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For  "Feauty’s  gentle  care^-^ 
this  delightful  new  form  of  genuine  Ivory 


“How  lovely!”  you  exclaim  when  first  you  see 
the  new  graceful  cake  of  Guest  Ivory.  Like  so 
many  millions  of  other  women,  you  too  are  in¬ 
stantly  charmed  by  its  petite  daintiness. 

And  then  what  a  happy  discovery  to  learn  that 
this  delicately- modeled  cake  in  its  fresh  blue  dress 
is  really  genuine  Ivory  Soap — the  genuine  gtiardian 
of  delicate  complexions  for  almost  fifi^  years. 


Surely,  never  was  a  soap  more  fittingly  garbed 
to  rest  upon  white  washstands.  Never  was  a 
soap  more  faultlessly  fashioned  for  feminine 
fingers. 

And  most  assuredly,  one  can  find  nowhere  a 
finer,  purer  soap  at  any  price.  Guest  Ivory  costs 
but  five  cents. 
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^  fine  as  soap  can  be 
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William  Slavens  McNutt 


thought  I’d  try  gettin’  on  some  place  as  a  chorus 
girl  an’  see  how  I  could  do  at  that.  So  I  went 
to  a  place  up  on  Broadway,  where  they  tell  you 
where  to  go  to  get  a  job  in  the  chorus  an’  you  go 
there  an’  if  you  get  it,  why  then  you  have  to  pay 
’em  for  gettin’  sent,  an’  if  you  don’t,  why, 
that’s  no  shoe  leather  off  their  feet. 

I  went  to  the  place  they  said,  on  the  stage  of 
the  Penstock  Theater,  an’  I  had  just  as  much 
chance  o’  gettin’  a  job  there  as  Charlie  Chaplin 
has  o’  havin’  somebody  ast  what’s  his  name. 
There  was  about  a  hundred  girls  there  to  get 
twenty-four  jobs  an’  they  all  had  practice  at  it 
except  me.  A  fella  that  was  there  ast  who  I 
was  with  before  an’  when  I  told  him  in  the 
Ladies’  Gloves  at  Simon  an’  Liebstein’s  they  all 
had  a  free  laugh.  It  was  bad  enough  for  the 
fella  to  gimme  the  raspberry,  but  when  all  them 
other  girls  that  was  there  joined  in  .  .  .  wclll 


a  HE  way  I  come  to  meet  Jerry 
Webster  was  like  this:  I  was 
in  the  Ladies’  Gloves  over  at 
Simon  an’  Liebstein’s  an’ doin’ 
pretty  good,  only  there  was  a 
floorwalker  there  that  kinda 
got  stuck  on  me. 

He  was  an  awful  thing!  A  big,  young  fella 
with  broad  shoulders  an’  a  sappy  little  eyelash 
mustache.  One  day  he  ast  me  would  I  go  out 
with  him.  The  way  he  done  it!  You’d  think 
he  was  at  least  the  Prince  o’  Wales  offerin’  to 
marr>'  me.  When  I  said  no,  he  couldn’t  o’ been 
more  surprised  if  he’d  seen  some  fella  some 
[)lace  he  thought  was  better  lookin’  than  him. 
“Don’t  you  go  out  with  men?”  he  ast  me. 
‘‘.\Iways.”  I  says  to  him. 

He  was  dumb,  but  he  got  it  after  a  while  an’ 
had  me  fired.  ^  I  went  lookin’  for  a  job  an’  I 
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When  they  got  done  I  says,  good  an’  loud: 
“I  bet  a  lot  o’  you  old  hens  struttin’  around  in 
chicken  feathers,  that  had  your  fun  laughin’  at 
me,  would  get  an  awful  shock  if  somebody  snuk 
up  behind  when  you  wasn’t  lookin’  an’  yelled 
‘Cash!’  ”  I  says.  “An’  I  bet  I’d  be  ashamed  to 
been  lots  of  places  where  some  o’  you  ramblin’ 
rouge  pots  are  known  by  your  first  names.’’ 

That  made  ’em  squiz^e  up  their  faces  an’  try 
to  think  of  a  comeback! 

I  started  to  walk  away  towards  where  the  door 
was  into  the  alley  an’  a  lady  comes  up  to  me. 
She  was  a  lady,  too.  You  could  see  that.  Not 
like  them  others.  An’  she  says  to  me,  she  says: 
“Will  you  come  to  my  room  a  minute?  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.’’ 

I  hadn’t  no  idea  who  she  was  or  what  she 
wanted,  but  right  off  I’d  o’  gone  any  place  she 
ast  me.  She  was  young  an’  pretty  an’  nice  an’ 
swell  without  bein’  snooty.  If  you  think  a 
woman  that’s  all  them  things  is  easy  to  find, 
get  a  job  in  a  department  store  where  you  see 
hundreds  of  ’em  every  day  and  work  there  till 
one  comes  in  that’s  like  that.  You’re  liable  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  employees  before  it  happens. 

She  took  me  to  a  room  that  was  sort  of  in  a 
comer  by  where  some  stairs  went  up  an’  on  the 
door  there  was  a  little  white  star  painted  an’ 
under  where  it  was  was  a  name,  painted  white 
too,  an’  the  name  was  Miss  Winton. 

Well,  o’  course,  right  away  when  I  seen  that 
I  got  wise  to  myself.  Can  you  imagine  me 
talkin’  to  Isabelle  Winton  right  close  up  to  an’ 
not  knowin’  who  she  was?  After  all  the  times 
I’ve  seen  her  on  the  stage? 

That’s  who  it  was  all  right.  An’ as  soon  as  I 
found  that  out,  you’d  think  I’d  stole  somethin’ 
an’  was  talkin’  to  the  judge,  the  way  I  felt. 

I  got  shakin’  all  over  an’  my  eyes  was  poppin’ 
out  o’  my  head  till  you  could  o’  hung  your  hat 
on  ’em,  an’  I  couldn’t  no  more  talk  than  nothin’ 
at  all. 

We  went  in  the  room — it  was  kind  of  a  little 
room  with  some  places  to  hang  clothes  an’  a 
great  big  mirror  with  lights  all  around  it  an’ 
a  table  kinda  like  a  shelf  in  front  of  it  an’  some 
nice  chairs  an’  a  lounge — an’  Miss  Winton  shut 
the  door  an’  says  to  me  to  set  down.  So  I  set 
down  an’  she  sat  down  too,  and  smiled  at  me 
just  as  nice  as  if  I  was  somebody  that  amounted 
to  somethin’  that  had  come  to  call  on  her,  an’ 
she  says:  “Now  tell  me,”  she  says,  “why  do  you 
want  to  go  on  the  stage.” 

I  couldn’t  think  o’  nothin’  to  say,  but  I  tried 
to  say  somethin’ — I  dunno  what — an’  you  know 
what  I  did  instead  o’  sayin’  somethin’?  I 
started  to  cry!  Like  a  fool  kid  that  had  fell 
down  or  somethin’. 

I  had  no  idea  I  was  goin’  to  cry  until  I  did 
an’  all  of  a  sudden  there  I  sat  in  Isabelle  Win- 
ton’s  room,  right  acrost  from  her,  with  the  tears 
runnin’  out  o’  my  eyes  an’  I  couldn’t  say  a  darn 
word! 


She  come  over  an’  put  her  arms  around  me 
an’  talked  to  me  like  she’d  be  my  mother.  She 
told  me  all  about  how  tough  it  was  get  tin' 
started  on  the  stage  an’  how  only  a  few  of  'em 
ever  got  anywhere  with  it  an’  all  like  that  an’ 
then  she  says:  “You’re  a  nice  brave  youngster 
and  I  think  we  could  get  along.  How  would 
you  like  to  work  for  me?” 

“Sure!”  I  says.  “Why  not?” 

She  kinda  laughed.  “You  haven't  asked  me 
what  kind  of  work  I  want  you  to  do,”  she 
says. 

“I  don’t  care,”  I  says.  “Anything  you  say 
will  be  all  right  with  me.” 

You  felt  that  way  when  you  seen  her  an’ 
talked  to  her. 

So  she  talked  to  me  then  an’  told  me  what  she 
wanted  an’  that’s  how  I  come  to  be  a  kind  of 
a  maid  for  Isabelle  Winton. 

Get  me  straight  now.  I  wasn’t  like  the  kind 
o’  maids  that  works  for  just  ordinary  women. 
She  had  a  maid  at  her  home  that  was  that  kind 
of  a  one.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  take  care  of  her 
at  the  theater  an’  keep  her  room  fixed  up  an’ 
look  after  her  clothes  an’  help  her  dress  an’ 
change  an’  all  like  that. 

AN’  THAT  was  the  way  I  come  to  meet 
Jerry  Webster,  like  I  said.  I  didn’t  have 
nothin’  to  do  for  Miss  Winton  most  o’  the  last 
act  an’  one  night  when  k  was  cornin’  toward 
summer  an’  kinda  warm  I  thought  I’d  go  down 
to  the  comer  an’  get  me  a  soda  or  somethin’. 
So  while  the  last  act  was  on  I  went  out  an’ 
down  the  alley  an’  there  was  Jerry  settin’  in  the 
front  seat  of  a  limousine  that  was  waitin’  there. 
’Course  I  didn’t  know  it  was  Jerry  then,  ’cause 
I  never  seen  him  before,  but  it  was. 

There  was  a  street  light  near  where  he  was 
settin’  an’  I  could  see  his  face  a  little  bit.  It 
was  a  nice  kind  of  a  face;  a  big  chin  to  it  an’  a 
nose  that  kinda  turned  up  a  little  bit  at  the  end. 
I  like  faces  like  that  on  men. 

He  seen  me  cornin’  out  o’  the  alley  an’ 
grinned.  Not  really  fresh,  like  fellas  you  get 
sore  at  when  they  grin,  but  kinda  half  sassy  an’ 
half  friendly. 

“Hello  Irish,”  he  says  to  me.  “There’s  the 
half  of  a  soft  seat  here  ain’t  doin’  anything. 
Whyn’t  use  it  awhile  an’  take  a  load  off  your 
feet?” 

Honest,  when  I  opened  my  mouth  for  a  come¬ 
back  I  thought  1  was  goin’  to  say  somethin’ 
mean.  I  always  do  when  fellas  try  to  pick  me 
up.  But  instead  o’  that  I  grinned  too,  an’  I 
says:  “You  shouldn’t  call  anybody  Irish  with 
the  map  o’  Dublin  you  got  stickin’  up  there  be¬ 
tween  your  cap  an’  your  collar.” 

“I  wouldn’t  call  anybody  Irish  that  didn't 
deserve  it,”  he  says.  “Come  set  down.” 

“I  ain’t  so  heavy  I  couldn’t  stand  up  an’  be 
comfortable,”  I  says.  Honest,  I  dunno  to  this 
day  why  I  stopped  an’  talked  with  him — but  1 
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did.  Usually  when  fellas  tried  to  pkli  me  up  I 
always  told  ’em  where  to  get  off. 

“That’s  a  nice  car,  ain’t  it?”  I  says  to  him. 

“Only  one  thing  wrong  with  it,”  he  says. 
“The  half  of  the  front  seat  here’s  empty.” 

“The  fast  v.  ay  you  work  I  bet  it  ain’t  empty 
often,”  I  says. 

“I  may  be  fast,  but  Tm  particular,”  he  says. 
“Come  set  down.” 

“I’m  particular,  too,”  I  says.  “I’m  fine  where 
I  am.” 

“You  in  the  show?”  he  ast  me. 

It  was  the  funniest  thing!  1  was  goin’  to  tell 
him  yes  an’  kid  him  along  that  I  was  an  actress. 

But  instead  o’  that:  “No,”  I  says,  “I  work 
for  Miss  Winton. 

“Miss  Winton!”  he  says,  settin’  up  straight, 
an'  lookin’  at  me  hard.  “Well!  How  do  you 
do!  We’re  acquainted  an’  don’t  know  it.  I 
drive  for  Carter  Ormsby.” 

“Well!”  I  says.  “What  do  you  know  about 
that!” 

An’  I  went  right  around  an’  got  up  an’  set  in 
the  seat  beside  him  like  he  ast  me  in  the  first 
place. 

I  dunno  why.  but  him  drivdn’  for  Carter 
Ormsby  did  make  it  seem  like  we  knew  each 
other,  ’cause  Ormsby,  he  was  goin’  with  Miss 
Winton  all  the  time  an’  ever>’body  guessed  they 
was  goin’  to  get  engaged,  even  if  they  already 
wasn’t. 

I  didn’t  like  Ormsby.  It  made  me  feel  sick 
every  time  I  thought  o’  Miss  Winton  gettin’ 
married  to  him.  He  was  a  good  lookin’  fella, 
if  you  like  fellas  that  look  like  he  did — but  I 
don’t.  He  was  about  thirty-five  an’  had  black 
hair  that  was  all  brushed  down  smooth  an’ 
shiny  an’  he  played  polo  an’  had  a  yacht  an’ 
went  to  Florida  in  the  winter  an’  over  to  Europe 
every  summer.  He  had  oodles  o’  money  an’ 
didn’t  do  nothin’  himself  but  just  nm  around. 
That  wasn’t  why  I  didn’t  like  him  though, 
’cause  if  I  had  oodles  o’  money  I  wouldn’t  do 
nothin’  but  run  around,  either.  Why  I  didn’t 
like  him  was  just  the  way  I  felt  when  he  was 
around,  like  as  if  somethin’  was  wrong.  You 
know — I  didn’t  feel  nice  whenever  I  seen  him. 
Miss  Winton  liked  him  though.  A  lot  I  guess. 
It  used  to  make  me  scared  the  way  she’d  look 
happy  when  she  was  goin’  out  with  him.  I 
dunno  why,  but  it  did. 

Anyhow,  I  forgot  all  about  gettin’  my  soda 
an’  set  there  beside  Jerrj’  an’  he  told  me  his 
name  an’  I  told  him  mine  an’  then  he  tried  to 
put  his  arm  around  me  an’  I  hauled  off  an’  hit 
him  right  in  the  eye  with  my  fist  doubled  up 
tight. 

It  was  the  funniest  thing!  Right  away,  the 
first  time  I  seen  him  I  liked  Jerry  better 
than  anybody  I  ever  seen  before  an’  then  I  go 
hit  him  in  the  eye  with  my  fist  doubled  up! 
.\n’  I  never  did  that  to  a  man  before.  I’ve 
slapped  lots  of  ’em,  of  course,  but  I  never  hit 


one  with  my  fist  doubled  up  till  Jerry.  An’  I 
liked  him  better’n  any  of  ’em.  Ain’t  that 
funny? 

JERRY  give  kind  of  a  yelp  an’  right  away  he 
gimme  a  slap  back,  only  not  with  his  fist 
shut,  right  on  my  nose  an’  made  it  bleed. 

I  jumped  down  onto  the  street  an’  he  jumped 
after  me.  I  didn’t  know  if  he  was  goin’  to  hit 
me  again  or  what,  ’cause,  o’  course,  I  wasn’t  so 
good  acquainted  with  him  yet  then,  but  what  he 
done — he  put  one  arm  around  my  shoulders  an’ 
he  took  his  handkerchief  an’  wiped  my  nose 
where  it  was  bleedin’  an’  he  was  shakin’  all 
over  so  he  could  hardly  stand  up. 

“I  didn’t  go  to  hit  you,  kid,”  he  says.  He 
was  shakin’  so  hard  his  voice  wouldn’t  come 
very  good.  It  sounded  like  he  was  tryin’  hard 
to  talk  loud,  but  was  only  whisperin’  instead. 

“Honest,”  he  says,  stUl  holdin’  the  handker¬ 
chief  to  my  nose  where  it  was  bleedin’,  “honest 
I  didn’t  mean  to.  I  did  it  without  thinkin’. 
On  the  level!  Please  believe  me!  It  all  hap¬ 
pened  so  fast  1  did  it  before  I  knew  I  was  goin’ 
to  do  it.  Did  I  hurt  vou  bad?  I  didn’t  break 
it,  did  I?” 

I’d  been  kinda  half  fightin’  to  get  away  while 
he  was  talkin’,  sorta  holdin’  my  face  away  an’ 
not  lookin’  at  him.  I  was  so  mad  1  was  afraid 
I’d  cr>’,  an’  the  way  I  felt  then  I  wouldn’t  o’  let 
him  see  me  cry  if  I  died  to  hold  the  tears  back. 

So  I  shut  my  teeth  tight  an’  looked  up  at  him 
an’  was  goin’  to  tell  him  where  he  got  off  right! 
(ioin’  round  hittin’  girls  in  the  nose  just  ’cause 
they  wouldn’t  let  him  get  fresh  the  first  time 
they  met  him!  But  when  I  looked  up,  the  first 
thing  I  see  was  the  eye  that  I  hit,  an’  it  was  sorta 
shut  an’  beginnin’  to  swell  big  an’  the  blood  was 
leakin’  down  over  it  from  where  a  ring  I  had  on 
cut  him  on  the  eyebrow. 

When  I  seen  that  I  forgot  all  about  bein’ 
mad  an’  got  scared  instead  an’  began  to  cry  an’ 
I  didn’t  care  if  he  saw  me  do  it  or  not. 

I  grabbed  the  handkerchief  away  from  him 
that  he  was  wipin’  my  nose  with  an’  began  to 
wipe  his  eye  with  it. 

“I  didn’t  go  to  hit  you  hard  that  way,”  1 
says  to  him.  “I  just  meant  to  kinda  slap 
you  a  little  an’  make  you  stop — that’s  all.  1 
didn’t  mean  to  do  it  with  my  fist  shut.” 

“You  should  o’  hit  me  with  a  club!”  he  says. 
“I  ought  to  had  better  sense  than  start  any¬ 
thing  with  a  nice  kid  like  you.  I'  knew  you 
wasn’t  the  kind  to  stand  for  any  funny  stuff. 
I  dunno  what  got  into  me!” 

An’  then  he  says:  “Say  listen,”  he  says,  an’  I 
dunno  what  it  was  he  was  goin’  to  say  if  I  had  o’ 
listened,  ’cause  just  then  a  couple  o’  fellas  come 
off  the  sidewalk  to  where  we  was  an’  one  o’ 
them  grabbed  Jerry  by  the  shoulder  an’  pulled 
at  him. 

“Hey!”  he  says  in  a  loud  voice.  “Leggo  that 
ladv!” 
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The  way  we  were  standin’  there,  I  guess  it  ■ 
must  o’  looked  like  Jerry  had  grabb^  me  an’  I 
was  tryin’  to  get  loose. 

Jerry  didn’t  say  nothin’  back  to  this  fella. 
He  just  smacked  him  on  the  jaw  an’  the  fella  fell 
down  in  the  street  an’  laid  there.  Then  Jerry 
smacked  the  other  fella  an’  he  fell  down,  too. 
Then  they  both  got  up  an’  run  around  the 
corner. 

Jerry  looked  at  me  then  as  he  was  grinnin’  all 
over. 

“Hot  Ziggety!  I’m  glad  those  bozos  come 
along,”  he  says.  “I  was  feelin’  rotten!  I  feel 
better  now.” 

I  was  feelin’  better,  too,  an’  I  laughed  an 
my  nose  quit  Weedin’  an’  so  did  Jerry’s  eye, 
only  it  was  kinda  swelled,  an’  we  got  back  in  the 
front  seat  o’  the  car  an’  set  there  laughin’  an’ 
feelin’  funny,  an’  then  we  saw  them  two  fellas 
Jerry  had  hit  come  runnin’  around  the  corner 
with  a  cop. 

“There  he  is,”  one  of  ’em  says  to  the  cop, 
pointin’  at  Jerry. 

The  cop  comes  up  an’  he  says:  “What’s  all 
this?” 

“What’s  all  what,”  Jerry  says. 

“These  fellas  say  you  was  maulin’  a  dame,” 
the  cop  says. 

“That’s  a  funny  story,”  Jerry  says.  “Now 
see  if  you  can  get  a  laugh  out  o’  this  one:  This 
girl  here  is  Isabelle  Winton’s  maid.  She  come 
out  from  the  theater  to  get  a  little  air  an’  these 
two  bimbos  come  along  an’  tried  to  make  her. 
I  was  settin’  here  in  the  car  mindin’  my  own 
business,  but  when  I  see  what  was  cornin’  off 
I  dumb  down  an’  told  these  bozos  to  lam.  They 
got  sassy  an’  I  fanned  their  chins  for  ’em  an’ 
then  they  beat  it.  Now  they  bring  you  back 
an’  try  to  frame  me.  If  you  don’t  believe  it, 
ast  the  lady  here.” 

“Sure!”  I  says.  “That’s  the  way  it  was.” 

The  cop  turned  to  them  two  buttinskys  an’ 
started  to  say  somethin’,  but  they  run.  The 
cop  started  to  run  after  ’em,  but  Jerry  jumped 
down  an’  grabbed  him. 

“Don’t  make  work  for  yourself,”  he  says. 
“Listen  a  minute.  Me  an’  the  girl  here  was 
havin’  a  little  friendly  argument  an’  those  two 
saps  got  us  wrong  an’  butted  in!  Then  when 
I  soaked  ’em  they  run  for  you.  That’s  the 
straight  of  it.  It’s  nothin’  the  Judge  wants  to 
listen  to.  Be  nice,  will  you?” 

So  the  cop  laughed  an’  winked  at  me  an’  says 
to  Jerry  we  best  do  our  arguin’  indoors  some 
place  where  it  could  go  to  a  finish  without  no 
strangers  spoilin’  our  fun.  Then  he  went  away 
an’  me  an’  Jerry  set  there  an’  got  acquainted, 
till  first  thing  we  knew  the  show  was  out  an’  I 
was  ten  minutes  late  helpin’  Miss  Winton  with 
her  things. 

Jerry  an’  me,  we  seen  each  other  after  that 
every  time  we  got  a  chance.  I  never  met  any- 
Ixxly  I  liketl  the  way  I  did  him  an’  he  was  that 


way  with  me,  too.  We  both  felt  like  ever 
since  we  was  born  we’d  been  goin’  around  won¬ 
derin’  what  ailed  us  an’  all  the  matter  was  we 
just  hadn’t  found  each  other  yet.  An’  after  we 
did  find  each  other,  why  then  nothin’  ailed  us 
an’  there  wasn’t  anything  the  matter  any 
more. 

Only  one  thing.  Jerry  ast  me  one  day  why 
shouldn’t  we  get  married  right  away,  an’  I  told 
him. 

I  says  to  him,  I  says:  “Listen  Jerry,”  I  says. 
“I  don’t  mind  livin’  alone  on  just  enough  to  get 
by  with,  but  I  ain’t  goin’  to  do  that  when  we 
get  married.  We  neither  of  us  got  any  money. 
All  we  got  is  just  bread  an’  butter  jobs  that 
we’re  liable  to  get  fired  out  of  any  time.  When 
we  get  married  I  want  a  home  to  live  in  an’ 
some  children  an’  the  way  we  are  now,  we 
couldn’t  have  them  things  without  makin’ 
each  other  so  dam  poor  every  other  way,  no¬ 
body  knows  what  would  happen.  You  couldn’t 
go  out  an’  have  fun  with  the  fellas  once  in  a 
while  an’  I  couldn’t  have  no  decent  clothes  an’ 
we  couldn’t  go  out  together  any  place  an’  have 
a  good  time  an’  I’m  afraid  to  have  it  that  way.” 

NOW’  you  know,  lots  o’  men  would  o’  got  mad 
an’  said  right  off  I  didn’t  love  ’em  an’  only 
wanted  money. 

Jerry  didn’t  though.  Not  him.  He  just 
nodded  his  head  yes  an’  he  says:  “I  know  the 
way  you  feel.  We  got  such  a  wonderful  chance 
to  be  real  sure  ’nough  happy  we’d  be  suckers  to 
shoot  it  all  on  a  short  bank  roll,  ’cause  if  we  did 
mess  things  up  we’d  be  outa  luck  for  sure.” 

Can  you  beat  a  guy  like  that?  I’ll  say  not ! 
Ain’t  it  funny  though,  how  when  a  couple  o’ 
people  love  each  other  like  me  ’an  Jerry  did. 
they’ll  stand  any  kind  o’  big  trouble  that  comes 
up  an’  then  maybe  spoil  everything  rowin’ 
about  some  little,  thing  like  whether  to  go  to 
the  movies  some  night  or  down  to  Coney? 
One  night  I  says  to  Jerry  I  wished  Miss  W’inton 
had  never  met  Carter  Ormsby,  ’cause  lots  o’ 
the  time  when  she  don’t  think  nobody’s  lookin’ 
she  don’t  look  happy. 

“It’s  a  shame,”  I  says  to  him,  “for  a  wonder¬ 
ful  girl  like  her  to  go  an’  spoil  her  life  for  a  rich 
no-good  like  him.” 

“Say,  where  do  ydu  get  that  no-good  stuff?” 
Jerry  says.  “Ormsby  ain’t  a  bad  guy.” 

I  dunno  what  it  was  made  me  feel  so  mad  in¬ 
side  when  he  said  that.  Somethin’.  I  was  so 
mad  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  kinda.  half  choked  in 
my  throat. 

“Just  because  he  pays  your  wages  an’  don't 
beat  you  with  a  whip  you  needn’t  try  to  make 
out  he’s  some  kind  of  a  saint,”  I  says.  “He 
ain’t  good  enough  for  Isabelle  Winton  an’  \  ou 
know  it!” 

Jerry  was  mad,  too.  Just  the  same  way  I 
was,  I  guess.  No  reason  for  it.  Just  mad  like 
he  was  crazy.  I  guess  all  people  that  loves 
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each  other  a  lot  gets  that  way  sometimes.- 
Funny! 

“Isabelle  Winton!”  he  says,  nasty  as  could  be. 
“I  never  see  any  wings  sproutin’  on  her.  Just 
an  actress,  that’s  all.  If  you  ask  me,  she’s 
playin’  in  luck  to  get  a  guy  like  Carter  Ormsby 
to  go  to  all  the  trouble  o’  gettin’  married  to 
her.’’ 

“Don’t  you  talk  about  Isabelle  Winton  like 
that,”  I  says. 

“Well,”  Jerr>’  says,  “if  it  comes  to  that,  you 
can  wipe  some  o’  the  pepper  off  the  end  o’  your 
tongue  when  you  start  talkin’  about  Carter 
Ormsby.” 

That  was  how  the  row  started.  By  the  time 
it  was  over  Jerr>’  had  said  things  to  me  an’  me 
to  him  that  you  wouldn’t  think  people  like  us 
would  o’  said  to  a  mad  dog  that  was  bitin’  us. 
.\n’  when  he  finally  went  an’  left,  all  this  love 
business  we’d  tried  to  be  so  careful  of  was  all 
gone  gaflooie.  He  said  he  wasn’t  cornin’  back 
no  more  an’  I  told  him  if  he  did  I’d  call  a  cop. 
Oh,  believe  me,  we  flew  apart  as  fast  an’  hard 
as  we’d  got  together  in  the  first  place! 

I  felt  so  bad  I  cried  in  the  dressin’  room  one 
night  a  couple  weeks  later  when  I  was  helpin’ 
Miss  Winton  off  with  her  things  after  the  last 
act  an’  when  she  ast  what  ailed  me  I  told  her. 

“Oh,  these  men!”  she  says.  “They’re  greedy 
children,  honey,  all  of  them,  and  we  have  to  hie 
patient  mothers  as  well  as  loving  sweethearts  to 
hold  them.  It’s  a  nuisance,  but  it’s  part  of  a 
woman’s  job.  Put  your  pride  on  ice  and  apolo¬ 
gize  to  him!” 

“I  will  not,”  I  says.  “I’m  done  with  men. 
I’m  going  to  be  an  old  maid  an’  just  work  for 
you  all  my  life.” 

“You’re  a  dear  sweet  child,”  she  says.  “But 
about  working  for  me — well,”  she  says,  “I’ve 
got  to  tell  you  something.  I’m  goin  to  marry 
Carter  Ormsby  at  the  end  of  the  New  York 
run  of  this  piece.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  I  says.  “I’ll  do  some¬ 
thin’  or  other  till  you  come  back  to  work  after 
your  honeymoon.” 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

“I’m  not  cornin’  back  to  work,  honey,”  she 
says.  “Not  ever.” 

“You’re  quittin’  the  stage?”  I  says. 

“Yes,”  she  says.  “Carter  insists  upon  it,  and 
I  know  you  wouldn’t  want  to  work  just  as  a  maid 
in  my  home.  You’re  not  a  domestic  servant.” 

“I  would  so  work  for  you  in  your  home!”  I 
says,  but  I  knew  I  was  lyin’.  Miss  Winton 
knew  it,  too. 

“Things  wouldn’t  be  the  same  as  they  are 
here  in  the  theater,”  she  says.“  It  wouldn’t  do.” 

I  begun  to  cry.  “You  ain’t  got  any  right 
to  give  up  your  art  just  for  a  man,”  I  says. 

“.\rt!”  she  says.  “Don’t  talk  rot,  honey. 
I  don’t  care  a  whoop  for  my  art,  if  I’ve  got  any. 
What  I’m  gi\'ing  up  are  the  wonderful  crowds 
out  front  that  like  me,  and  the  beautiful  tingly 


thrills  I  get  when  they  applaud ;  the  fun  of  being 
admired  and  talked  about  and  stared  at  when 
I  go  places  and  all  the  messy  bewildering, 
hurly-burly,  fascinating  business  of  rehearsals 
and  first  nights.  I’m  going  to  miss  all  that, 
honey,  terribly.” 

“You  ain’t  got  any  right,”  I  says. 

“Oh,  yes  I  have,  honey,”  she  says.  “I  love 
Carter  and  the  best  of  love  is  sacrifice,”  she  says. 
“If  I’m  not  big  enough  to  give  up  the  mere  self¬ 
ish  thrill  of  the  theater  for  him,  I  don’t  deserve 
the  happiness  I  can  have  if  I  do.  But  oh!  I’ll 
miss  it  for  a  while,  honey.  Lord!  How  I  will 
miss  it  and  ache  for  it.” 

She  put  her  arms  around  me  then  an’  hugged 
me  tight  an’  made  me  promise  to  make  up  with 
Jerry. 

I  didn’t  though.  The  way  I  felt  then  I  hated 
all  men  an’  didn’t  want  nothin’  to  do  with  any 
of  them. 

Most  of  all  I  hated  Carter  Ormsby.  1 
hated  him  so  much  I  used  to  shake  all 
over  when  I  seen  him.  Miss  Winton  could  say 
what  she  pleased  about  how’  she  was  goin’  to 
be  happy  givin’  up  everything  for  him,  but  I 
knew’  better.  I  could  see  it  in  her  eyes,  how- 
bad  she  felt,  an’  once  when  she  had  took  a  lot  o’ 
curtain  calls  an’  was  standin’  in  the  wings 
w’here  it  was  dark  an’  they  was  still  clappin’  for 
her  out  front,  she  begun  t4  cry  an’  she  says  out 
loud,  only  like  to  herself,  “Oh,  you  dear,  dear 
people!”  she  says.  “I  love  you  all.” 

She  didn’t  know  anybody  was  where  thcv 
could  hear  what  she  said.  She  was  just  kinda 
sayin’  good-by  to  everything  all  by  herself. 
Honest,  if  Carter  Ormsby  had  o’  bwn  there 
then  an’  I’da  had  a  gun,  I  bet  I’d  o’  shot  him! 

A  couple  nights  later  I  was  in  the  dressin’ 
room  an’  the  door  was  open  an’  Miss-  Winton 
was  on  for  her  last  scene  in  the  last  act  an’  I  seen 
Ormsby  cornin’.  I  got  up  an’  started  to  go  out 
an’  stand  in  the  wings,  but  he  got  the  doorw.iy 
first  an’  he  stood  there  so’s  I  couldn’t  get  p-isl 
an’ he  says:  “Don’t  go,”  he  says.  “Set  down.’’ 

I  looked  at  him  an’  I  could  see  from  his  face 
what  he  was  thinkin’  about. 

He  come  in  then  an’  shut  the  door  an’ 
grinned  at  me. 

“Now,”  he  says,  “isn’t  this  nice  and  cozy?” 

I  was  just  goin’  to  say  somethin’  good  an’ 
hot  back  to  him,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  got  a 
hunch.  Instead  o’  tellin’  him  where  he  got  off. 
I  smiled  a  little  bit  an’  I  says:  .“It’s  nice  an’ 
cozy  all  right,  but  maybe  it  don’t  look  so  good 
with  the  door  shut.” 

“As  long  as  the  door’s  shut  nobody  can  look,” 
he  says.  “I  know  a  lot  of  nice  places  where  the 
door’ll  stay  shut  as  long  as  I  say  an’  there’s 
nobody  to  look — or  hear.” 

“Is  that  so?”  I  says,  turnin’  my  face  away  an’ 
foolin’  around  at  smellin’  some  o’  Miss  Win- 
ton’s  flowers. 
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“It  15,”  he  says.  “How’d  you  like  to  go  take 
a  look  at  one  o’  those  places  some  time — with 
me.  I’ve  known  of  little  girls  about  your  size 
finding  quite  a  nice  piece  of  money  hidden  in 
their  slocking  after  they’d  been  on  a  little  visit 
to  one  of  those  nice  places — with  me.  More 
than  you’d  get  for  working  for  a  month.  What 
do  you  say?” 

“What  do  I  say  what?”  I  says,  pretendin’ 
to  be  dumb. 

He  laughed.  “Oh  you  women!”  he  says. 
"You  all  have  to  act,  don’t  you?  Come  now, 
how  about  stepping  out  with  me  some  night 
soon?  I’ve  been  watching  you  for  quite  a  while 
and  you  look  good  to  me.” 

“\Vhat  would  Miss  Winton  say  if  she  knew?” 
last  him. 

“We  needn’t  talk  about  Miss  Winton,”  he 
says  in  a  mad  voice.  “Leave  her  out  of  this.” 

Funny  ain’t  it?  He  was  willin’  to  double- 
cross  Miss  W’inton  by  datin’  me  up,  but  he 
didn’t  want  I  should  speak  her  name  while  he 
was  doin’  it. 

He  come  over  then  an’  t(X)k  hold  o’  my  arm. 
“How  about  it,  sister?”  he  says.  “Be  nice  to 
me.  You  won’t  lose  anything  by  it.” 

1  pretended  I  was  thinkin’  about  it  an’  maybe 
was  goin’  to  do  like  he  ast  me  an’  all  the  time  I 
could  hardly  keep  from  screamin’  account  o’  the 
awful  way  he  made  me  feel  when  he  touched  me. 
.\11  the  time  I  was  listenin’  an’  listenin’  and 
listenin’  an’  I  had  to  leave  him  put  his  arms 
around  me  an’  try  to  kiss  me  for  I  dunno  how 
long  before  I  heard  what  1  was  listenin’  for. 
That  w  as  Miss  Winton ’s  hand  on  the  door  knob 
an’  when  I  heard  that  I  let  go  all  the  yellin’ 
that  had  been  chokin’  up  in  me  all  the  time  he 
had  his  hands  on  me.  I  just  let  it  all  go  in  one 
big  whoop  an’  twisted  loose  from  him  an’ 
slapped  him  one  on  the  face  that  left  a  mark. 

So  when  Miss  Winton  opened  that  door, 
what  she  heard  was  me  yellin’  my  head  off  an’ 
what  she  seen  was  me  backed  off  in  a  corner  an’ 
Carter  Drmsby  reachin’  for  me  an’  the  mark  o’ 
my  hand  on  his  cheek. 

Ormsby  seen  her  in  the  mirror  an’  turned 
to  her. 

“1  bt'en  framed,”  he  says.  “This  girl  shut 
the  door  an’  said  she’d  scream  if  I  didn’t  give 
her  money.  It’s  blackmail,”  he  says. 

Miss  Winton  looked  at  me  an’  I  shook  my 
head.  Then  she  looked  at  Carter  Ormsby. 
The  way  she  looked  at  him  you’d  think  he  was 
somethin’  she  never  seen  before.  I  guess  he 
was  at  that.  What  she’d  seen  before  when 
she  looked  at  him  was  only  what  she  thought  he 
was.  Now  she  was  gettin’  a  peek  at  what  he 
honest  an’  true  was. 

1  was  scared  for  what  would  happen,  ’cause 
I  knew  how  much  she  was  in  love  withhini.  I 
"as  scared  her  heart  would  be  broke  an’  she 
'night  do  somethin’  foolish,  you  know — poison 
herscdf  or  somethin’. 
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or  cry,  but  instead  o’  that,  all  of  a  sudden  she 
bust  out  laughin’.  I  thought,  for  a  minute 
maybe  she’d  gone  crazy,  but  she  hadn’t.  She 
was  laughin’  healthy,  just  like  anybody  would 
if  they  seen  somethin’  that  struck  ’em  funny. 
She  just  laughed  an’  laughed  an’  laughed  an’ 
what  she  was  laughin’  at  was  Carter  Ormsby. 

.  I  know  because  she  told  him. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at?”  he  ast  her. 

An’  she  said:  “You,  Carter.  You’re  too 
funny!  With  my  maid!  In  my  dressing-room! 
Oh,  Carter!  That’s  perfect!” 

He  begun  to  laugh  too  then  in  a  sheepish  kind 
of  a  way.  He  didn’t  like  laughin’  at  himself  or 
bein’  laughed  at,  but  I  guess  he  figured  he  was 
gettin’  out  o’  the  scrap  pretty  easy  an’  he’d 
best  pretend  he  thought  it  was  funny,  too. 

“You’re  a  good  scout,  Isabelle,”  he  says. 
“Lots  of  women  wouldn’t  have  understo^. 
Nothing  serious,  of  course.  She’s  a  cute  little 
piece,  and  I  was  just  fooling  with  her.” 

“Serious?”  Miss  Winton  says.  “Don’t  be 
silly.  Carter.  You’re  done  as  a  serious  actor 
from  now  on  as  far  [as  I’m  concerned.  Low 
comedy’s  your  line  with  me.” 

She  stopped  laughin’  for  a  minute  then  an’ 
looked  at  him  hard  an’  took  a  long  breath  an’ 
she  says:  “And  to  think,”  she  says,  “that  I  was 
all  set  to  give  up  the  stage  to  marry  you!  I 
need  a  guardian.” 

“Oh,  look  here  now,”  he  says,  beginnin’  to 
get  worried.  “Don’t  be  difficult!  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  be  a  good  sport  about  this.” 

“Toodle-oo,”  Isabelle  says.  “On  your  way, 
little  boy.  You’re  a  long  way  from  home  when 
you’re-near  me.” 

“But  listen — ”  Ormsby  starts  in. 

“Not  to  you,”  Isabelle  cut  him  off.  “If 
you  don’t  know  that  your  act  with  me  is  over 
rU  tell  you.  It  is.  You  know  the  way  out. 
Use  it.” 

So  Ormsby  beat  it  an’  Miss  Winton  shut  the 
door  an’  hugged  me  an’  I  told  her  all  about  how 
it  really  happened  an’  she  just  laughed  an’ 
laughed. 

“Thank  God  for  a  good  funnybone!”  she  says. 
“One  good  laugh’s  worth  more  than  all  the  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  world  to  prevent  a  broken  heart. 
I  might  have  gone  through  years  of  real  tragedy 
on  his  account,  but  when  I  saw  him  struggling 
with  you — ”  she  began  laughing  again. 

“It  just  struck  me  funny,”  she  says.  “And 
the  minute  I  started  to  laugh  everything  was 
over.  It  was  just  like  I’d  bwn  dreaming  and 
that  laugh  woke  me  up.”  she  says. 

“Don’t  you  feel  bad  even  a  little  bit?”  I  ast  her. 

“Not  a  smitch,”  she  says.  “When  you  wake 
up.”  she  sa>’s.  “why  bother  about  what  you 
were  dreaming  about  while  you  were  asleep.” 

“My!”  I  sav-s.  “I  wish  I  could  be  like  you 
an’  not  be  bothered.” 

[Continufd  an  page  182] 


He  Would  Be  a  Hatter 

As  a  youth  at  a  journeyman  hatter's  bench  John  Cavanagh 
learned  the  happiness  that  comes  from  accomplishing  a 
purpose.  It  prevented  him  from  losing  heart  at  the  set-backs 
in  his  path  on  the  way  to  the  presidency  of  Crofut  &  Knapp 


A  RUDDY,  bright 
blue -eyed  boy  of 
seven  was  just 
mastering  that 
difficult  art — reading. 

Every  night  on  his  way 
home  from  school  he  tested 
his  progress  by  picking  out 
words  on  a  poster  that 
was  tacked  on  the  outside 
of  the  railway  station. 

The  words  read  as  follows: 

South  Norwalk,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  A  town  of  five  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad.  Forty-four  miles  from 
New  York.  Terminus  of  the  Danbury  Branch  of 
the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad,  Center  of  the  Hat 
Making  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

He  read  the  poster  until  he  knew  it  by  heart. 
Around  its  simple  statement  he  fashioned  a 
dream.  When  he  grew  up  he  would  make  hats 
in  South  Norwalk.  And  South  Norwalk 
would  have  paved  streets  like  New  York  City. 
This  happened  in  1870. 

The  boy’s  name  was  John  Cavanagh. 

Unlike  the  plans  most  boys  make  for  their 
future,  his  were  always  woven  into  the  life  of 
his  home  town.  He  wanted  to  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  it,  to  grow  with  it.  He  has  realized 
his  dream. 

He  began  as  an  errand  boy  in  one  of  the 
town’s  hat  factories  when  he  was  seventeen. 
Today  he  is  president  of  the  Crofut  &  Knapp 
Company,  the  oldest  and  largest  hatters  of 
South  Norwalk;  one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and 
most  renowned  manufacturers  of  hats  in  the 
country. 

Under  the  general  management  and  direction 
of  John  Cavanagh  its  output  has  grown  to  six 
hundred  dozen  hats  p)er  day,  amounting  to  a 
business  of  six  million  dollars  per  year.  Under 
his  direction  the  company  founded  and  de¬ 
veloped  those  unique  fashion  shops,  the  Dobbs’ 
stores  of  New  York  City,  Southampton,  and 


Florida.  In  August  1924 
it  erected  a  modem,  scien¬ 
tifically  equipped  factory 
at  a  cost  of  one  millirn, 
five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Largely  through  the 
growth  and  industry  pro¬ 
moted  by  this  factory 
John  Cavanagh  has  sea 
prosperity  come  to  South 
Norwalk.  To-day  his  home 
to)^n  has  its  paved  streets, 
also  its  five  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollar  hospital,  which  he  personally  was 
instrumental  in  building.  And  to  his  great 
satisfaction  the  town  now  has  a  population  of 
thirty-five  thousand  as  contrasted  with  the 
five  thousand  it  had  when  he  was  seven  years  old. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  is  a  young  and  debonair  gen¬ 
tleman,  just  past  sixty,  with  a  ruddy  face,  a 
crown  of  very  white  hair  and  very  bright  blue 
eyes.  He  carries  himself  with  splendid  dignity. 
Complementing  that  dignity  is  a  camaraderie  of 
manner  which  goes  far  toward  establishing  the 
good  feUowship  that  radiates  from  his  presence. 

“Every  one  calls  him  by  his  first  name,”  one 
of  his  men  told  me  proudly.  “A  customer  came 
in  recently,  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversa¬ 
tion  said  apologetically,  T  suppose  I  should 
say  Mr.  Cavanagh,  but  do  you  know  I  hadn’t 
known  him  half  an  hour  when  I  was  railing  him 
John’.” 

Another  characteristic  not  to  be  overlooked 
is  his  genius  for  style.  When  he  puts  on  a  hat 
it  becomes  a  personality. 

“What  are  these  racks  of  hats  doing  in  here?” 
I  asked  the  morning  I  sat  in  Mr.  Cavanagh’s 
office  waiting  for  him  to  come  in.  I  could 
scarcely  find  a  place  to  sit  down.  There  were 
hats  on  the  mahogany  desk,  hats  on  the  chairs, 
and  racks  of  hats  about  the  room. 

“Oh  they  haven’t  been  Cavanaghed  yet,” 
his  secretary  answered. 

[Continued  on  page  757] 


by  Nina  Purdy 


ALTHOUGH  John  Cavanagh  now 
makes  six  hundred  dozen  hats  a  day, 
hats  still  fascinate  him.  His  interest 
in  hats  made  him  a  skilled  workman  in 
the  factory  and  a  successful  salesman 
on  the  road.  He  learned  about  human 
nature  through  hats  and  used  his 
knowledge  to  good  advantage  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  building  up  a  huge  business 
in  the  most  trying  period  in  the  hat  in¬ 
dustry.  Through  it  all  he  has  stayed  in 
the  small  town  of  his  birth,  now  no  mean 
city,  and  helped  to  make  it  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  world-wide  commerce  in  hats. 
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Powdering 

Miss  America’s  Nose 

Three  generations  of  Tetlows  have  made  perfumes 
and  cosmetics  for  American  women.  T he  present 
head  of  the  business  tells  some  interesting  stories 
about  perfumes  and  the  fine  art  of  make-up 


by  Henry  Tetlo 
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Perhaps  i  should 

begin  by  saying  that 
I  am  a  perfumer. 

Although  I  am  not 
half  that  age,  I  have  been 
a  perfumer  for  seventy-six 
years,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking.  In  1849  my 
great-grandfather  bought 
out  the  perfumery  and 
fancy  soap  business  of  a 
Philadelphian  who  was 
crazy  to  go  out  to  the 
coast  and  look  for  gold. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to 
say  he  signed  away  an  acre 
of  diamonds,  I  will  maintain  that  crazy  is  the 
word.  No  normal  man  would  voluntarily  em¬ 
brace  two  such  hazardous  means  of  livelihood 
in  succession.  Craziness,  however,  appears  to 
be  the  one  imperishable  family  tradition  to 
which  I  am  heir. 

At  any  rate,  for  four  generations  we  have 
plugged  along  at  perfumery.  I  took  in  formulae 
as  1  took  in  nourishment  from  the  bottle. 
Quite  probably  essential  oils  run  in  my  veins 
where  others  run  good  red  or  blue  blood.  I 
knew  which  tinctures  were  made  with  three 
ounces  to  the  gallon  before  I  knew  that  all  Gaul 
was  divided  into  three  p)arts.  Which  leads 
gently  up  to  the  assertion  that,  while  disclaim¬ 
ing  omniscience — indeed,  I  have  friends  in  the 
Trade,  men  whose  ability  and  judgment  I  re¬ 
spect  and  admire,  who  would  probably  be  will¬ 
ing  to  go  on  the  stand  and  swear  I  knew  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  about  perfumer>’ — yet  I  believe  my 
knowledge,  technique  and  experience  must  be 
somewhat  bigger  and  better  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  technique  and  experience  in  perfumery  of 
the  uninitiate.  If,  as  they  say,  a  stock  company 
actor  can  learn  his  lines  for  next  week’s 


IN  HIS  non-professional  capacity  a 
perfumer  may  have  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  (^ors  of  percolating  coffee 
or  of  steak  and  onions.  As  an  expert 
he  can  often  tell  whether  a  given 
sample  of  geranium  comes  from 
Turkey,  Algiers,  or  France.  His  nose 
knows.  One  of  the  problems  in  make¬ 
up  that  he  is  trying  to  solve  for  Ameri¬ 
can  women  is  caused  by  peculiarities  of 
our  sunlight  and  climate.  He  observes 
that  pink  and  white  is  seldom  a  satis¬ 
factory  make-up  for  blonds,  explains 
why  lip  rouge  ^ould  be  chosen  with 
respect  to  the  color  of  the  teeth,  and 
divulges  some  of  the  other  curious 
lore  of  this  most  fascinating  industry. 


show  by  the  mere  process 
of  carr>’ing  his  sides  in  his 
hat,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  analogous 
exposure  has  infused  me 
with  some  knowledge  of 
perfumery. 

Next  to  the  show  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  newspaper 
business  there  is  none  in 
which  the  average  un¬ 
trained,  uninformed  in¬ 
dividual  thinks  he — or 
she — would  so  shine  as  the 
perfumery  business.  A 
goodly  proportion  of  the 
whole  human  race  is  prepared  at  an  instant’s 
notice — and  without  other  preparation — to  tell 
any  perfumer  how  to  run  his  business  and  make 
lots  of  money.  The  minute  I  can  convince  the 
casual  inquiring  stranger  that  in  spite  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  gross  displace¬ 
ment  and  a  general  mien  of  Nordic  masciilinity 
I  really  and  truly  am  a  perfumer,  that  minute 
I  can  settle  myself  to  the  development  of  the 
peculiar  talent  implied  in  the  epithet  “good 
listener.” 

I  often  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  man 
who  would  not  “allow”  his  wife  to  tise  cos¬ 
metics.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  fairly 
numerous,  and  could  be  depended  upon  to  give 
the  feminine  world  a  big  laugh,  but  he  seems  to 
be  vanishing  rapidly.  A  profound  change  has 
been  taking  place  in  the  public’s  attitude  toward 
cosmetics.  Few  women  any  longer  tr>’  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  fact  that  they  use  them.  Yet  it  is 
hardly  a  generation  since  that  was  the  thing  to 
do.  Surreptitious  applications  of  precipitated 
chalk  and  fresh  cut  beet-root  or  certain  kinds 
of  rose  petals — which  were  supposed  to  impart 
an  imperishable  bloom — were  the  rule.  In 
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Everybody’s  M\gazixe 


those  days  the  manufacturer  who  wanted  to 
get  inquiries  from  his  advertising  had  to  make 
it  plain  that  all  samples  and  “literature”  would 
be  sent  in  plain  unmarked  packages  and  en¬ 
velopes.  The  traffic  in  cosmetics  bore  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  present  day  traffic  in 
beverage  alcohol. 

Now  all  that  is  changed.  No  longer  need 
the  youth  of  the  land  speculate  as  to  whether  or 
not  its  heroine  uses  make-up.  You  just  know 
she  does.  She  makes  no  attempt  to  defraud. 
Wherefore  it  is  supposed  she  uses  a  great  deal 
more  make-up  than  her  mother  or  grandmother 
did.  Perhaps  she  does  use  a  little  more,  but 
that  is  rather  because  she  seizes  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  chances  to  correct  nature’s  deficiencies. 

The  Volstead  of  Rouge  and  Powder 

NTERFERENCE  in  the  perfumery  and  cos¬ 
metic  industries  is  not  confined  to  individuals. 
It  has  long  been  the  sport  of  kings  and  democra¬ 
cies.  The  earliest  instance  I  have  found  oc¬ 
curred  in  1497.  Girolamo  Savonarola,  the  great 
Italian  reform-preacher  was  then  at  the  zenith 
of  his  fame  and  influence.  He  persuaded  the 
ladies  of  Florence  to  give  up  cosmetics.  Har¬ 
ford,  in  his  “Life  of  Michelangelo”  says: 

“A  pyramidal  scaffold  was  erected  opposite 
the  palace  of  the  Signoria.  At  its  base  were  to 
be  seen  false  hair,  false  beards  (sic),  masquerad¬ 
ing  dresses,  rouge  pots,  cards  and  dice,  mirrors 
and  perfumer>’,  b^ds  and  trinkets  of  various 
sorts — guards  were  stationed  to  prevent  unholy 
thefts;  and  as  the  fire  rose  there  was  a  burst  of 
chants,  and  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  the  clanging  of  bells.” 

Shortly  after  this  Savonarola  decided  Rome 
was  more  wicked  and  in  greater  need  of  his 
ministrations  than  Florence.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  Florentine  ladies  soon  “got  tired  of 
a  life  bereft  of  their  favorite  vanities,”  and  the 
consumption  of  perfumery  and  cosmetics  was 
resumed  with  renewed  zest.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  later  we  are  visited  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  sovereign  state  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  attempting  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cos¬ 
metics  by  legislation. 

In  the  days  when  you  and  I  were  young 
whatever  effort  was  made  to  restrain  cos¬ 
metic  users  emphasized  the  horrid  effects  on 
the  addict’s  skin.  Drear  pictures  were  drawn 
at  dusk  in  the  firelight  of  the  nameless  suffer¬ 
ings  of  those  who  had  contracted  “lead  poison¬ 
ing”  from  the  too  free  use  of  “paint  and  pow¬ 
der.”  No  one  ever  stopped  to  explain  what  was 
meant  by  “paint.”  No  one  ever  has  explained. 
Certainly  the  word  did  not  signify  theatrical 
grease  paint.  But  it  made  a  fine  horrendous 
alliteration  with  “powder.”  Now,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware — and  surely  one  in  the  business  would 
hear  of  such  a  disaster — no  one  has  ever  been 
injured,  not  only  permanently  or  dangerously, 
but  not  even  slightly  and  locally  by  the  use  of 


cosmetics.  The  accumulated  experience  of  gen¬ 
erations  shows  that  cosmetics  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  human  skin  except  that  for  whii  h 
they  are  intended.  The  talk  about  “lead  poi¬ 
soning”  is,  like  all  such  talk,  loose  and  beside 
the  point.  It  parallels  the  talk  about  perfume 
drinking  that  began  with  the  publication  of  a 
certain  popular  novel  a  decade  or  more  ago  and 
flared  up  afresh  with  the  advent  of  prohibition. 
Perfume  drinkers  are  like  ghosts:  almost  every¬ 
body  knows  some  one  who  has  seen  one.  But 
did  you  ever  see  one?  Neither  did  I.  Well, 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  from  cosmetics  are  just 
the  same,  the  reason  being  that  for  sixty  years 
at  least  no  face  powder  has  been  made  with 
lead.  Lead  makes  a  fine  face  powder;  so  does 
arsenic.  But  neither  is  as  cheap,  safe  or  satis¬ 
factory  as  oxide  or  stearate  of  zinc.  Occasion¬ 
ally  objection  is  made  to  zinc  in  face  powder. 
One  might,  with  equal  show  of  reason,  object  to 
zinc  in  zinc  ointment,  the  stuff  that  is  used  to 
heal  and  toughen  tender  or  bed-ridden  skins. 

Another  curious  error  that  persists  not  only 
among  the  laity  but  also  in  the  trade  is  that 
there  is  or  should  be  powdered  rice  in  poudre  dc 
riz.  The  trouble  began  with  the  passage  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906.  It  was  pre¬ 
sumed  then  that  a  face  powder  which  contained 
no  powdered  rice  was  misbranded  if  it  was 
labelled  poudre  de  riz.  ^ace  powders  have 
sometimes  contained  powdered  rice,  but  never 
for  long.  Rice  starch  was  never  meant  to  be 
put  on  faces  or  in  face  powders.  But  the  con¬ 
scientious  makers  attempted  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  pure  food  law.  Now  they 
are,  rather  than  spoil  their  powders,  dropping 
the  “misleading”  poudre  de  riz  from  their 
labels.  For  poudre  de  riz,  while  it  translates 
literally  as  “powder  of  rice,”  translates  cor¬ 
rectly  as  “face  powder,”  than  which  it  neither 
means  nor  ever  was  intended  to  mean  more  or 
less. 

American  women  use  more  make-up  than 
Europeans.  They  have  to.  Nature  has  dealt 
badly  with  us  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Our 
sunlight  and  climate  combine  to  burn  the  color 
out  of  the  skin.  The  scientific  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  must  be  left  to  others;  the 
fact  itself  is  obvious.  -VVTiat,  for  instance,  be¬ 
comes  of  the  bright  coloring  we  see  in  the  cheeks 
of  freshly  landed  immigrants?  What  became 
of  the  roast-beef-of-old-England  complexions 
our  two  million  soldiers  brought  back  from 
France?  What  becomes  of  the  roses  in  the 
cheeks  of  our  children?  The  hard,  bright  sun¬ 
light  of  North  America  with  its  skies,  as  Ches- 
terson  says,  “like  blue  enamel,”  brooks  no  emu¬ 
lation  or  competition.  It  draws  the  color  out 
of  our  skins  and  leaves  them  a  dull,  muddy 
white.  There  is  no  natural  way,  short  of  a 
year’s  sojourn  in  northwestern  Europe,  to  over¬ 
come  this  handicap  to  beauty.  If  the  women 
of  this  country  want  their  complexions  to  look 
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the  way  convention  says  they  should  look,  they  chief  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  face  clays  is 

must  use  make-up.  And  it  may  be  that  with  psychological.  Any  of  my  readers  who  have 

the  ever  growing  tendency  to  out-door  living,  done  time  in  amateur  minstrel  shows  must  re- 

the  national  complexion  is  getting  worse  instead  member  how  delightfully  fresh,  clean  and  pink 

of  better,  requiring  more  and  more  cosmetics  to  one’s  complexion  looks  by  contrast,  just  after 

bring  it  up  to  standard.  As  to  this,  one  can  only  the  black-face  make-up  is  removed.  Some- 

spcculate  and — as  a  manufacturer  of  cosmetics  what  the  same  pleasurable  sensation  and  ap- 

— hope  so.  pearance  follows  the  removal  of  a  face  clay. 

.As  to  what  they  should  put  on  their  faces, 

however,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  American  /^PINION  is  also  uncertain  and  divided 

women  have  much  to  learn.  In  the  first  in-  amongst  American  women  touching  the 

stance  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  and  alarm-  question  of  the  particular  colors  that  are  ap¬ 
ing  inclination  on  their  part  to  disregard  the  propriate  to  any  given  complexion.  Here  of 

prime  necessity  of  cleanliness.  Let  me  hasten  course  there  is  latitude  for  debate,  but  there  is 

to  elucidate  that  offensive  pronunciamento.  at  least  one  fixed  rule  by  which  the  argument 
The  human  face  is  subjected  to  almost  as  should  be  governed:  the  same  as  that  covering 

much  dust  and  dirt  and  wear  and  tear  as  the  the  coloring  of  clothing.  The  proper  color  for 

hands.  No  clothing  is  worn  over  it.  It  is  ex-  any  woman  to  use  on  her  face  is  the  one  that  is, 
posed  to  all  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  as  people  say,  becoming  to  her.  Thus  only  in 

sun  and  shade  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  No  one  rare  instances  should  a  blonde  use  a  pink  and 

would  deny  the  salutary  effects  of  soap  and  white  make-up;  because  it  is  only  in  very  rare 

water  on  the  hands.  Yet  there  are  women  in  instances  that  a  blonde  is  naturally  pink  and 

plenty  who  seemingly  believe  these  two  great  white.  Most  blondes  have  a  great  deal  of  yel- 

specifics  are  bad  for  the  complexion.  Nothing,  low  in  their  skins.  The  proper  shades  of  face 

obviously,  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  powder  and  rouge,  therefore,  for  them  to  use 

There  is  no  royal  way  to  a  good  complexion  if  are  those  that  enhance  that  creamy  coloring, 

you  do  not  have  one;  but  there  is  a  sure  recipe  Pink  and  white  are  much  more  generally  the 

for  keeping  what  you  have:  frequent  applica-  colors  of  brunettes,  although  in  point  of  fact 

tions  of  soap,  hot  water  and  elbow  grease.  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  white 

Creams  of  aU  kinds  have  their  uses  and  their  human  skin.  The  whitest  of  us  are  a  good 

application,  but  substituting  for  soap,  hot  wa-  many  shades  “off,”  as  you  can  easily  see  by 

ter  and  elbow  grease  is  not  one  of  these.  Face  comparing  the  color  of  the  page  now  before  you 

clays  may  even  have  their  function.  But,  pri-  with  that  of  the  hand  that  holds  it. 

vately,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Lip  rouges  present  still  greater  difficulties  in 


The  medieval  kill  town  of  Grasse,  with  its  thousands  of  upland  flower  gardens  sheltered  by  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  warmed  by  the  Mediterranean  winds,  is  a  world  center  for  natural  perfumery. 
In  factories  like  this,  Provencal  women  pick  five  million  pounds  of  rose  petals  a  year,  not  to 
mention  orange  blossoms,  jasmine,  and  violets,  the  essences  of  which  are  sent  all  over  the  world. 
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the  way  of  color  selection.  They  are  made  in 
almost  every  conceivable  shade  of  red,  which  is. 
a  convenience  on  the  one  hand  because  there  are 
possible  proper  consumers  for  every  shade,  but 
a  hindrance  on  the  other  because  each  individ¬ 
ual  must  research  so  wide  a  range  to  find  her 
proper  shade.  The  correct  shade  is  that  which 
will  give  its  user’s  lips  the  most  natural  color, 
harmonizing  at  once  with  the  complexion  and — 
most  important — with  the  teeth.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  white  a  woman’s  teeth  may  be, 
if  she  should  get  the  wrong  shade  of  red  on  her 
lips  it  will  make  them  appear  yellow  and  dirty. 
Many  women  do  get  the  wrong  shade;  yet  it 
is  quite  possible  to  find  one  that  will  treat  the 
teeth  right.  It  is  a  matter  of  making  an  intel¬ 
ligent  selection  and  testing  it  in  the  right  light. 

This  matter  of  lighting  b  one  that  has  always 
influenced  cosmetics  and  their  uses.  Thus  be¬ 
fore  my  grandfather  discovered  the  formula 
now  universally  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  face  powder  and  rouge,  there  was  always  the 
dangerous  possibility  that  the  fumes  emanat¬ 
ing  from  candle  and  gas  light  would  oxidize 
milady’s  complexion  right  on  her  face,  turning 
her  lovely  pink  and  white  skin  a  ghastly  gre\' 
and  brown.  (No  wonder  she  was  so  cagey  in 
her  use  of  cosmetics!)  Latterly  our  crowded 
living  conditions  have  profoundly  affected  com¬ 
plexions.  In  cities  it  b  probably  the  excep¬ 
tional  thing  for  a  woman  to  use  daylight  when 
making  herself  up  for  the  street.  She  uses  elec¬ 
tric  light,  with  the  almost  inevitable  result  that 
she  applies  either  too  much  or  too  little.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  actresses 
appear  badly  made-up  in  public.  Theatrical 
dressing-rooms  are,  rightly,  equipped  with 
powerful  electric-lights  instead  of  daylight. 


The  Real  Secret  of  Make-Up 

The  only  way  to  make-up  properly  for  out¬ 
door  wear  is  to  stand  immediately  before  a 
window,  facing  the  strong  daylight,  and  to  use  a 
hand-mirror  close  up.  Those  of  my  feminine 
readers,  if  any,  who  have  not  tried  thb  system 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  better  it  will 
make  them  look — how  much  more  natural. 

Speaking  of  daylight  recalls  a  surprising  fact 
— surprising  to  me  at  any  rate;  namely,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  women  one  passes  in  the 
street  wear  no  make-up  at  all.  There  b  still  a 
big  undeveloped  market  for  cosmetics.  Years 
ago  when  I  read  how  a  certain  system  of  chain 
tobacco  stores  always  posted  watchers  to  count 
the  number  of  smokers  who  passed  a  point  at 
which  it  contemplated  opening  a  store,  I  started 
counting  the  women  I  passed  who  wore  no 
make-up.  Now  I  do  it  almost  automatically 
wherever  I  go.  I  should  urge  other  men  to  try 
the  same  test,  to  check  up  on  me,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  check-ups 
would  be  inaccurate;  a  surprbing  number  of 
men  are  totally  unable  to  tell  whether  a  woman 


b  wearing  make-up  or  not.  My  own  counts 
show  that  while  proportions  vary  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  nevertheless  scarcely  half  of  all  the  women 
in  the  civilized  world — most  of  which  I  have 
checked  in  greater  or  less  degree  for  a  decade  or 
more — use  any  make-up  at  all  on  the  street. 

Why  they  should  not  remains  a  riddle-  a 
riddle  as  unfathomable  as  the  broad  question  of 
what  they  do  with  all  the  cosmetics  they  buy. 
Mr.  Coleman,  I  believe,  said  it  was  the  mus¬ 
tard  people  left  on  their  plates  that  gave  him 
hb  market,  not  the  mustard  they  ate.  Well, 
women  do  not  eat  face  powder  and  rouge  and 
lip-stick;  neither  do  they  leave  them  on  their 
plates.  What  then  do  they  do  with  it  all? 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  my  own  pow¬ 
der  mill,  with  an  output  running  into  tons  per 
diem  should  be  able  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months  to  turn  out  enough  face  powder  to 
last  as  long  as  the  Republic.  Vet  they  always 
want  more.  .\nd  I  know  there  are  many  other 
plants  both  here  and  abroad  that  turn  out  more 
stuff  than  mine;  that,  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 
I  am  a  small  frog  in  a  big  puddle.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  post  an  appropriate  reward  to  be  handed 
to  the  person  who  can  explain  satbfactorily 
where  it  all  goes. 

And  there  are  more  people  going  into  the 
business  every'  day.  Each  year  sees  a  few  more 
go  in  than  drop  out,  although  the  mortality  is 
heavy.  The  main  reason  why  so  many  cos¬ 
meticians  blow  up  b  that  it  b  too  easy  to  start 
in  the  business. 

“Anyone,”  my  grandfather  used  to  say,  “who 
has  a  spoon,  a  barrel  and  a  sieve  can  go  in  the 
face  powder  business.” 

Nor  did  he  grossly  exaggerate.  It  really  is 
possible  to  make  face  powder  with  no  more 
equipment  than  that.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
push  a  little  talc,  oxide  or  stearate  of  zinc,  and 
starch  through  the  sieve  into  the  barrel,  pour 
in  a  ready  mixed  perfume  such  as  any  essential 
oil  dealer  will  be  ^d  to  furnish,  and  spoon  out 
your  finbhed  product  into  little  boxes.  Then 
take  it  to  the  nearest  dealer  in  cosmetics  and 
sell  it.  You  will  have  only  a  round  thousand 
regbtered  brands  in  the  United  States  to  com¬ 
pete  with! 

What  selb  such  a  thing  as  face  powder  is  not 
fundamentally  the  quality  of  the  powder,  nor 
the  appearance  of  the  package,  nor  the  catchi- 
ness  of  its  advertising  and  its  name.  One  of 
the  biggest  sellers  in  the  world  has  a  name, 
partly  derived  from  the  Arabic,  that  no  mere 
Nordic  can  frame  to  pronounce  without  a 
struggle.  Not  infrequently  face  powder  boxes 
are  drab  and  uninviting  to  the  eye.  The 
quality  of  the  powder  in  them  b  about  all  alike. 
Most  of  them  are  made  according  to  the  same 
basic  formula,  insignificantly  vari^.  They  are 
almost  equally  goc^,  whether  they  cost  ten  cents 
or  ten  dollars  the  box.  No,  the  thing  that  makes 
them  or  breaks  them  b  their  perfume. 


In  •kcltered  valleyt  of  tkc  Pyrenco  like  tki*.  tkey 
pick  tke  roaes  wkick  will  perfume  far-off  New 
York,  Ckica^o  or  San  Francisco.  Tke  Bulgarian 
peasant  girl  on  tke  rigkt  must  gatker  a  ton  and  a 
kalf  of  rose  petals  to  make  a  pound  of  tke  precious 
pale-yellow  crystals  called  attar  of  roses,  tke  pow¬ 
erful  odor  of  wkick  must  ke  diluted  many  times. 


This  explains  why  the  maker  of  cosmetics 
is  always  and  primarily  a  perfumer.  The 
right  perfume  will  bring  the  customers  back 
again  and  again  for  more,  .'knd  it  is  no  easy 
problem  to  pick  the  right  perfume,  nor  to  sus¬ 
tain  it  uniformly  after  it  has  been  found.  Pro¬ 
ducing  perfumes  is  something  like  producing 
plays.  The  cost  of  the  gamble  is  high,  and  no 
one  can  say  beforehand  what  will  be  a  hit  and 
what  will  not.  Certain  rules  must  of  course  be 
followed,  else  failure  becomes  inevitable;  but 
these  same  rules  do  not  always  guarantee 
success. 

Perfumes  must  be  strong.  Civilized  humans 
have  very  little  use  for  their  noses.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  sense  of  smell  does  not  rank  with, 
say,  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  in  wines,  among 
the  Epicurean  virtues.  Many  p)eople  cannot 
differentiate  between  the  various  floral  odors. 
A  perfumer  should  be  able — and  some  of  them 
are — to  distinguish  between  Turkish.  Algerian, 
and  French  geranium,  for  example.  Many 
laymen  cannot  distinguish  even  between  gera¬ 
nium  and  rose.  Indeed  a  well-known  perfumer 
has  been  known  to  boast  that  one  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts,  reputed  to  be  perfumed  with  rose,  con¬ 
tains  no  rose  at  all,  nor  anything  nearer  rose 
than  geranium.  Most  of  us,  until  we  are  told, 
do  not  associate  the  odor  of  carnation  with 
clove.  While  an  interesting  side  light  (or  side 


smell)  on  the  subject  of  olfactory  education  is 
to  be  found  in  our  national  prejudice  against 
skunk  musk.  We  have  all  been  reared  in  the 
belief  that  the  odor  of  skunk  musk  is  revolting. 

[Continued  on  page  i6^} 


At  tke  Hntsk.  War  Baby**  up  a^aia.  bead  and  bead  with  my  Freelover.  A  dead  heat,  a  do|^l,  no  decision 


Half^a-Leg 


SERE  they  come  down  the 
stretch,  three  abreast,  ding- 
dong,  heels  and  hoofs,  nose 
and  nose  to  the  finish.  Bui 
my  two -year -old  chestnut, 
Freelover,  is  in  the  middle. 
Two  others,  running  as  an 
entr>-  for  old  Hankins  G.  Moore,  hard-nosed, 
headed,  hearted,  boiled,  and  fisted  banker  here 
in  Louisville,  are  on  either  side  of  him.  These 
three  are  the  class  of  the  field.  My  colt’s  the 
class  of  the  three,  but  they’re  running  coupled 
against  him,  with  two  smart  jocks  aboard. 

“Every  nickel  I’ve  got,  or  could  borrow  or 
beg,  is  on  Freelover,’’  I  muttered  to  myself. 
“Good  night.  Au  revoir.” 

“Maybe  he’ll  get  through,’’  says  Sammy 
Edgerton,  standing  by  me  at  the  gate. 

“Get  through?  Like  a  camel  gets  through  a 
needle’s  eye,’’  I  said.  “Moore’s  boys  will  pinch 
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him  off  like  a  pair  of  pliers.  Not  a  chance.” 

“Rough  work.”  says  Sam. 

“Rough?  Rough?"  1  yelled.  “It’s  so  raw 
it’s  bleeding!”  And  I  started  right  then,  for  the 
judges’  stand.  The  judges  let  me  protest,  but 
that  was  all  the  good  it  did  me.  Afraid  of  old 
man  Moore,  who  owned  almost  everything 
around  here,  and  they  don’t  care  to  rule  against 
him  in  favor  of  a  fiat-heeled  horseman. 

Beautiful  finish.  Three  abreast,  nose  and 
whisker,  tight  as  a  fat  man’s  belt.  The  crowd’s 
crazy  wild.  Numbers  go  up,  Moore’s  colts 
one  and  two,  my  colt,  shov^  back  to  show. 
Crowd  yells  approval,  too,  because  Moore's 
pair  rule  favorites.  But  every  horseman  that 
saw  the  race,  ever>'  jock,  swipe,  and  tout  on  the 
grounds  knew  my  colt  and  my  boy’d  been 
squeezed  back,  saw  Moore’s  boys  pulling  toward 
each  other  a  little,  just  enough  to  shut  off  my 
colt.  Raw,  rough! 

“Too  bad,”  says  Sammy,  after  I’ve  told  the 


» 


— but  DO,  the  crowd'*  gone  mad.  \Vkat  do  they  care  if  it  is  an  upset?  "Freelover,  Freelover,  Freelover!' 


Onward  j 


judges  what  I  think,  and  why.  “But  if  you’d 
let  me  ride  him,  I’d  never  have  got  in  there  to  be 
pinched  back.” 

But  that  didn’t  comfort  me  any.  Once  the 
kid  had  the  colt  in  the  middle,  he  was  entitled 
to  track  room.  Sam  wanted  to  help.  Best 
friend  I’ve  got,  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  was 
my  friend  before  him,  old  Samuel  T.  Edgerton, 
horseman,  tobacco  man,  and  later  oil  broker 
and  speculator.  The  man  who  helped  try  to 
place  Kentucky  ahead  of  Oklahoma  as  an  oil 
state,  and  so  on.  .Always  around  with  me  at 
the  track,  especially  since  his  father  sold  out  his 
stable. 

“.And  if  I  ever  find  out  it  was  old  man  Moore’s 
orders  to  those  boys,”  I  said,  “I’ll  get  even  with 
him  if  I  hang  for  it.” 

“Oh,  now,  maybe  he  didn’t  know  what  they 
were  doing,”  says  Sam.  “More  likely,  his 
trainer  put  ’em  up  to  it.  Mr.  Moore  don’t 
know  the  fine  points  of  the  game.” 


Well,  I  should  worr\’  about  how  it  was  done. 
I  had  enough  trouble  on  my  hands,  trying  to 
keep  out  of  jail  for  debts.  Sold  four  other 
horses  I  had,  raised  some  money,  satisfied  some 
of  my  debtors  for  awhile,  and  then  set  in  to 
starve  all  winter.  And  it  was  a  long  hard 
winter,  and  a  longer,  harder  spring.  Might 
have  got  out  whole,  but  I  just  had  to  keep  one 
horse — this  two-year-old  Freelover.  He  gave 
promise  of  running  on  into  one  of  the  best  stake 
horses  in  America.  I  owned  this  colt’s  mammy, 
old  Sweet  Lover,  and  she  won  races  for  me  on 
blame  near  every  track  in  .America,  besides 
being  the  nicest,  best  mannered  pet  that  ever 
wore  a  saddle.  Freelover,  looking  just  like  her, 
has  all  her  willingness  to  fight  and  run,  all  her 
speed,  and  all  her  good  manners.  Do  any¬ 
thing  you  ask  him  to.  And  there  you  are, 
promise,  sentiment,  necessity — I  had  to  make  a 
living,  didn’t  I? 

“Sammy,”  I  said  to  Sammy  Edgerton,  out  at 
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Douglas  Park,  one  morning  in  March.  “How’d 
you  like  to  own  a  half  interest  in  the  most 
promising  two-year-old  in  America?”  I’d  come 
to  that.  Couldn’t  get  by  any  longer. 

“When  you  want  capital,  Delmar,”  he  said, 
“hunt  up  a  capitalist.” 

“Shake  down  the  old  man,”  I  suggested. 

“Father’s  not  doing  any  too  well,”  said 
Sammy.  “He’s  sunk  about  everything  in  oil. 
But  if  I  can  make  a  raise,  we’ll  talk  Iciness. 
What  do  you  want  for  a  half  interest?” 

“Two  thousand  dollars.”  I  said. 

“Oh,  Del,”  he  protested.  “Listen,  talk 
sense.” 

“Well,  I  might  take  fifteen  hundred,”  I  said. 

“See  you  tomorrow,”  Sammy  promised.  “I’ll 
be  out  here  in  the  morning,  and  I’d  like  to 
exercise  the  colt  for  you.  Then,  if  I  like  him 
and  can  raise  the  jack,  we’ll  make  a  trade.” 

This  boy  is  a  born  horseman.  But  he’s  got 
no  money.  I’m  only  grabbing  at  a  straw  be¬ 
fore  I  drown.  It’s  all  over  town  that  Sam’s 
father  owes  a  bunch  of  money  to  Hankins 
Moore,  who’s  threatened  to  foreclose  and  keep 
Edgerton’s  collateral.  However,  Sammy  came 
out  next  morning  and  galloped  Freelov^er  a  mile 
or  so  with  a  brisk  eighth  at  the  end.  You  never 
saw  a  colt  work  nicer.  Sammy’s  only  a  kid, 
maybe  nineteen,  just  through  a  militarj’  acad¬ 
emy,  and  waiting  to  go  to  college.  Weighs  a 
hundred  thirty-five,  and  sits  a  horse  like  he’s 
born  on  one. 

“Give  me  till  noon,  Del,”  he  said,  when  we’d 
cooled  out  the  colt.  “If  I  can  raise  the  money. 
I’ll  buy  a  half  interest  for  fifteen  hundr^ 
dollars.” 

“All  right,”  I  said. 

AT  NOON  I  saw  him  downtown,  and  he  said 
it  was  like  pulling  teeth,  and  he  hated  to 
take  the  money,  as  hard  up  as  his  father  was, 
but  here  it  was.  I  had  about  seventeen  places 
to  scatter  that  money  in,  leaving  some  here  and 
some  there.  And  Sammy  had  a  date  for  a  mo¬ 
tor  trip  out  in  the  country  with  a  party  which 
included  Bethel  Moore,  the  daughter  of  old 
man  Moore.  Seems  he’s  keen  about  her.  The 
only  arrangement  we  had  was  that  Sammy 
would  be  out  next  morning  to  gallop  the  colt. 

So  I  got  to  the  track  early,  and  waited 
around  and  waited  around,  but  no  Sammy. 
Finally,  I  found  a  colored  boy  and  put  him  up, 
and  when  the  work  was  done  and  the  colt  had 
got  back  in  the  bam,  I  went  in  to  town  for 
something  to  eat.  Bought  a  paper  to  take  in 
with  my  coffee,  and  then  I  got  the  shock  of 
my  life. 

“Samuel  T.  Edgerton,  His  Fortune  Gone, 
Takes  Life.” 

That  was  the  headline,  and  it  was  about  all 
I  could  read  for  awhile.  Anyway,  I  didn’t  need 
to  read  the  details,  hardly,  because  I  knew  just 
about  what  had  ha|>pen^.  A  man  can’t  quit 


tobacco,  which  he  knows,  and  the  turf,  which 
he  knows,  and  his  land,  which  he  knows,  to  out¬ 
smart  the  smart  guys  in  their  own  game,  which 
he  don’t  know.  Oil,  or  maybe  the  lack  of  oil, 
beat  Samuel  T.  Edgerton,  as  I  saw  it,  and  that’s 
probably  what  the  paper  said.  And  on  top  of 
that,  he  made  the  mistake  of  borrowing  from 
Moore,  who  had  an  eye  on  his  collateral.  It 
didn’t  say  Moore’s  bank  had  called  Mr.  Edger¬ 
ton’s  loans,  but  I  could  read  that  between  the 
lines. 

“But  he  was  white,”  I  said  to  myself.  “The 
blamed  old  he-man.  Last  thing  he  did,  prob¬ 
ably,  was  to  give  Sammy  just  one  thing  that 
Sammy  said  he  wanted — a  half  interest  in  Frce- 
lover.  And  then  he  shot  himself.” 

Well,  sir,  this  thing  kind  of  got  me,  and  1 
could  have  shot  myself  for  rushing  out  and 
spreading  the  boy’s  fifteen  hundred  around  so 
quick.  But  then  if  I  hadn’t,  some  of  my  credi¬ 
tors  might  have  shot  me.  Or  taken  Freelover 
away  from  me,  and  there  was  Freelover.  It's 
up  to  Freelover,  I  thought,  to  save  Sammy  and 
and  me  both,  and  by  jing,  Freelover  will  do  it. 
Only  it’s  weeks  till  racing  starts. 

I  couldn’t  do  anything.  Didn’t  get  to  go  to 
the  funeral  services,  because  they  were  strictly 
private.  Only  members  of  the  fambly,  and 
who  that  means  besides  this  poor  kid,  Sammy,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell.  Wanted  to  help  Sam, 
any  way  I  could.  But  I  didn’t  see  him  for  two 
weeks,  or  more. 

“Hello,  Del,  old  timer,”  I  heard  somebody 
saying  when  I  went  up  to  the  bam  door  one 
morning.  “Oversleep,  or  been  sick?” 

“Why — why,  Sam,  what  you  doing  out  here?” 
I  said.  I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  Sammy 
himself,  but  there  he  stood,  looking  sort  of  white 
and  peaked.  “Listen,  boy,  I  tri^  to  get  hold 
of  you  to  see  if  I  could  help  you  out.  Give  you 
a  lift  some  way,  but — ” 

“I  know’  you  did,  Del,  but  there  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  to  do,”  he  said,  with  a  smile.  “Hope 
Freelover  is  coming  along.  I’m  ready  to  gallop 
him.” 

“All  right,  we  11  have  him  out  in  a  minute,”  I 
said,  seeing  he  wanted  to  keep  this  other  out  of 
his  mind. 

“Take  off  my  coat;”  says  Sammy,  getting 
ready  to  ride. 

“That  your  taxi  over  there?”  I  said.  “Taxis 
cost  money.” 

“My  taxi,”  laughs  Sam.  “I  drive  it.” 

“What?”  I  said.  “No.” 

“Yeah,  got  a  job  a  week  ago,”  Sammy  says. 
“Driving  a  car’s  about  all  I  know  how  to  do.” 

So  he  works  out  Freelover,  and  seems  to  gel  a 
kick  out  of  it.  Gives  the  colt  a  rambling  gal¬ 
lop,  and  brings  him  in  with  a  grin  all  over  his 
face.  Looks  like  it’s  the  first  time  he’s  enjoyed 
himself  in  years.  He’s  all  wrought  up  over  this 
colt,  and  so  am  I,  but  he’s  only  ridden  in  slow 
workouts,  while  I’ve  seen  hundreds  of  colts  work 
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out  nice  that  never  had  a  thing  when  they  got 
to  the  races.  So  I  talk  down  his  enthusiasm, 
because  I  don’t  want  him  banking  too  heavy  on 
Freelover. 

“But  say,  Sammy,”  I  said,  “you’d  better  run 
along.  rU  walk  Freelover  around  and  rub  him 
down  myself.  You’ll  lose  your  job  with  this 
taxi  company  if  you  grab  its  time  and  bum  its 
gas  to  come  out  here.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  he  laughs.  “I  use  my  tips 
to  pay  for  the  gas  I  burn,  and  pay  for  the  time.” 

I’m  telling  you  this,  just  to  show  what  kind  of 
a  boy  I’m  tied  up  with,  and  what  kind  of  stuff 
he  had  from  his  father,  Samuel  T.  Edgerton, 
and  his  grandfather  old  Colonel  Edgerton  him¬ 
self.  We  go  along  almost  a  month  this  way. 
Sammy  coming  out  to  the  track  early  every 
morning  and  riding  Freelover.  He’s  wor!:ing 
nights  now,  and  his  ride  winds  up  his  twelve- 
hour  trick.  He’s  white  as  a  sheet  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  thin,  because  it  is  hard  on  a 
youngster  to  switch  his  days  and  nights.  Espe¬ 
cially  when  he  wants  to  use  some  of  the  after¬ 
noons  seeing  this  girl.  Bethel  Moore.  One 
afternoon  he  brought  her  to  the  track,  and  we 
led  out  Freelover  for  her. 

“Could  I  ride  him?”  she  asked,  looking  first 
at  me,  and  then  at  Sammy. 

“Sure,”  says  Sammy,  grinning  at  me,  and 
winking. 

“Well,  now,  I’m  afraid  it  wouldn’t  do.  Miss 
Moore,”  I  said. 

“But  Sam  says  I  may,”  she  insists,  putting 
on  a  little  pout  for  me. 

“Sam  leaves  the  training  of  this  colt  to  me, 
and  while  he’s  gentle  and  kind — ” 

“  That’s  what  Sanruny  says,  and  if  he’s  gentle, 
I  can  ride  him. 

“Oh,  well,  never  mind,”  says  Miss  Moore. 
“He’s  a  pretty  thing,  anyway.  And  isn’t  that 
a  lovely  white  line  in  his  face.  Just  like  an  ex¬ 
clamation  point  in  white  ink  on  gold  paper!  1 
love  him,  Sammy,”  and  she  turns  to  Sam. 

They  go  on  away,  because  it’s  getting  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Sam  has  to  take  her  home 
and  then  go  to  work  with  his  taxi.  But  this 
little  visit  gives  me  an  idea.  We  are  both  hard 
up  as  can  be.  Sam  makes  just  about  enough 
to  live  on,  and  give  him  a  little  to  spend  on  the 
girl.  Some  of  the  people  I  owe  money  to  are 
beginning  to  lay  down  on  me,  and  there’s  feed 
to  buy,  and  stable  rent  to  pay,  and  so  forth. 

Freelover  only  had  two  races  as  a  two- 
year-old,  winning  one  of  them  and  losing 
the  other  about  as  far  as  from  me  to  my  vest 
pocket.  When  Moore’s  entry'  squeezed  him 
back.  And  it  costs  money  to  ready  a  horse, 
hire  a  swipe  and  a  jockey,  pay  fees,  and  so 
forth.  I  don’t  know  where  I  can  raise  a  dime. 
I  couldn’t  raise  weeds  in  a  hot  house! 

“Sam.”  I  said  to  him  after  the  next  gallop, 
“we  need  monev.” 


“I  may  be  able  to  pay  my  board  this  week,” 
he  grinn^.  “How  much  do  we  need?” 

^  I  outlined  my  plans.  It  looks  like  we 
ought  to  have  at  least  another  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  Where  to  get  it  is  the  question,  and 
neither  Sam  nor  my'self  has  any  answer.  At 
least,  I  let  on  like  I  have  no  idea  until  Sam  ad¬ 
mits  he  wouldn’t  know  where  to  get  any  money 
without  a  jimmy  and  a  stick  of  powder. 

“Well,”  I  said,  “you  might  sell  one  quarter 
interest  to  Miss  Moore  and  her  mother.” 

“Oh,  no,  Del.”  he  protests,  scowling.  “They 
wouldn’t  buy,  and  brides,  I  would  not  think  of 
stringing  them  like  that.  W’hy,  I  paid  you 
fifteen  hundred  for  a  half  interest!  Think  I’d 
stick  them  fifteen  hundred  for  a  quarter?” 

“Who  said  that?”  I  demand^.  “Fifteen 
for  a  half,  seven-fifty  for  a  quarter.  Go  on, 
Sam,  try  it!  One  leg  of  old  Freelover  for  seven 
hundred  fifty  dollars.”  Don’t  know  how  the 
notion  popp^  into  my  head. 

“That’s  good,”  chuckles  Sammy.  “Seven- 
fifty  for  a  quarter  horse!  By  George,  maybe  I 
will,  at  that.  But  that  don’t  raise  the  Mteen 
hundred.” 

“No,  I’ll  sell  another  leg,”  I  said,  without  any 
idea  where  I’d  sell  it. 

“But  keep  control,”  warned  Sam.  “And 
rU  let  you  know  how  I  come  out.” 

All  day  long  I  studied  this  problem  of  finding 
a  buyer  for  one  leg  of  Freelover.  Only  thing  I 
knew  was  that  I  could  not  afford  to  sell  to  some 
other  horseman  or  any  horse  fan,  because  that 
would  mean  somebody  interfering  with  the 
handling  of  the  colt.  I’m  laying  awake  that 
night  worrying  over  this  thing,  when  I  hear  a 
honking  outside  my  boarding-house.  Then 
somebody  yells,  and  I  stick  my  head  out  the 
window. 

“Del,  oh,  Del,”  and  it’s  Sammy’s  voice. 

“Yeah?” 

“I’ll  have  my  prospects  out  there  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  early,”  he  said.  "So  long,”  and  off  he  went 
in  his  taxi. 

Musta  stopped  on  a  run  to  some  place,  and 
wanted  to  have  me  all  set  for  the  transaction. 
It  strikes  me  the  boy  works  fast,  to  be  bringing 
out  Mrs.  Moore  and  the  girl  first  thing  the  very 
next  morning.  I’m  in  the  stall  rubbing  down 
the  colt  to  make  his  chestnut  coat  shine.  I  get 
him  all  polished  up  like  a  bar  rail,  when  I  hear 
a  honking.  Step  outside,  and  here  comes 
Sammy. 

“Here  we  are,”  he  said.  “Mrs.  Moore  and 
Bethel,  all  ready  to  look  over  our  proposition. 
But  we  have  to  make  it  snappy.  The  old  lady 
will  bawl  me  out  if  I’m  late.” 

“That’s  no  way  to  talk  about  Mrs.  Moore,”  I 
said. 

“I  mean  the  old  lady  I  work  for,”  he  laughs. 
“Didn’t  I  tell  you  a  woman  owns  this  taxi  line? 
Mrs.  Sullivan.” 

It  was  not  such  a  hard  job.  Mrs.  Moore  was 
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a  Kentucky  woman,  bom  and  bred,  and  she 
loved  horses.  Hankins  Moore  had  come  to 
Louisville  from  down  East  somewhere,  and  he 
thought  Kentuckians  didn’t  know  anything, 
even  horseflesh,  and  he  undertook  to  prove  it. 
I’ll  admit  he  showed  them  a  lot  of  tricks  about 
banking,  and  business,  but  he  didn’t  know  a 
horse  from  a  horse  chestnut.  Fell  a  sucker  for 
anything  that  sounded  good,  cost  a  bunch  of 
dough,  and  came  from  outside  the  state.  All 
this  gave  Mrs.  Moore  a  pain. 

“And  I’d  so  like  to  see  Sam  get  ahead,”  she 
said.  We  stood  by  the  rail  while  Sammy  gal¬ 
loped  Freelover.  “He’s  a  good  boy — ” 

“You  said  something,  Mrs.  Moore,”  I  said. 

“Freelover  looks  like  a  good  colt,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “My  father  used  to  say  you  should 
look  at  the  head  and  eyes,  and  then  at  the  hind¬ 
quarters.  Do  you  really  believe  a  colt  will  do 
well,  Mr.  Johnson?” 

“Ma’am,  I’m  sure  of  it,”  I  declared.  “He’s 
by  Freedom,  out  of  my  fine  old  racing  mare. 
Sweet  Lover.  Good  lines,  and  he’s  a  good  in¬ 
dividual,  as  you’ve  just  said.  If  I  wasn’t  so 
poor,  I’d  never  have  sold  Sam  a  half  interest.” 

“Well  then,  I  think  Bethel  and  I  can  scrape 
up,  between  us,  to  buy  a  quarter,”  she  smiled. 
“Or  as  Sam  quoted  you,  one  leg.  But  Mr. 
Johnson,  one  thing  is  important.  We  cannot 
have  it  known  anywhere,  that  we  are  helping 
Sam.  Mr.  Moore  would  be  furious.” 

“Absolutely,”  I  said.  “You  can  trust  me, 
ma’am.” 

SAMMY  came  jogging  Freelover  along  the 
rail,  and  pulled  up  close  to  us.  I  never 
saw  a  handsomer  colt  in  my  life,  and  I  looked  at 
the  two  ladies  to  see  how  they  registered.  Airs. 
Moore  was  all  admiration,  and  the  girl,  well,  she 
was  simply  so  excited  she  could  hardly  talk 
straight. 

“Oh,  Sam,  we’re  going  to  do  it,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “We'll  buy  one  leg,  won’t  we,  mother? 
And  I’ve  already  picked  out  the  one  I 
want!” 

“That’s  quick  work,”  Sam  replied,  sliding 
down.  “Which  one?” 

“That  right  foreleg,”  she  says,  promptly. 

“I  don’t  see  that  it  makes  much  difference,” 
Mrs.  Moore  laughs. 

“Oh,  I  know  that,  Alother,”  Bethel  flushed. 
“But  just  the  same,  I’d  like  to  feel  that  the  right 
foreleg  belongs  to  me!  That  lovely  white 
stocking,  almost  to  the  knee,”  Bethel  said. 
“It’s  the  prettiest  leg.  Besides  the  white  ex¬ 
clamation  point  on  his  face,  it’s  the  only  white 
on  him.” 

“I  suppose  beauty  is  as  good  a  reason  as  any 
other,”  I  said. 

“But  Bethel  is  not  horseman  enough  to  know 
that  a  white  foot  is  the  likeliest  to  show  weak¬ 
ness,”  said  Mrs.  Aloore.  “I’ve  heard  my  father 
say  that.” 


“An  old  saying,  ma’am,”  I  said.  “And  also. 
Miss  Aloore’s  picked  the  hardest  one  to  keep 
clean.” 

“Never  mind  that.  I’ll  manicure  it  myself,” 
exclaimed  the  girl. 

We  had  a  good  laugh,  and  closed  the  deal. 
Later  that  day  Sam  showed  up  with  the  money. 
Then  it  was  up  to  me  to  think  of  somebody  el^ 
to  buy  another  leg  of  Freelover. 

So  I  stewed  around  and  stewed  around,  ail 
day  long,  and  all  the  next  day.  Finally  it  came 
to  me  like  an  inspiration,  so  I  went  to  the  office 
of  this  taxi  company  Sam  works  for,  and  asked 
for  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Might  as  well  try  another 
woman,  I  figured,  having  already  brought  two 
into  the  firm.  A  secretary  asked  me  my  name 
and  business,  and  I  told  her  Mrs.  Sullivan  would 
not  know  either,  and  this  matter  was  personal 
and  confidential.  She  wouldn’t  go  in,  but  I 
insisted.  Mrs.  Sullivan  must  have  been  curi¬ 
ous,  because  when  the  girl  came  out  she  showed 
me  in. 

“Mrs.  Peggy  Sullivan,”  it  said  on  the  door. 
From  that,  I  figured  she  must  be  a  widow  wo¬ 
man,  not  having  her  husband’s  name,  Mike,  or 
anything.  I  opened  the  door  and  went  in,  and 
there  sat  as  nice  a  looking  woman  as  you’ll 
want  to  see.  Almost  middle-aged,  maybe,  with 
big  blue  eyes  behind  her  glasses,  and  fine  brown 
hair.  A  Uttle  plump,  majw,  but  not  too  much 
so,  and  a  strong,  determined  expression  on  her 
face. 

“Mrs.  Sullivan?  I’m  Delmar  Johnson, 
ma’am,”  I  said.  “Sorry  I  had  to  argue  with 
your  secretary,  but  this  is  a  confidential  visit.” 

“Unusual  to  say  the  least,”  she  snaps.  “What 
do  you  wish?” 

“Well,  it’s  a  hard  matter  to  relate,”  I  said. 
“But  if  you’ll  give  me  a  few  minutes — ” 

“I  can  spare  a  few,”  she  interrupts. 

“Thank  you.  There’s  a  young  fellow  work¬ 
ing  for  you  named  Sam  Edgerton,”  I  said. 
“Sam’s  a  good  boy — ” 

“New  with  the  company,”  she  says.  “Were 
you  a  passenger  in  his  cab?” 

“No  ma’am,  this  is  not  a  damage  case,”  I 
said.  “Sam’s  a  good  boy — ” 

“I  know  that,  or  he  wouldn’t  be  working  for 
us,”  she  says. 

So  I  just  dumped  the  whole  story  out  in  front 
of  her,  pell-mell  and  nillywilly,  all  at  once.  1 
must  have  got  excited  and  talked  pretty  fast, 
but  she  listened  to  every  word. 

“And  now,  I  want  to  find  somebody  to  help 
us,  to  help  Sam  and  me,  see  it  through,”  I  said. 
“We  need  money,  and  can’t  borrow.  So  we’re 
willing  to  sell  one  leg  of  this  colt — ” 

“One  leg  won’t  be  worth  anything,”  she 
smiles,  easing  up  in  her  manner. 

“By  itself,  no,  but  working  with  the  others, 
yes,”  I  said.  “You  see  all  four  legs  arp  sound 
and  strong.  Sam  owns  one  leg,  I  own  one, 
we  need  to  sell — ” 
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“Who’d  you  sell  the  other  oue  to?”  she  de- 
i  mands. 

I  ‘'Well,  that  was  to  be  a  conhdential  matter,” 

;  I  said,  seeing  I’d  spilled  the  beans.  But  she  in- 
i  sisted  on  knowing,  so  I  had  to  tell  her. 

“But  I  wouldn’t  have  told  even  you,”  I  said, 

[  “if  I  hadn’t  been  confident  you’d  buy  one  leg, 
i  or  a  fourth  mterest.” 

I  “You  acquire  confidence  easily,”  she  smiled. 

I  “I’ve  said  nothing  to  indicate  I’ll  buy  a  fourth 
r  interest  in  Freelover — I  don’t  like  that  name.” 

“Oh,  but  the  name  don’t  mean  anything, 
j  ma’am,”  I  said.  “All  it  means  is  that  his 
;  mother  was  Sweet  Lover,  and  his  sire  was 
'  Freedom.  We  sort  of  combine  horse  names 
r  sometimes — ”  . 

p  “That’s  pretty,”  she  said  to  herself..  “A  nice 
custom.  Freelover,  Sweet  Lover’s  little  boy.” 
Then  she  looked  up  at  me.  “I’ll  think  it  over. 

:  Right  now  I’m  not  in  the  notion,”  she  said. 

.  “But  ma’am,”  I  begun.  She  cut  me  off,  say- 
!  ing  she  was  busy.  I  wanted  to  suggest  she 
[  might  talk  it  over  with  Sammy,  but  I  didn’t 
^  have  time.  She  shushed  me  right  out.  All  I 
i  could  think  of  as  I  went  was  that  I  didn’t  have 
any  more  chance  than  a  gasless  taxi  would  have 
^  against  Freelover  and  that  if  I  had  as  good  a 
business  manager  as  this  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I’d 
^  never  of  gone  broke. 

SAT  up  nearly  all  ni^t  ti^’ing  to  think  of 
somebody  that  might  be  interested  in  buy- 
!  ing  one  leg  of  Freelover.  Lost  so  much  sleep, 
t  that  I  was  late  getting  out  to  the  track  next 
morning.  When  1  did  get  there,  a  taxi  was 
waiting  not  far  from  my  stall,  and  1  wondered 
what  kind  of  a  yam  I’d  give  Sammy.  Went 
right  by  the  machine,  expecting  to  find  Sam  in 
the  bam. 

“You’re  a  fine  business  man,”  I  heard  a  wo¬ 
man’s  voice  saying.  It  was  Mrs.  Sullivan. 
’  “You’re  due  at  six  o’clock,  and  it’s  half-past 
\  now.  If  I  ran  my  business  that  way.  I’d  never 
(  have  any  passengers.” 

“I  did  not  expect  a  buyer  thb  morning,”  I 
I  said,  taking  off  my  hat. 

“.\nd  where’s  young  Edgerton?”  she  asked, 
;  getting  out  of  the  taxi. 

Just  then  Sammy  hove  in  sight,  walking 
around  the  track.  He  didn’t  have  his  taxi 
this  time,  and  I  had  to  laugh.  He  was  not  going 
to  get  caught  by  hb  bo^  driving  one  of  her 
taxis  where  she  could  catch  him  at  it.  But  how 
did  he  know  she  might  show  up?  And  what 
had  brought  her  out  here,  anyhow? 

“Here  he  b,  now,”  I  said.  “Takes  a  long 
time  to  ride  out  here  on  the  car,  and  then  walk 
I  across  the  grounds.  He  works  till  late,  and — ” 
^  “No  use  your  trying  to  fool  me,  Mr.  Johnson,” 
she  said,  laughing.  “I’ve  checked  up  on  him, 
and  he’s  been  driving  one  of  my  cars — hb  own 
^i,  every  morning.  I  found  he’s  been  turning 
in  more  than  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  gas 


he  uses.  That’s  the  reason  why,  after  he  talked 
to  me  yesterday  afternoon,  I  decided  I  might  be 
interested  in  your  propmsition.  Square  foot¬ 
ers  are  scarce,  and  it’s  not  a  bad  idea  to  tie  up 
with  them.” 

“Morning,  Mrs.  Sullivan,”  grins  Sam,  sort  of 
sheepbh. 

“Why  so  late?”  she  asks.  “And  where’s  your 
car?” 

“I  don’t  own  a  car,”  says  Sam. 

“The  taxi,”  she  explains,  and  smiles,  shrewdly. 

“Oh,‘why — uh,”  and  he  stalls,  flushing  all  over. 

“Never  mind,  I  know  all  about  it,”  she  says. 
“Let’s  see  the  horse.” 

“We’ll  have  him  right  out,  ma’am,”  I  said, 
and  grabbing  Sam  I  hurried  to  the  stall.  We 
rubb^  the  colt  off,  saddled  him,  and  brought 
him  out.  Led  him  around  past  her,  so  she  could 
look  at  him,  and  then  Sam  climbed  aboard.  He 
walked  Freelover  a  piece,  then  jogged  him  a 
ways.  Finally  he  let  him  lope  along,  and  after 
while  loosed  him  out  into  an  easy  gallop. 

“Did  Sam  come  to  you  about  thb  matter, 
ma’am?”  I  said. 

“Not  until  I  sent  for  him,”  she  replied.  “And 
I  didn’t  send  for  him  until  I’d  looked  him  up 
and  found  out  what  kind  of  a  boy  he  b.” 

“Didn’t  my  proposition  interest  you  any?”  I 
said. 

“Well,  yes  and  no,”  she  said.  “Everybody 
likes  the  idea  of  backing  a  fine  horse,  but  I  don't 
know  any  more  about  horses  than  you  know 
about  taxb.  Is  thb  colt  as  valuable  as  he  b 
handsome?” 

“More  so,”  I  said. 

Just  then  Sammy  brought  Freelover  past  us 
on  a  clean,  hard  run,  letting  him  stretch  and 
drive  to  suit  himself.  That  white  foreleg 
flashing,  the  colt  snorting  to  get  hb  head  free, 
and  Sammy  laying  out  along  hb  shoulders — 

“Lovely,  lovely,”  she  exclaims  all  excited. 
“I’ll  buy — that  b.  I’ll  buy  if  you  can  answer  me 
one  question  satbfactorily.” 

“What  b  it,  ma’am?”  I  asked.  “I’ll  do  my 
best.” 

“Are  you  as  honest  as  Sammy  Edgerton?” 

“Why,  Mrs.  Sullivan,”  I  said,  sparring  for 
time.  “I’d  hate  to  answer  that.  But  I’ll  say 
thb — I  wasn’t  crooked  enough  to  keep  from 
going  broke.” 

“.\ll  right,  I  didn’t  mean  to  embarrass  you,” 
she  said.  “You  tell  Sam  Edgerton  that  I  buy  a 
fourth  interest — one  leg,  as  you  put  it  yester¬ 
day.  Tell  him  to  come  to  the  office  thb  after¬ 
noon,  and  I’ll  give  him  a  check.  Or  you  can 
come  for  it.” 

“Thank  you  very  much,  ma’am,”  I  said. 
“You’ll  not  regret  it.  Thb  will  be  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  you  ever  made.” 

“I  doubt  that,  but  I’m  satbfied  to  take  a 
chance,  Mr.  Johnson,”  she  said.  She  started 
for  her  ta.xi,  and  then  hesitated.  “Which  leg 
may  I  have?”  she  asked. 
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“Any  except  that  white  front  leg,”  I  replied. 
“It’s  sold.” 

“Then  I’ll  take  the  left  hind  leg,”  she  smiles. 
“The  left  one  for  luck.  A  hind  leg.  because  it’s 
the  rear  system  that’s  important.  The  drive, 
and  all  that.” 

“Who  said  you  did  not  know  anything  about 
horses?”  I  asked. 

I  do  not  mind  admitting  that  I  went  around 
for  that  check  myself  in  the  afternoon,  having 
bought  a  shave  and  got  my  pants  pressed  first. 
But  she  was  too  busy  to  see  me.  Sent  the 
check  out,  by  her  secretar>’,  who  suggested  I 
might  call  again.  But  whether  it  was  her  idea, 
or  the  secretary’s,  I  don’t  know.  All  I  know  is 
that  things  began  to  happen,  all  of  a  sudden. 

Old  Hankins  Moore,  who’d  already  barred 
his  house  to  Sammy,  found  out  that  Sam  was 
driving  a  taxi,  and  sent  an  ultimatum  that  Sam 
could  quit  his  job,  or  suffer  arrest  if  he  was 
found  with  Bethel.  When  I  found  it  out  I 
wanted  to  go  around  and  whip  this  old  boy, 
but  Sammy  only  laughed. 

“He’s  dead  set  against  me,”  he  said. 

“.\s  long  as  the  girl’s  for  you,  maybe  things 
will  work  out,”  I  said. 

Then,  some  way,  old  Hankins  found  out  Mrs. 
Moore  and  Bethel  had  bought  a  leg  of  Freelover 
from  us,  and  that  made  him  hot.  At  the  same 
time,  he  learned  that  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  bought 
a  leg.  As  soon  as  he’d  threatened  to  ship  Mrs. 
Moore’s  household  budget,  he  got  hold  of  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  Her  taxi  company  banked  at  Moore’s 
bank,  and  had  a  line  of  credit.  He  laid  for  her 
until  she  come  in  the  bank,  and  then  he  warned 
her  against  mixing  up  in  the  racing  business. 
Especially  with  me,  and  more  especially  with 
young  Sam  Edgerton. 

“Bad  for  business  people  to  waste  their  funds 
in  racing,”  he  said. 

“I  imagine  you’re  right,”  she  said.  “You 
should  know,  judging  by  what  I  hear  of  your 
racing  experiences.” 

TH.AT  made  him  sore.  So  a  couple  days 
later  when  I  was  in  her  office,  reporting  on 
our  horse,  you  understand,  he  ’phon^  her  that 
her  company  had  a  note  due  that  day,  w'hich 
the  bank  was  unable  to  renew. 

“Because  my  business  credit  is  not  good,  or 
because  I  am  backing  Sammy  Eklgerton  in  a 
small  way?”  she  asked.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
old  boy  said,  but  I  heard  her  answer.  “That  is 
aQ  right,”  she  said.  “I’ll  be  in  the  bank  in 
thirty  minutes  to  pay  the  note.  At  the  same 
lime,  I  want  a  statement  of  my  company  ac¬ 
count  and  a  statement  of  my  personal  account, 
so  that  I  can  transfer  them  to  some  other  bank. 
Tomorrow  I  can  arrange  to  move  the  account  of 
the  garage  in  which  I  hold  an  interest,  and  the 
account  of  the  oil  and  gasoline  company  I 
manage.  Good-by.” 

When  I  went  to  the  racing  stewards  and  asked 


for  an  apprentice  license  for  Sammy,  I  kept  it 
very  dark.  They  let  me  have  the  license,  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  Sam  had  grown  up  around  the 
track  with  his  father’s  stable,  and  they  knew  I 
would  not  put  up  a  boy  unless  he  could  take  care 
of  himself. 

“Colonel  Bosworth  told  me  Mr.  Moore 
threatened  to  withdraw  his  support  of  racing, 
if  they  didn’t  cancel  my  license  as  an  appren¬ 
tice,”  Sammy  told  me  one  day. 

“What  did  the  colonel  tell  him?”  I  asked. 

“That  they’d  got  along  with  racing  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  before  Mr.  Moore  showed  up,  and  that 
they’d  still  get  along  without  him,”  Sammy 
grinned. 

“Wish  they’d  faced  him  down  the  day  his 
boys  crowded  Freelover  back,”  I  said.  “Then 
I  wouldn’t  be  broke  now.  But  maybe  he  don’t 
want  you  to  break  your  neck  in  a  race.” 

“If  he  thought  I’d  do  that,  maybe  he  would 
not  object.” 

You  see,  I  didn’t  know  whether  I  was  going 
to  be  able  to  hire  a  top  notch  jockey  for  Free¬ 
lover,  or  not,  and  I  wanted  to  be  ready  to  put 
up  Sam  in  an  emergency.  Sam  knows  the  colt 
and  can  handle  him  as  well  as  anybody.  I  be¬ 
gun  to  feel  good,  but  right  then  a  thing  hap¬ 
pened  which  made  it  look  like  everything  was 
ruined.  Old  Hankins  Moore  found  out  about 
our  morning  works,  and  he  come  out  to  the 
track.  We  see  the  old  boy  perched  on  the 
fence. 

“We’ll  take  him  back  in.”  I  said. 

“No,  never  mind,”  said  Sammy.  “I’ll  just 
gallop  him  easy.” 

“Afraid  to  show  your  animal,  hey?”  laughs 
Moore,  sarcastic.  “And  your  jockey?” 

“Not  to  anybody  who  knows  neither  horses 
nor  riding  ability,”  I  said.  “But  we’ll  make  an 
exception  in  your  case.” 

So  Sam  g^ops  Freelover  around  free  and 
easy,  and — the  blame  colt  steps  on  a  clod  or 
something,  and  pulls  up  lame!  Can  you  beat 
that?  The  races  almost  on  us,  and  him  in  cork¬ 
ing  good  shape.  Ready  to  cash  in  for  us,  and 
he’s  gone  lame. 

“Well,  sir,  that’s  too  bad,”  cackles  old  Han¬ 
kins  Moore,  while  I’m  feeling  Freelover’s  legs. 
I  take  my  hands  off  the  colt,  and  start  for  this 
old  dude.  I’ll  wallop  him.  He  slides  down  off 
the  fence,  worried,  and  I’m  going  to  swing  on 
him,  when  somebody  grabs  my  arm. 

“Here,  here,  Del.”  says  Sammy.  “This  won’t 
do.  Let’s  get  the  colt  in  the  bam.” 

“Not  till  I’ve  knocked  his  old  block  off,”  I 
said. 

“Now,  Del,  cool  down,”  says  Sam.  “Mr. 
Moore  didn’t  mean — ” 

“I  meant  it  was  too  bad,  coming  on  top  of  all 
your  other  mistakes,”  says  the  old  boy,  getting 
bolder.  Sam’s  still  gotta  hold  of  me.  “First 
you  waste  your  own  money,  and  then  other 
people’s,  and  now — ” 
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That  makes  me  so  cussed  hot  that  I  jerk 
loose  from  Sammy  and  make  a  leap  for  this  old 
guy,  not  caring  if  he’s  the  biggest  banker  in 
Louisville,  Paris,  or  Kankakee.  He  stumbles 
back  just  as  I  reach  him,  and  then  I  feel  a  ton 
on  my  back.  It’s  this  blamed  Sammy  Edger- 
ton.  He  pins  my  arms,  tight,  and  holds  me. 

“Mr.  Moore,  won’t  you  go  away?’’  yells  Sam. 

“I’m  just  going,”  he  says,  rather  scared. 
Sam  holds  me  till  he’s  out  of  sight,  and  then  he 
lets  me  loose,  and  starts  laughing.  I  have  to 
laugh  myself. 

“But  here,  let’s  look  after  this  leg,”  says 
Sammy,  and  we  put  Freelover  in  the  stall. 
all  over  him,  carefully,  and  can’t  find  a  thing. 
It’s  the — you’ve  guessed  it.  The  white  front 
leg  is  the  one  that’s  hurt.  Freelover  favors  it, 
every  step,  but  we  can’t  seem  to  find  anything 
wrong.  We  get  some  hot  water  and  bathe  it. 

That  afternoon  I  get  a  telephone  call  at  my 
boarding  bouse,  to  come  down  to  Mrs.  Sulli¬ 
van’s  office.  What  do  I  find?  A  stockholders’ 
meeting,  representing  the  ownership  of  Free¬ 
lover,  called  by  Mrs.  Sullivan.  She’s  there,  and 
Mrs.  Moore  and  Bethel,  and  Sammy. 

“I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  this  meeting,” 
says  Mrs.  Sullivan.  “It  seems  that  our  horse 
is  lame.  While  it  was  not  my  leg,  I  thought 
something  should  be  done.  If  one  leg  is  lame,  it 
affects  the  others.” 

“That’s  right,”  says  Mrs.  Moore.  “Whose 
leg  is  lame?” 

“Miss  Moore’s — that  is,  the  white  foreleg,” 
says  Mrs.  Sullivan.  She’s  a  wonder  at  taking 
command  of  a  situation.  I  couldn’t  get  in  a 
word,  and  Sammy  didn’t  pay  much  attention 
because  he  was  whispering  to  this  lovely  Bethel 
Moore. 

“Whose  uh,  er,  limb?  Mine?”  exclaimed 
Bethel. 

“Yes,  but  it  will  be  all  right”  Mrs.  Sullivan 
goes  right  on.  “As  soon  as  Sammy  told  me 
about  it,  I  went  right  out  there,  made  the 
colored  boy  help  me,  and  I  made  a  poultice 
for  that  white  leg.” 

“Wha-what’s  that?”  I  asked. 

“A  good  poultice  made  of  lard,  salt,  and  vine¬ 
gar,”  she  said.  “The  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  sprain.  Whoever  took  care  of  this  colt 
didn’t  do  anything  but  wrap  some  rags  around 
his  leg.  Now  then,”  she  said,  “having  reported 
that,  I  wish  to  bring  up  two  or  three  other  mat¬ 
ters.  I’d  like  to  see  our  colt  run  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby!  The  winner  will  get  about 
forty  thousand  dollars  and  we  might  as  well 
have  that  money  to  divide  among  ourselves.” 

“Fine!”  exclaimed  Bethel.  “If  my  uh,  er, 
limb  is  all  right.  Freelover’s  white  leg,  I  mean.” 

T’M  SO  flabbergasted  with  thinking  about 
*  that  poor  colt  with  a  salt  poultice  eating  into 
his  skin  and  the  vinegar  burning  him,  that  I  can 
hardly  tell  what’s  going  on.  It  may  be  good 


stuff  for  boys,  but  for  horseflesh — why,  that 
colt’s  liable  to  be  out  there  kicking  the  lx)ards 
off  his  stall  from  the  misery  of  that  poultice. 

“What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Johnson?”  says  .Mrs. 
Sullivan.  “.4bout  the  Derby?” 

“The  Derby?”  I  said.  “The  Derby?  Oh, 
yeah — why,  now,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  that  wouldn't 
be  possible.  You  see,  the  colt  is  not  eligible.’’ 

“But  that  could  be  fixed  up.  Surely  we  have 
enough  influence — ” 

“I’m  afraid  not,”  I  said.  “It  couldn’t  be 
done  now,  could  it,  Sammy?” 

“Why,  no.  I’m  afraid  not,  Mrs.  Sullivan,” 
says  Sammy,  getting  up.  “The  rules  would 
not  permit  it.  He  should  have  been  nominated 
months  and  months  ago.  It  is  too  late,  now. 
But  I  wonder  if  I  could  be  excused,  I’ve  got  to, 
uh,  see  a  fellow  right  away,”  and  with  that  he 
winks  at  me.  Sammy  goes  on  out,  saying  good- 
by  all  around. 

“But  I’ll  tell  you  what  we  can  do,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,’  I  said.  “We  can  start  him  in  the 
race  before  the  Derby.  That  ought  to  be  a 
good  race  for  him,  and  with  all  the  people  bet¬ 
ting  on  other  horses,  we  could  clean  up  on  Free¬ 
lover.” 

“Yes,”  says  Mrs.  Moore,  “.^nd  it  would  be 
much  less  expensive,  too.  I  understand  it 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  enter  a  colt  in  the 
Derby.” 

“That’s  right,”  I  said,  promptly. 

“Very  weU,  then,  that’s  settled,”  says  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  “And  it  brings  me  to  another  point 
I  had  in  mind.  Which  is  economy.  I’m  a 
great  believer  in  making  investments  pay. 
Let  the  colt  earn  his  way,  and  let  us  not  spend 
any  more  money  on  him.” 

“But  he’s  no  taxicab,”  I  said.  “How  can  a 
colt  earn  money?”  Made  me  sore,  having  the 
door  to  necessary  expense  money  shut  in  my 
face  that  way. 

“That’s  your  problem,  as  the  manager,”  says 
Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Well,  pretty  soon  we  adjourned  this  fool 
meeting,  which  was  the  blamedest  thing  I  ever 
run  across  in  the  horse  business,  except  that 
poultice,  and  I  took  it  on  the  run.  I  hired  one 
of  her  taxicabs,  and  told  the  driver  to  beat  it 
for  Douglas  Park.  Wanted  to  getta  hold  of 
that  poultice.  Just  as  we  were  going  into  the 
grounds,  though,  I  come  across  another  taxi, 
coming  out.  And  it’s  Sammy  Edgerton.  I  hail 
him  and  we  both  stop.  I  turn  my  driver  loose. 

“Sam,  did  you  get  that  dumed  thing  off  his 
leg?”  I  asked. 

“Sure  did,”  says  Sammy  with  a  grin. 
“Hadn’t  hurt  him  much,  though  the  vimpr 
was  just  beginning  to  burn.  He  was  making 
some  fuss  about  it,  too.  I  took  it  off,  washed 
his  leg  good  with  hot  water,  and  wrapped  it  up 
again.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  and  I  must  of  took  a  long 
breath.  “That’s  settled  then.” 
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“Del,"  says  Sam.  “How  do  you  like  women 
partners  in  the  horse  game?" 

I  just  looked  at  him.  This  thing  was  running 
me  raggeder  ever>'  minute.  But  I  couldn’t  help 
seeing  it  was  funny,  and  so  we  had  a  good  laugh, 
all  by  ourselves.  I  got  in  his  taxi  with  him  and 
rode  back  to  town.  Asked  Sam  if  he  knew  how 
we  could  raise  a  little  more  money. 

“We  got  to  do  something,"  I  said.  “It 
costs  money  to  enter  a  horse  in  a  race  nowadays. 
And  we  got  to  hire  a  jock,  too.  We  ought  to 
have  a  vet  look  at  Miss  Moore’s — ’’ 

“Cut  the  comedy,  Del,”  growls  Sammy. 

“At  Freelover’s  leg,”  I  said.  “To  be  sure 
it’s  0.  K.” 

I  still  owed  so  much  money  in  so  many  places 
I  didn't  have  any  idea  where  I  could  make  a 
touch,  and  I  knew  Sam  was  just  as  broke  as 
ever.  But  we  had  to  do  something,  and  pretty 
quick  at  that.  Here  were  the  races  coming 
on,  and  us  with  a  good  investment  but  no  pro¬ 
motion  money.  We  needed  capital  to  operate, 
and  none  of  our  legholders  would  loosen  up. 
ftliat  to  do? 

And  on  top  of  that  problem,  here  comes  an¬ 
other  complication.  When  I  got  out  to  the 
bam  next  morning,  Sam  had  beaten  me  to  it, 
and  he  was  half  mad  and  half  laughing.  Held 
a  couple  scraps  of  rags  in  his  hands,  and  was 
smelling  them.  Stood  outside  the  stall  door, 
and  old  Freelover,  with  that  white  point  on  his 
forehead  shining  out  in  the  sun,  was  looking 
through  the  door  over  his  shoulder. 

“What  do  you  suppose,  Del?”  says  Sammy. 
“Colt's  had  some  more  home  made  medical 
treatment!” 

“No,  oh,  no!”  I  said.  “What  is  it  this  time?” 
I  said,  hurrying  up  and  grabbing  one  of  the 
rags.  He  smelled  the  other  one. 

“Nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  it’s  bread  and 
milk  jxaultice.” 

“Oh,  weU,  that  won’t  hurt  so  much.  But 
that  cussed  salt  and  vinegar — ” 

“Yes,  but  Freelover  was  eating  this  poultice 
when  I  came  in  awhile  ago,”  says  Sam,  laughing. 
“Will  it  make  him  sick?” 

“Not  unless  he  ate  some  rags,”  I  said. 
"What  will  these  women  do  next?” 

“How  do  you  know  any  women  did  this?”  he 
asks,  grinning. 

T  ONLY  looked  at  him  in  disgust.  He  knew 
^  as  well  as  I  did  that  Mrs.  Moore  had  been 
out  there,  bribed  the  darky,  and  put  that  poul¬ 
tice  on.  But  here — ^all  these  fool  details  are 
taking  up  too  much  time.  What  I’m  getting  at 
is  the  story.  Working  capital  was  our  problem. 
We  took  Freelover  around  to  a  vet,  and  had  him 
examine  the  leg.  and  give  the  colt  some  phy'sic 
on  account  of  the  rags  he  might  have  chewed 
up.  And  we  only  walked  him  an  hour  that 
morning,  instead  of  galloping  him.  When  we 
put  him  up  the  soreness  in  that  white  leg  was 


about  gone,  too,  and  I  breathed  easier,  as  the 
story  writers  say.  Although  breathing  never 
was  very  hard  work  for  me. 

Sam  and  I  went  to  breakfast  together,  after 
he’d  put  up  his  taxi  and  turned  in  the  money 
he’d  took  in  during  the  night.  We  ate,  and  we 
thought.  And  then  we  thought  some  more, 
that  not  costing  any  money  in  thb  dairy  lunch. 

“Well,  I’m  up  against  it,”  I  said. 

“Me,  too,”  he  said.  “Guess  we’ll  have  to 
sell  some  more  of  Freelover.” 

“Bring  in  some  more  women  partners?  Not 
much,”  I  said. 

“Nope,  a  man,  this  time,”  he  says.  “You 
come  with  me,  and  we’ll  do  the  job  right  now.” 

“No,”  I  said.  “Who’s  the  victim?”  I  didn’t 
believe  he  had  a  prospect. 

“You’ll  not  believe  me,”  he  says.  “But  I 
propose  to  sell.” 

“Freelover  ain’t  got  any  more  legs,”  I  warned 
him. 

“Half  a  leg,  then,”  he  laughs.  “To  nobody 
but  Mr.  Moore!  Come  on,  Del!” 

This  idea  paralyzed  me.  Old  man  Moore 
would  be  the  last  man  I’d  ever  expect  to  sell  an 
interest  to,  or  borrow  money  from,  after  what’d 
happened  between  him  and  us.  If  ever’thing 
else  was  all  right,  he’d  never  buy  any  Kentucky 
horseflesh,  bemuse  he  never  had. 

“Come  on,  Del,”  says  Sam,  and  he  grabs  me 
by  the  arm,  and  drags  me  out  of  that  dairy 
lunch.  “Might  as  well  get  down  to  brass 
tacks.” 

“Brass  tacks  ain’t  near  as  hard  as  old  man 
Moore,”  I  said.  “Or  as  sharp.” 

We  had  to  wait  till  the  old  man  was  through 
with  his  mail,  first.  And  then,  when  he  found 
out  who  it  was  wanted  to  see  him,  we  had  to 
wait  some  more.  Sam,  having  been  up  all 
night,  as  usual,  almost  went  to  sleep  two  or  three 
times.  Once  he  woke  up  long  enough  to  borrow 
a  telephone  to  call  up  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  ask  her 
to  come  over.  She  refused  at  first,  but  she 
finally  agreed,  and  got  there  in  plenty  of  time. 
Balked  on  dealing  with  Moore,  too.  Said  we’d 
get  stung,  but  when  we  asked  her  to  dig  up  some 
more  money  she  agreed  to  stand  with  us  to  try 
out  the  old  banker.  Finally,  we  got  in.  Old 
man  Moore  sat  behind  hb  big  desk,  cold  as 
electric  refrigeration. 

“Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  in  the  short  time 
I  have?”  he  says. 

“Take  advantage  of  an  offer  that  we  have 
barely  the  time  to  make  to  you,”  says  Sammy, 
pushing  back  a  yawn. 

“And  what  b  that,  may  I  ask?” 

“We  want  to  sell  a  one-eighth  interest  in  a 
chestnut  colt,  Freelover,”  I  said.  “Out  of 
Sweet  Lover,  and  by  Freedom.  Good  bred 
colt,  lots  of  promise — ” 

“I’m  not  mterested,”  snaps  Mr.  Moore. 
“If  that’s  all — ” 

[Continued  on  page  152] 


The  Busiest  Dog  Doctor 

Every  day  hundreds  of  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  ferrets,  even  deodor¬ 
ized  pet  skunks  go  through  the  expert  hands  of  Dr.  Raymond 
J.  Qarbutt,  who  performs  thirty  major  operations  a  week,  and 
whose  advice  is  even  more  interesting  than  his  varied  adventures 

by  Boyden  Sparkes 


ALL  day  long  Scottie  WOULD  you  fe< 
AX  crouched  in  a  cor-  boiled  eggs?  “1 
X  V.  ner  of  the  unten-  veget^les  are  gi 
anted  nursery, snif- 

r.  t  .  •  ’  r  are  as  unfit  for  bin 

fing  from  to  tune  for  ^  baby.”  Firs' 
a  cherished  aroma  clmgmg  potatoes  and  picni 
to  a  foolish  wooden  duck  just  which  other  f 
clothed  in  red  and  yellow  which  are  good, 
paint.  He  kept  this  toy  health  hints,  such 
between  his  hairy  paws,  ex-  pct  of  fleas.  If  yc 
posing  surprising  fang  men-  animus  is  mono 
ace  under  a  curled  black  doctor  s  hvel 

lip  whenever  he  thought  to 

any  one  was  making  the  called  on  to  trei 
least  move  to  touch  it. 

Scottie  was  a  dour  little 
dog  anyway.  He  had  been  a  one-man  dog,  but 
now  that  man,  a  very-  small  boy,  was  dead. 

Every  distant  sound  in  the  house  brought  his 
sharp  ears  stiffly  erect  with  hope.  Near  him 
was  a  plate  of  untouched  food.  From  time  to 
time  he  whimpered.  During  the  night  he  had 
expressed  in  shivery  howls  as  no  words  might 
have  done,  the  depth  of  his  grief  and  longing. 
This  was  the  fifth  day. 

“He  won’t  eat.  Doctor.”  The  father  of  the 
little  boy  who  had  owned  the  dog  and  the 
wooden  duck  was  speaking.  “Some  pieople 
might  not  understand,  but  Scottie  grew  up 
with  Junior.  He  is  completely  tangled  in  our 
memories  of  the  boy.  It  kn’t  the  dog  I’m 
thinking  about.  It’s  my  wife.  Somehow  I  feel 
that  if  we  can  get  the  dog  to  behaving  normally 
we  may  save  my  wife  from  a  complete  break¬ 
down,  from  a  nerv'ous  collapse.  The  family 
physician  thinks  as  I  do.” 

The  dog  doctor  took  hb  time  about  approach¬ 
ing  Scottie.  When  he  did  go  to  him  he  went  in 
a  soothing  manner  and  was  suffered  by  the 
small  animal  to  stroke  the  bristly  hair  behind 
his  ears  and  covering  his  throat.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  a  relationship  had  been  established  that 
permitted  the  dog  doctor  to  apply  a  stetho¬ 
scope  to  ribs  which  sheltered  a  heart  that  was 
acting  queerly.  After  he  had  listened  the  doc- 


WOULD  you  feed  your  dog  hard- 
boiled  eggs?  “Meats,  cereals  and 
vegetables  are  good  for  your  dog,” 
says  Dr.  Garbutt,  “but  certain  things 
are  as  unfit  for  him  as  watermelon  rind 
for  a  baby.”  First  on  this  list  he  puts 
potatoes  and  picnic  eggs.  fHe  explains 
just  which  other  foods  are  dangerous, 
which  are  good,  and  gives  various 
health  hints,  such  as  how  to  cleanse  a 
pet  of  fleas.  If  you  think  healing  sick 
animals  is  monotonous,  read  about 
the  doctor’s  lively  hour  with  a  per¬ 
forming  bear  who  had  a  sore  throat, 
or  the  boxing  kangaroo  that  he  was 
called  on  to  treat  for  athletic  heart. 


your  dog  hard-  tor  wrote  a  prescription 
ats,  cereals  and  and  gave  some  advice  that 
I  for  your  dog,”  more  important.  The 

iut  certain  things  exercised  on 

5  watermelon  rmd  ?  .  ,  .  , 

n  this  list  he  puts  ^  « 

ggs.  IHe  explains  locked  into  eating. 

Is  are  dangerous.  The  dog  doctor  was  Ray- 
nd  gives  various  mond  j.  Garbutt,  chief  vet- 
how  to  cleanse  a  erinarian  of  the  American 
think  healing  sick  Society  for  the  Prevention 
lous,  read  about  of  CAielty  to.\nimals.  TWs 
hour  with  ®  P®r-  case,  which  he  told  me 

^athtotic  he^  long  list  of  experiences  he 
has  had  in  which  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  some  very  mudi 
distracted  human  hinged  on  the  life  of  a  dog. 

“But  how  did  you  trick  that  dog  into  eating?” 
I  asked  him. 

“There  are.”  he  explained,  “some  old  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  pack  deeply  rooted  in  all  dogs,  no 
matter  how  artificial  their  breeding.  In  ages 
when  a  pack  of  dogs  had  to  get  their  fill  of  some 
animal  pulled  down  in  the  forest,  they  needed 
to  eat  fast  to  keep  the  other  dogs  from  getting 
their  share.  So,  even  today,  almost  any  dog  will 
wolf  his  food  if  he  eats  in  the  presence  of  another 
dog.  In  this  case  we  got  the  grief  stricken  little 
Scottie  to  eat  by  bringing  in  a  neighbor's  dog 
and  fooling  him  into  thinking  this  rival  was 
going  to  gobble  his  meal,  .\fter  a  few  meals 
eaten  in  that  spirit  Scottie  began  to  mend  and 
accepted  the  caresses  of  his  dead  master’s 
mother.  Presently  he  ceased  to  be  a  one-man 
dog.  Instead  he  became  the  dog  of  one  wo¬ 
man.” 

I  do  not  know  how  many  dogs  there  are  in 
the  United  States,  but  on  Manhattan  Island 
alone  there  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
licensed  animals,  each  one  an  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  household.  Some  of  those  households 
are  East  Side  tenements;  some  are  twenty-five- 
thousand-doUar-a-year  apartments  on  Park 
Avenue;  some  are  sinister  establishments 
[Continued  on  page  146] 
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Hoiv  Mary  Pickford 

Stays  Young 

The  most  talked  of  mman  in  the  world,  at 
thirty^three,  telb  how  she  retains  the  looks  and 
charm  and  enthusiasm  of  a  girl  in  her  teens. 

The  secret,  she  says,  is  in  her  mental  attitude 

by  Athene  Farnsworth 


IN  AN  old  story  lies  the  “IT  IS  not  the 

key  to  understanding  makes  one  old,” 

the  gift  of  everlasting  “Cr^g 

youth  that  Mary  Pick- 

u  uj  are  two  of  the  mo 

ford  seems  to  have  had  .> 

from  some  kindly  gods  who  properly  directed  t 

overlooked  the  rest  of  us.  aid  to  remaining 

It  is  the  favorite  story  of  She  tells  of  the  t 

the  little  star  of  the  ^ms  vated  to  enable  he 

who  typifies  youth,  not  acf*  and  feel  youth 

alone  in  appearance,  but  every  one  ca 

in  spirit  and  point  of  view, 
who  is  invariably  welcomed  by  children  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  who  hasn’t  visibly  aged  a 
day  in  the  past  fifteen  years  before  the  ruthless 
eye  of  the  camera.  Mary  was  discussing  her 
philosophy  that  thought  is  the  potential  beauty 
builder,  the  center  of  control  over  age. 

“We  should  never,  never  count  our  birth¬ 
days,”  she  cautioned  with  a  shrug.  “It  is  not 
the  flight  of  years  that  makes  one  old,  but  the 
counting  of  them  and  the  worrying  that  ac¬ 
companies  each  year.  I  believe  there  b  a 
serious  lesson  to  be  learned  from  that  old  story 
about  the  young  girl  who  lived  the  same  day 
for  some  fifty  odd  years.  Surely,  every  one 
remembers  it!” 

She  recounted  the  tale  of  the  young  girl  who 
was  just  seventeen  on  the  day  her  lover  was 
coming  to  marry  her.  She  dressed  herself  for 
the  g^  occasion  and  was  happy  as  a  lark. 
News  came  that  her  lover  was  dead.  The 
shock  unbalanced  her,  but.  instead  of  grieving, 
she  remembered  but  one  thing  each  morning 
when  she  awoke — “This  is  the  festive  day,  and 
I  must  be  happy  and  beautiful  for  the  coming 
of  my  lover!”  The  poor  girl  lived  on  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  but  they  tell  us  that  she  coni  inued 
to  look  practically  the  same  youthful  bride-to-be 
as  on  the  fateful  day.  The  years  had  left  no  mark. 
“The  storv’  has  always  interested  me,”  Mary 


“IT  IS  not  the  flight  of  years  that 
makes  one  old,”  says  Mary  Pickford. 
“Crying  over  spilt  milk  and  crossing 
one’s  bridges  before  getting  to  them 
are  two  of  the  most  active  allies  of  old 
age.”  Miss  Pickford  believes  that 
properly  directed  thinking  is  a  powerful 
aid  to  remaining  young  indefinitely. 
She  tells  of  the  habits  she  has  culti¬ 
vated  to  enable  her  constantly  to  think, 
act,  and  feel  youthful,  and  she  believes 
that  every  one  can  apply  her  method. 


jht  of  years  that  explained.  “Of  course,  it 
^s  Mary  Pickford.  rentes  a  pitiful  tragedy, 
nilk  and  crossing  ^  case  of  arrested 

s  getting  to  ^^m  development,  but  if  hap- 
active  alhes  of  old  . 

>rd  beUeves  that  a  n  d  anticipation 

Iking  is  a  powerful  can  accomplish  such  a 
oung  indefinitely,  miracle  in  an  abnormal 
lits  she  has  culti-  case,  surely  there  is  food 
onstantly  to  think,  for  thought  for  the  normal 
1,  and  she  believes  individual.” 
ipply  her  method.  Surely  it  has  provided 
food  for  thought  for 
Mary  Pickford,  who  convincingly  asserts  that 
you  need  grow  old  no  sooner  than  you  wish  if 
you  preserve  the  right  mental  attitude.  Under 
analysis,  her  fascinating  theories  seem  not  only 
simple  and  practical  but  within  the  reach  of 
every  individual.  And  always,  in  support  of 
them,  is  the  picture  of  this  smiling  young  wo¬ 
man  of  thirty-three  who  can  piass  for  a  child  of 
twelve  with  naturalness  and  ease,  though  her 
own  childhood  was  cut  short  by  the  necessity  of 
supporting  a  family. 

In  and  out  of  costume — as  hostess,  as  leader 
in  Hollywood  activities,  being  interviewed,  and 
“on  the  set” — under  all  conditions,  she  seems 
the  personification  of  charming  youth.  I  found 
that  she  frankly  admitted  her  distaste  for  the 
mature  roles  and  asked  her  why. 

She  replied  with  a  smile,  “I  was  forced  to  live 
far  beyond  my  years  when  just  a  child,  now  I 
have  reversed  the  order,  and  I  intend  to  remain 
young  indefinitely.  This  would  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  if  I  were  to  spend  my  days  interpreting  the 
complicated  emotional  reactions  of  older  wo¬ 
men.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  ‘mental  age’.  ” 

VVe  were  having  tea  in  her  studio  bungalow, 
an  attractive,  homey  little  cottage  built  right 
in  the  midst  of  medieval  castles,  turrets,  and 
minarets — all  the  fascinating  paraphernalia  of 
a  motion-picture  studio  lot. 
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Mary,  herself,  in  a  smart  silk  sport  frock, 
looked  like  a  charming  miss  of  eighteen,  or  per¬ 
haps  twenty — a  little  too  demure  and  unso¬ 
phisticated  to  come  under  the  usual  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  term  “flapjjer,”  though  a  mis- 
drievous  tia’inUe  lurked  in  her  eyes  hinting  at 
latent  possibiEties  along  that  line.  2^ro,  a 
perky,  wire-haired  terrier,  was  curled  up  on  her 
feet,  or  on  mine,  as  occasion  seemed  to  demand. 

Miss  Pickford  believes  that  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  induenoe  of  mind  over  matter  is  still 
practically  in  embryo.  Even  so,  her  own  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  lead  her  to  believe  that  one 
may  attain  just  the  age,  size,  and  weight  one 
desires  if  one  holds  fast  to  that  idea. 

“Of  course,  you  have  to  make  allowances  for 
inheritance  and  racial  characteristics,”  she 
conceded,  “yet,  the  results  one  might  obtain 
can  scarcely  be  estimated  if  living  and  thinking 
are  planned  accordingly.” 

Mary  Pickford  is  not  thoroughly  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  theory  of  “beautiful  but  dumb.” 
She  claims  that  one  who  is  dumb  may  be 
beaudful  kx  a  time,  or  may  seem  beautiful 
to  some  people,  but  if  mentadit^'  is  lacking,  it 
wiQ  soon  show  in  the  features,  and  the  charm 
of  attractive  externals  will  be  fleeting  indeed, 
^e  bdieves  that  attitude  of  rali>d  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  the  molding  of  beauty, 
and  this  doesn't  imply  merely  beauty  of  char¬ 
acter.  As  she  puts  it:  “We  bear  romancers 
speak  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  It  is  intrigu¬ 
ing,”  she  lauded,  “and  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
aB  we  had  to  do  were  to  sip  at  its  brink— no 
effort  at  all.  But,  to  my  mind,  these  old  theo¬ 
ries  are  not  very  sound.  This  fountain,  to  me, 
was  neither  essentially  nor  necessarily  a  physical 
draught,  but  more  likely,  the  cultivation  and 
acquisition  of  a  state  of  mind. 

Mary’s  Fountain  of  Youth 
HINK  youth,  act  youth,  feel  youth,  and 
you  arc  youth!” 

Mary’s  eyes  sparkled  in  her  enthusiasm,  and 
if  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
Mary  gives  a  remarkable  demonstration. 

“I  believe  that  thinking  influences  expres¬ 
sion,  coloring,  even  the  contours  of  your  face 
and  form,  and  actual  weight,”  she  continued. 
“I  know  because  I’ve  tried  it.  I  have  observefl 
the  results  of  mental  attitudes  in  people  about 
me  for  a  good  many  years,  but  I  just  wanted  to 
experiment  a  little.  I  was  more  underwei^t 
than  I  usu^y  permit  myself  to  get,  and  I  had 
been  worrying,  a  thing  I  seldom  do. 

“So,  I  decided  to  correct  both  defects.  I 
went  to  my  mirror  and  planned  to  see  myself 
plump  again.  To  help  out  the  thinking  process 
a  little,  I  blew  out  my  cheeks  again  and  again, 
thus  visualizing  the  condition  I  desired.  I  kept 
this  up  for  two  weeks,  always  keeping  in  mind 
that  I  was  steadily  gaining,  and  when  1  stepped 
on  the  scales  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  had  actu¬ 


ally  put  on  five  pounds.  I’ll  admit,  I  was  just 
a  wee  bit  surprised,  so  I  tried  it  out  the  other 
way  around.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  theory, 
when  I  thought  off  those  same  five  pounds. 

“Oh,  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  skeptics,”  she 
laughed,  but  I  have  just  one  suggestion — try  it 
— ^in  all  sincerity,  and  see  what  happens. 

“To  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  realize,  wc 
are  our  own  sculptors.  Who  can  deny  that 
passions  and  unkind  thoughts  show  in  the  lines 
and  expressions  of  our  faces?  Yes,  and  in  our 
figures.  Drooping  shoulders  are  not  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  happiness  and  enthusiasm.  Nervous 
mannerisms  betray  mental  disturbances.  Anfl, 
these  are  all  the  forerunners  of  age,  possibly 
premature  age. 

“A  double  chin  is  a  sign  of  laziness  and  in¬ 
dulgence,  or  a  lack  of  pride  in  one’s  personal 
appearance — even  in  a  young  person,  not,  as 
we  are  prone  to  believe,  an  evidence  of  age.” 

These  ideas  provoke  the  question — is  not 
laziness  mental?  Likewise,  pride?  And  wrin¬ 
kles — she  cited  any  niunber  of  instances  where 
she  had  seen  little  children  with  deep  furrows  in 
their  foreheads  and  lines  about  their  mouths. 
She  believes  that  with  these  proofs  before  us, 
we  can  not  but  agree  that  fge  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  years.  Unhappy  home  conditions, 
worry  and  lack  of  proper  food  and  care  have 
plac^  their  marks  on  youngsters  just  as  surely 
as  they  etch  their  warnings  on  the  faces  and 
forms  of  those  grown  old. 

There  is  nothing  more  tragic  than  the  sight 
of  an  old,  old  young  person,  nor  anything  mure 
interesting  and  inspiring  than  an  old  person 
who  looks  twenty  years  younger  than  his  birth 
days,  2uid  who  can  still  be  the  life  of  the  part> . 
The  former  is  usually  cynical,  sophisticated, 
hard;  the  latter,  mellowed,  understanding,  en 
tfausiastic — one  who  can  still  smile  both  with 
and  at  life. 

Mary  continued  her  analysis.  “Crying  over 
spilt  milk  and  crossing  one’s  bridges  before 
getting  to  them  are  two  of  the  most  active  allies 
of  old  age,  and  both  so  unnecessary.  I  have 
found  that  young  people  seldom  have  either 
of  these  vices  until  they,  start  getting  old,  so  1 
love  to  be  with  them. 

“I’d  advise  any  one  who  hopes  for  youth  for 
many  years  to  come,  to  have  constant  associa¬ 
tion  with  young  people,  to  study  their  psycho¬ 
logical  reactions,  to  sympathize  with  their  joys 
and  prejudices.  Cultivate  their  enthusiasm 
and  freshness  of  px>int  of  view,  then  you’ll  be 
yoiuig  though  ninety,  and  will  look  at  least 
thirty  years  younger  than  your  actual  age. 
Then  indeed,  if  you  have  kept  up  the  physical 
side,  you  are  a  conqueror!” 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  Mary’s  imdcr- 
standing  of  her  own  mind  is  her  avoidance  of 
any  disagreeable  criticism.  She  even  has  her 
mail  censored  with  that  in  view.  Would  one 
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that,  just  the  age  I  feel  and  want  to  be.”  and 
she  glanced  about  the  bright  room  with  its  har¬ 
monious  and  simple  thou^  artistic  furnishings. 
“Here,”  she  exi^ined,  “I  can  come  and  relax, 
forget  my  woric  and  my  surroundings  for  a  few 
moments,  and  be  myself.  I  can  play  with  Zorro. 
talk  to  my  canaries,  be  whatever  I  wish  until  it 
is  time  to  return  to  the  set  or  a  business  con¬ 
ference.  Then  I  can  go  back  to  my  re^wnsibil- 
ities  with  a  new  vision,  and  a  fr^  supply  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  Even  after  a  hard  day 
— sometimes  twelve  or  more  hours  of  concen¬ 
trated  effort — I  feel  few  of  the  influences  of 
fatigue,  which,  if  not  offset  in  some  such 
manner,  age  one  more  than  is  realized  until  too 
late.”  Her  hazel  eyes  were  very  serious. 

“Some  people  And  work  drudgery  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  save  themselves,  how 
to  make  the  most  of  the  few  moments  of  leisure. 
Of  course,  everyone  can’t  have  a  bungalow  near 
her  work,”  she  smiled,  “but  neither  did  I  until 
recently.  Nevertheless,  I  always  had  a  mental 
refuge.  I  created  one  in  my  imagination  even 
in  the  days  when  my  surroundings  were  bleak 
walb  and  my  chaise  longue  a  packing  trunk. 
That  is  the  difficulty — we  don’t  make  the 
most  of  our  minds,  and  we  let  externals  prey 
upon  us  until  things  material  have  us  at  their 
mercy.” 

In  studying  her  child  r61es.  Mar>’  re-creates 
childhood  in  her  imagination,  and  relives  situa¬ 
tions  according  to  her  experience.  Always,  she 
Studies  the  children  about  her,  and  lives  and 
breathes  the  spirit  of  real  youth.  She  is  so 
realistic  in  her  efforts  to  act  and  understand 
as  a  child  would  act  and  understand,  that  in¬ 
variably  children  themselves  accept  her  as  one 
of  them.  Her  little  niece  has  never  called  her 
“Aunt,”  always  just  “Mary,”  thinking  she  is 
near  her  own  age. 

Mary  says  that  if  you  will  convince  yourself 
that  you  are  a  little  girl,  you  will  soon  feel  like 
one.  She  admits  that  her  petite  size  helps 
some,  her  curls  some  more,  though  even  those 
cannot  deceive  a  child  in  most  instances.  But 
with  Mary  it  has  been  her  experience  always  to 
have  youngsters  everywhere  come  up  and 
speak  to  her  and  w'ant  her  to  play  with  them. 
They  recognize  a  kindred  spirit.  She  is  the 
real  thing  in  their  estimation. 


Regaining  the  Childhood  She  Lost 

This  famous  girl  is  instinctively  tr>'ing  to  live 
a  childhood  that  poverty  made  her  forfeit 
at  a  time  when  she  should  have  enjoyed  its  care¬ 
free  days.  Unexpressed  desires  are  now  coming 
to  the  surface.  She  could  not  spend  her  child¬ 
hood  then,  could  not  experience  its  thrills  and 
joys.  So  now  she  is  developing  the  undevel¬ 
oped  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  in¬ 
definitely. 

The  average  person  lives  through  childhood 
and  early  youth,  then  k  through  with  them  and 


begins  to  get  old,  but  Mary  has  set  her  clock 
back. 

Children  are  a  veritable  i>assion  with  Mary 
Pickford,  and  she  makes  some  startling  com¬ 
ments  on  the  manner  in  which  most  grown-ups 
mkunderstand  them.  She  has  a  remarkable 
insight  into  the  heart  of  a  child,  believing  that 
baby  talk  k  wor^  than  absurd,  and  that  chil¬ 
dren  mistrust  and  loathe  patronage. 

“When  children  are  by  themselves  they  pre¬ 
tend  all  manner  of  things,  from  pirates  to  Dodo 
birds,  but  when  with  other  pec^le,  normal 
youngsters  will  be  perfectly  natural  and  un¬ 
affected.  It  k  the  grown-ups  who  create  self- 
consciousness  in  them,”  she  inskted.  “I  have 
found  that  the  surest  way  to  the  heart  of  a  child 
k  to  include  him  or  her.  They  like  to  think 
of  themselves  as  entities,  and  how  it  hurts  their 
youthful  pride  to  remind  them  of  their  im¬ 
maturity.” 

Mary  believes  that  we  frequently  under¬ 
estimate  children,  and  even  more  often  mis¬ 
understand  their  actions  and  motives.  To  her 
naughtiness  k  the  most  natiu^  thing  in  the 
world,  and  she  would  be  thoroughly  uneasy 
about  a  youngster  who  never  indulged  in 
pranks  of  one  sort  or  another. 

From  her  own  experiences  she  draws  her  con¬ 
clusions  that  a  desire  for  sympathy  k  inborn  and 
telk  how  she  used  to  faint,  when  a  kiddie,  just 
for  effect.  “I  suppose  this  pose  was  partly  for 
sympathy  and  partly  as  a  dkplay  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate.  Mother  always  ‘played  up’ 
to  the  part  required  of  her,  and  I  felt  sure  of  her 
abounding  affection  and  understanding.  The.se 
faints  were  always  highly  dramatic,  and  this 
sense  seemed  to  have  been  developed  at  a  ver\’ 
early  age.  It  k  this  sense,  somewhat  over 
developed,  to  be  sure,  which  k  frequently  re 
^ransible  for  prevarication  in  children.  Parent- 
should  not  deal  too  harshly  with  such  young 
sters  when  they  create  astounding  tales  and 
situations.  They  are  likely  to  be  just  as  real  to 
the  child  as  if  he  had  actually  lived  through 
some  fantastic  experience.” 

Mary  feek  sure  that  if  parents  could  only 
understand  the  latent  p>ossibilities  that  such 
children  possess  and  guide  and  cultivate  this 
youthful  imagination  many  remarkable  talents 
that  are  now  crushed  or  thwarted  in  childhood 
might  be  developed.  “Surely,  any  intelligent 
parent  should  be  able,  to  discriminate  between 
vicious  untruths  and  fanciful  tale  creation.’ 
To  Mary,  the  loss  or  deadening  of  the  imagine 
tion  is  a  sure  sign  of  on-creeping  age. 

She  loves  to  watch  children  and  to  play  with 
them.  .\11  ages  appeal  to  her,  but  she  prefers 
to  interpret  the  roles  in  stories  of  young  people 
from  about  eleven  to  seventeen  years.  As  a 
result  of  her  devotion  to  children  she  has  per¬ 
fected  her  understanding  of  their  psychology. — 
“Love  something,  and  you  may  excel  in  iti” 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  her  art  and  life. 


“When  my  chaise  longue  was  a  packing  trunk,  and  my  surroundings  were  bleak  walls,"  says  Mary 
Pickford,  “I  always  had  a  mental  refuge."  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  she  is  sure  has  helped 
to  keep  her  young.  Now  she  has  a  physical  refuge,  too,  where  she  can  make  the  most  of  her 


moments  of  leisure,  relax  in  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  stay  outdoors  as  much  as  possible. 


Mary  Pickford  has  tried  various  mature 
parts,  but  she  feels  that  she  is  best  fitted  for  her 
first  love.  She  doesn’t  understand  the  grown¬ 
up  mind  as  well  as  that  of  a  child,  she  admits. 
Then  too,  grown-up  clothes  are  hampering; 
their  complicated  emotional  scenes  depress 
her  and  are  difficult  to  shake  off  even  in  her 
bungalow.  So  she  argues:  “Why  do  things 
which  you  know  will  age  you,  especially  if 
avoidance  is  your  wish?” 

.\side  from  her  professional  life,  Mary  has 
various  plans  and  ambitions  with  regard  to 
children.  She  has  adopted  her  little  niece  and 
namesake,  but  still  she  feels  that  there  should 
be  more  children  about.  “.-K  house  is  not  a 
house  without  kiddies.  I  shall  never  forget  a 
living  picture  I  once  viewed.  Nothing  so  un¬ 
usual,  I  suppose,  just  children  asleep  in  the 
moonlight,  but  their  little  faces  in  the  pale  radi¬ 
ance  reminded  me  of  lilacs  in  the  spring,  and  I 
shall  always  treasure  that  exquisite  memory. 
I  should  love  a  home  in  the  country  where  I 
could  keep  about  twelve  children.  I  should 
prefer  to  concentrate  on  giving  these  kiddies  a 
chance  in  life  from  start  to  finish  instead  of 
spreading  my  money  among  various  charities. 
1  could  then  live  always  with  youth,  and  grow 
in  watching  them  develop.” 

Mary  has  had  this  plan  for  some  little  time, 
and  her  enthusiasm  grows  as  she  p)erfects  it. 
She  believes  that  the  personal  touch,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  such  a  service  would  be  a  benefit  to 
her  as  well  as  to  the  youngsters.  She  believes 
that  it  is  this  lack  of  contact  with  an  older  per¬ 


son  which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  youth¬ 
ful  delinquency. 

“Children  believe  in  me  and  trust  me.  They 
come  up  and  talk  to  me  as  if  they  had  known 
me  always.  Some  day,  I  am  going  to  collect 
children  instead  of  paintings.”  There  was 
just  a  touch  of  wistfulness  in  her  expression. 
Evidently,  an  exacting  profession  has  its 
drawbacks.  “I  shouldn’t  expect  gratitude,  and 
I  shouldn’t  be  hurt  when  my  youngsters  didn’t 
need  me  any  more.  I’d  collect  some  more,” 
she  laughed. 

.\s  you  might  suppose,  Mary  Pickford  has 
thought  very  deeply  on  one  grown-up  subject — 
success.  She  believes  that  concentration  is  the 
first  essential  to  success  in  any  direction. 

“Life  is  too  short  to  flitter  away  our  days 
and  years.  We  must  specialize.” 

Mar>'  is  a  specialist,  and  if  her  position  is 
any  criterion  of  success,  it  would  be  well  to 
he^  her  suggestions.  She  is  probably  the 
most  talked  of  woman  in  the  world,  has 
made  a  fortune  through  her  own  effort,  works 
from  eight  to  eighteen  hours  a  day — and  yet 
with  it  all,  has  lost  none  of  her  youthful 
charm,  her  enthusiasm,  and  her  sympathetic 
understanding. 

Mary  has  few  hobbies.  She  loves  animals — 
•logs  and  horses,  especially.  But,  her  heart  and 
life  are  bound  up  in  the  interests  of  youth,  and 
as  long  as  such  is  the  case,  she  believes  that 
youth  will  be  hers. 

“Think  youth,  and  you  will  be  young.  Love 
life,  and  life  will  love  you.” 
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tiny,  nuzzling  pigling  was 
one  of  ten,  for  his  mother, 
f-p  a  grizzled  old  babirussa,  the 

1  wild-pig  of  the  Maikal  Jungle, 

was  no  believer  in  birth-con- 

In  the  cold  of  a  winter 
morning,  when  even  in  Malay-Land  the  leaves 
are  covered  with  hoar-frost,  the  old  babirussa 
knew  that  her  time  was  at  hand.  Rooting  up 
masses  of  long  flag-grass,  she  arranged  it  in  the 
center  of  a  rattan  thicket,  with  the  roots  in¬ 
wards,  where  it  made  a  circular  heap  which 
looked  like  a  gigantic  daisy.  Then,  burrowing 
beneath  the  grass,  she  pried  the  whole  mass  up¬ 
ward  into  a  rude  hut  walled  and  guarded  by  the 
fierce,  curved  thorns  of  the  tanked  vines. 

There  the  old  pig  took  refuge  and  there  the 


tenth  pigling  was  bom  the  day  before  the  rains 
began.  Last  and  least  of  the  litter,  he  was 
pinky-white  instead  of  being  gray  or  brown  like 
the  rest.  Moreover,  from  the  moment  that  he 
opened  his  sharp,  twinkling  little  eyes  he 
showed  himself  to  be  wiser,  braver,  and  quicker 
than  any  of  the  others.  His  wisdom  and  his 
courage  he  came  by  naturally,  for  the  wild-pig 
is  the  second  bravest  and  the  third  wisest  of  all 
the  beasts  of  the  jungle.  Only  the  honey-ratel 
is  braver  and  only  the  elephant  and  the  surly, 
grumbling  sloth-bear  are  wiser.  As  for  the  pig¬ 
ling’s  alertness,  that  was  all  his  own,  for  although 
every  wild-pig  is  a  flash  on  his  feet  few  of  them 
inde^  ever  learn  to  think  and  act  as  quickly 
as  did  the  white  babirussa  of  the  Maikal  Jungle. 

From  the  day  they  were  bom,  the  wary  old 
babimssa,  their  mother,  began  to  teach  her  little 
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pigs  those  lessons  in  which  all  of  the  wild-folk 
who  would  live  out  their  lives  must  be  perfect. 
They  learned  to  lie  still  as  stones  in  their  snug 
nest  and  to  keep  on  lying  still  no  matter  what 
happened  without,  until  their  mother’s  low 
grunt  signaled  that  all  was  well.  That  sound 
was  pitched  below  the  range  of  human  ears, 
just  as  the  squeak  of  some  of  the  bats  is  above, 
but  the  little  babirussa  could  hear  it  from  an 
incredible  distance. 

Sometimes,  after  the  dark  had  fallen  like 
black  velvet  across  the  scented  jungle,  the  little 
pigs,  curled  up  in  a  warm  round  ball  beneath  the 
grass  roof,  would  hear  a  noise  like  a  blunt  saw 
going  through  tough  wood,  as  that  spotted 
death,  the  leopard,  complained  of  the  hunger 
which  drove  him  through  the  night.  More 
rarely  came  the  ghastly,  long-drawn-out  moan 


of  a  hunting  tiger.  At  the  ominous  sounds,  the 
children  of  the  wild  hidden  in  the  grass,  hud¬ 
dled  closer  together  as  some  instinct,  deep  as 
life  itself,  warned  them  that  death  was  pass¬ 
ing  by. 

Then  came  the  day  when,  in  spite  of  many 
hungry  little  squeab,  the  protesting  babirussa 
family  were  weaned  and,  leaving  the  dim  safety 
of  their  nest,  for  the  first  time  ventured  into 
the  world  without.  To  them  it  seemed  a  place 
of  distances  and  dangers.  Instead  of  a  low- 
thatch  of  grass,  high  overhead  was  a  green 
canopy  of  waving  boughs  through  which  showed 
p)atches  of  sapphire  sky  and  fleecy  clouds,  .^s 
they  moved  into  the  jungle  there  suddenly 
sounded  close  beside  them  a  hooting  yell  which 
made  them  cluster  close  around  their  mother, 
until,  in  some  way  unknown  to  humans,  she 
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made  them  know  that  the  screamer  was  only 
the  ai;gus  pheasant  which,  in  spite  of  its  loud 
voice,  is  not  dangerous  to  little  pigs. 

A  nKMnent  later,  they  learned  the  second  les¬ 
son  of  the  jun^e — that  death  is  always  lurk¬ 
ing  not  far  away.  From  the  tawny  grass  in 
front  of  the  little  procession  sounded  a  sudden 
hiss,  clear  and  cold  as  ice,  and  up  through  the 
long  stems  was  thrust  the  sinister  body  of  a 
great  serpent.  Gray  as  death  and  black  as 
night,  the  grim  snake  swayed  before  them  in  the 
sunli^iL  To  the  little  babirussa  there  seemed 
noth^  especially  dangerous  in  the  slim,  grace¬ 
ful  figim  which  flickered  before  them.  It  was 
not  so  with  that  wary  veteran,  their  mother. 
She  knew  too  well  that  no  young  pig  could  face 
the  lidkas  eyes  of  that  deadliest  of  all  serpents, 
a  king  cobra,  and  live.  As  for  herself,  she  had 
learned  long  ago  that  her  tough  hide  lined  with 
a  thick  layer  of  fat  made  her  safe  from  the  fangs 
of  any  of  the  poison  peof^e. 

As  the  snake  rear^  its  deadly  crest  a  full 
four  feet  above  the  ground,  the  old  balnnissa 
with  a  swing  of  her  great  head  sent  the  little 
pigs,  vdio  were  pressing  forward,  tumbling  bead 
over  heels  behind  her.  Then,  with  lowered 
muzzle  she  moved  toward  the  swaying,  men¬ 
acing  figure.  The  slender  body  of  the  cobra 
flattened  just  below  the  deadly  head  until  it 
was  as  thin  and  hard  as  ridged  steel,  while  the 
murky,  fatal  eyes  glittered  like  black  fire.  Sud¬ 
denly,  the  serpent  with  the  swift  stroke  of  its 
kind  lashed  forward  and  downward.  Even 
such  professional  snake-killers  as  the  mongoose 
and  the  musihond,  built  and  balanced  for  speed, 
can  barely  escape  the  stroke  of  a  full-grown 
cobra  when  once  within  range.  The  babirussa 
did  not  even  tr>'.  Thrusting  her  snout  deep 
into  the  grass,  with  every  bristle  erect,  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  lunge  of  the  snake  on  the  ridge  of  hide 
which  lay  between  her  shoulders.  As  the  two 
hollow,  double-fangs  of  the  serpent  pierced  the 
wild-pig’s  flesh,  four  tiny  jets  of  pale  gold  venom 
were  injected  beneath  the  babirussa’s  skin. 
Every  drop  was  the  very  essence  of  death  for 
any  mammal,  large  or  small,  which  lives  on 
earth,  if  once  it  touched  a  nerve-end.  When 
that  happened  the  venom  traveled  through  the 
nervous  system  paralyzing  one  nerve  center 
after  another  until  it  reached  those  which  con¬ 
trol  the  heart  and  lungs — whereupon  the 
stricken  animal  died. 

Always,  theretofore,  that  system  of  attack 
had  worked  most  satisfactorily — for  the 
cobra.  It  failed,  however,  with  the  babirussa, 
principally  because  a  wild-pig  has  no  nerves, 
at  least  none  that  can  be  easily  reached.  They 
are  all  safely  buried  deep  beneath  layers  of 
thick  hide  and  solid  fat. 

Before  the  cobra  could  flash  back  into  posi¬ 
tion  for  another  stroke  the  jaws  of  the  babirussa 
closed  inexorably  upon  its  steely  body,  .\gain 


and  again  the  furious,  hissing  head  of  the  snake 
struck.  Then  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  babirussa 
cut  through  scaled  skin  and  whipcord  muscle 
nor  relaxed  their  grip  until  the  grim  head  was 
severed  from  the  fifteen-foot  body. 

Holding  down  the  headless,  writhing  snake 
with  her  ^arp  hoofs  the  old  pig  stripped  ofl  the 
tough  skin  exposing  the  solid  white  meat  be¬ 
neath  and,  for  the  first  solid  food,  her  litter 
fed  full  upon  the  body  of  the  deadliest  of  all 
known  creatures. 

The  next  lesson  of  life  and  death  was  learned 
by  the  wild  pigline  at  a  far  higher  price  than 
the  first.  Then  they  had  been  taught  to  be 
watchful  at  the  expense  of  a  few  bruises,  but 
the  lesson  of  mstant,  unreasoning  obedience 
was  to  be  learned  only  at  the  price  of  death 
itself. 

During  the  weeks  which  had  followed  the  en 
counter  with  the  king  cobra,  they  had  taken  on 
wei^t  and  wisdom  with  the  suddenness  of  all 
arild  things  growing  under  the  f(»cing  sun  of 
the  tropics.  Toward  the  end  (d  a  day  of  ter¬ 
rible  hnt  they  followed  the  old  babirussa  down 
a  well-trodden  path  whidi  led  to  the  water,  as 
the  sun  sank  in  a  haze  of  rose  and  old-copper. 
The  river  was  filmed  with  pale  gtfld  and 
smudged  at  the  farther  bank  with  green  where 
the  jungle  touched  the  water.  As  the  thirsty 
troop  reached  the  sloping  bank  there  was 
neither  sight  nor  sound  nor  scent  of  danger  and 
the  whole  litter  raced  down  the  sloping  bank, 
grunting  and  squealing,  to  drink  deep  of  the 
cool  water  below.  Just  before  she  reached  the 
river  the  wide-spread  nostrils  of  the  old  bab- 
arusa  caught  the  scent  of  musk  and  her  sharp 
eyes  saw  two  flattened  knobs  like  knots  on  a 
piece  of  driftwood  begin  to  float  slowly  toward 
the  shore.  At  the  first  whiff  of  that  danger 
scent,  at  the  first  sight  of  those  black  spots,  the 
old  pig  gave  the  staccato  squeal  which  means 
“come  back”  in  babirussa  language.  At  the 
signal  every  pigling  came  to  a  stand-still  save 
two.  Largest  and  strongest  of  the  litter,  the 
dappled  leaders  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 
then  moved  on.  evidently  resolved  to  have  one 
drink  whatever  happen^.  The  others  turned 
all  together  and  trotted  reluctantly,  but  obe 
diently  back  to  their  mother. 

Just  as  they  reached  her  a  dreadful  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  Before  their  eyes  the  still  water  was 
lashed  into  foam  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  twen¬ 
ty-foot  crocodile  which  had  swum  silently 
across  the  river  with  only  the  homy  ridges  over 
its  evil,  yellow  eyes  showing  above  the  surface. 
His  black,  ridged  tail  with  its  saw-edge  of  sharp 
spines  drove  him  through  the  water  like  the 
screw  of  a  propeller  and,  although  his  black 
body  was  as  big  around  as  a  horse  and  his  legs 
short  and  bent,  yet  he  squattered  up  the  bank 
with  a  rush  that  few  animals  could  have  es¬ 
caped.  Squealing  with  terror,  the  two  little 
pigs  scampered  toward  their  mother  just  ahead 
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of  the  grim  jaws  that  gaped  hard  on  their  heels. 

Seeing  that  he  could  not  overtake  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  the  great  saurian  made  use  of  that  last 
deadly  tiidk  of  his  kin  which  has  caught  many 
an  animal  apparently  safe.  Whirling  sidewise, 
his  long,  rid^d  tail  swept  like  a  scythe  across 
the  path  of  the  pigs  and  hurled  them  high  into 
the  air  to  drop  with  a  splash  into  the  water. 
Almost  before  they  struck,  the  crocodile  was 
back  in  the  river — and  the  little  babirussa  never 
came  to  the  surface. 

After  that  last  lesson  in  obedience  the  babi¬ 
russa  mother  showed  her  little  family  how  to 
wage  the  unending  battle  against  hunger  which 
is  the  doom  of  all  wild-folk.  No  animal,  save 
man  himself,  has  such  a  long  bill-of-fare  as  the 
babirussa.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  as  well  as 
snakes,  insects,  roots,  plants,  and  fruit  of  many 
kinds  make  up  the  menu  of  the  wild-pig. 
Moreover,  as  the  little  pigs  had  already  found, 
their  grim,  old  mother  dared  to  provide  for 
them  such  food  as  no  other  beast  of  the  jungle 
would  venture  to  even  approach. 

A  few  days  after  her  encounter  with  the  croc¬ 
odile,  as  the  eight  piglings  moved  through  the 
jungle  in  the  silence  which  their  leader  had 
taught  them  was  the  price  of  food,  the  old 
babirussa  suddenly  stopped  and  sniffed  the  air 
carefully.  Her  matchless  nostrils  told  her  that 
a  (lead  buffalo  lay  hidden  under  a  near-by  bush. 
They  told  her,  too,  of  a  tiger-taint  in  the  air 
which  would  have  warned  away  any  other  beast 
save  the  imperturbable  babirussa.  The  wild- 
pig,  however,  has  no  nerves  and  few  fears. 
That  one  first  hid  her  litter  carefully  in  the  safe 
depths  of  a  thorn  thicket  and  then  began  an 
mvestigation  to  find  out  whether  the  tiger  had ' 
gone  to  cover  near  his  kill.  With  a  loud  grunt 
she  suddenly  bounded  out  into  the  open  near 
the  bush  where  the  carcass  of  the  dead  buffalo 
lay  concealed  and  instantly  leaped  back  into 
safety  beneath  the  curved  thorns  of  an  acacia- 
thicket,  evidently  planning  to  draw  the  tiger 
out  if  he  were  in  hiding  near-by.  Three  times 
she  repeated  the  manoeuvre  with  no  sign  nor 
sound  from  the  striped  killer.  Convinced  at 
last  that  the  coast  was  clear,  she  called  her  lit¬ 
ter  from  out  of  the  cover  where  they  lay  hidden. 
Slowly  and  methodically,  after  the  custom  of 
their  kind,  the  nine  pigs  fed  full  upon  that  dead 
buffalo  until  its  ribs  lay  bare. 

When  the  tiger  returned  that  night,  to  his 
rage  and  astonishment,  he  found  that  most  of 
the  meat  upon  which  he  had  counted  for  a|  sec¬ 
ond  meal  had  disappeared  and  only  a  multitude 
of  little  h(x>f-prints  in  the  soft  ground  remained 
to  show  what  manner  of  animal  had  dared  to 
rob  him  of  his  kill. 

ONTHS  later  came  the  day  of  the  jungle 
^  fire  when  the  young  babirussa  met  for  the 
first— and  last — lime  the  great  boar  of  the  Mai- 
kal  Jungle  who  had  sired  them.  How  the  fire 


started  no  one  can  tell.  Perhaps  it  was  from 
the  fire  of  some  wandering  hunter  or  perhaps 
the  sheer  heat  of  the  tropical  sun  kindled  a 
patch  of  jungle  grass,  scorched  until  it  was  like 
tinder.  All  that  the  young  babirussa  knew 
was  that  suddenly  in  mid-morning  through  the 
heart  of  the  jungle  rushed  a  wall  of  fire  crack¬ 
ling  and  hissing  and  moaning  through  the  tree- 
tops.  Instantly  the  roads  and  paths  and  secret 
trails  of  the  wood  were  crowded  with  a  great 
throng  of  jungle-dwellers  hastening  to  the  bare, 
safe  heights  beyond  the  marshes.  In  northern 
countries  the  fugitives  would  have  hurried  to 
the  river  and  crossed  in  safety  to  the  farther 
bank,  but  those  who  dwell  in  the  Maikal  Jungle 
knew  all  t<x>  well  that  the  flames  themselves 
were  safer  than  the  haunted  depths  of  that 
stream. 

The  first  to  come  were  the  feebler  folk.  Horn¬ 
less  little  mouse-deer,  hardly  eight  inches  in 
height,  slipped  silently  by;  gray  flying  squirrels 
launched  themselves  from  the  upper  branches, 
their  bodies  so  flattened  that  they  looked  like 
slates  skimming  through  the  air.  After  them 
came  a  rush  of  langoors  through  the  tree-tops, 
large,  handsome  monkeys  with  gray  coats  ancl 
black  faces,  while  along  the  ground  below 
rushed  tr(x>ps  of  spotted  chital  deer  with 
branching  antlers,  little  barking  deer,  rattling 
their  teeth  as  they  ran;  black  nilgai  antelope, 
and  a  score  of  other  species,  A  crowd  of  jackals, 
wolves,  leopards,  foxes,  and  caracals,  those  red 
cats  of  the  inner  jungle,  mingled  with  them  in 
the  truce  which  the  fire  had  laid  upon  the 
jungle. 

Convoyed  by  that  experienced  veteran,  their 
mother,  who  had  lived  through  many  a  jungle- 
fire,  the  babirussa  family  followed  a  series  of 
concealed  trails  to  a  safe  hiding  place  beyond 
the  marsh  in  the  thorny  fastnesses  of  a  great 
thicket,  where  they  could  see  up  and  down  one 
of  the  main  trails  which  led  from  the  jungle  to 
the  hills  beyond. 

.Among  the  lesser  breeds  came  a  magnificent 
babirussa  boar  w’ith  a  pair  of  ten-inch  tusks 
showing  like  white  kreeses  on  either  side  of  his 
bristling  jowls.  As  he  moved  along  with  the 
throng  of  frightened  animals  hunydng  toward 
the  hill-top,  he  jostled  against  a  giant  red  wolf 
nearly  as  large  as  his  gray  brother  of  the  north. 
.Accustomed  to  see  all  h(X)ved  animals  flee  before 
him,  the  red  hunter  turned  on  the  wild-pig  with 
a  snarl,  his  white  teeth  snapping  together  like 
a  steel-trap.  The  babirussa  seemed  merely  to 
give  a  little  shake  of  his  head,  yet  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  wolf  was  gasping  out  his  life  in  the 
thicket,  his  throat  gashed  clear  across  by  the 
terrible  swordsmanship  of  that  grim  leader  of 
the  babirussa. 

Then,  as  the  beast  started  up  the  slope,  the 
hurrying  throng  of  fugitives  ahead  of  him  sud¬ 
denly  broke  and  scattered,  crowding  into  the 
thickets  and  crashing  through  the  bushes. 
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leaving  the  trail  open,  as  gliding  down  it  with 
the  curious  pacing  motion  of  his  kind  came  an 
enormous  tiger.  His  coat  of  the  brightest 
orange  streaked  and  striped  with  jet  gleamed 
like  dame  in  the  sunlight  and  his  great  paws 
made  not  the  shadow  of  a  sound  as  he  moved 
along  the  trail.  His  face  was  deeply  creased  and 
wrinkled  like  that  of  an  old,  old  man,  and  had 
that  expression  of  cruelty  and  ruthless  power 
which  makes  a  tiger  so  terrible  to  look  upon. 
As  he  moved  he  carried  his  huge  head  close  to 
the  ground,  while  his  lurid,  green-shadowed 
eyes  seemed  to  take  no  note  of  the  beasts  about 
him  but  to  be  fixed  upon  the  distant  hills.  The 
boar  alone  refused  to  yield  an  inch  to  the  new¬ 
comer,  but  with  an  air  of  sullen  defiance,  held 
to  the  middle  of  the  path.  It  showed  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  could  have  done  the  stubborn  courage 
of  the  babirussa  that  he  dared,  even  during  the 
truce  of  a  jungle-fire,  to  walk  side  by  side  with  a 
tiger.  On  and  upward  along  the  trail  the 
strange  pair  moved  through  the  trees,  the  fire- 
gold  eyes  of  the  tiger  glancing  sidewise  into  the 
little  red  eyes  of  the  babirussa  whose  long  tusks 
at  times  almost  touched  the  other’s  terrible 
jaws. 

Suddenly  the  path  was  barred  even  to  such 
a  combination  as  a  tiger  and  a  babirussa. 
Aroused  by  the  rush  of  fleeing  animals,  a  bull 
elephant,  who  had  been  sleeping  out  the  hot 
hours  on  the  hillside,  thrust  his  black  bulk  and 
his  vast  pointed  tusks  across  the  trail. 

WHEN  all  is  said  and  done,  the  elephant, 
when  he  chooses  to  assert  his  royal 
rights,  is  the  king  of  all  the  beasts  on  earth. 
The  smell  of  smoke,  the  fear  and  rush  of  the 
fleeing  herds  and  the  crackling  of  the  flames 
had  aroused  and  enraged  the  great  brute.  As 
he  moved  forward  his  little  piggish  eyes 
gleamed  red  as  those  of  the  babirussa  and  he 
trumpeted  shrilly  with  uplifted  trunk.  At  the 
sound  the  tiger  stopped  in  his  tracks,  took  one 
look  at  the  dark  colossus  towering  above  him 
and  with  a  grating  snarl  turned  off  and  vanished 
in  the  thicket.  Not  so  the  babirussa.  His 
surly  nature  had  been  slowly  aroused  by  the 
flight,  the  fire,  his  encounter  with  the  wolf  and 
the  presence  of  his  most  hated  foe,  the  tiger. 
It  takes  much  to  raise  the  cool  blood  of  a 
babirussa  to  a  fighting  heat,  but  when  that  does 
happen  the  boar  goes  bearsark  and  runs  amuck. 
Odds  mean  nothing  to  him  nor  does  his  own  life 
count  in  comparison  with  the  death  of  his  ad¬ 
versary. 

Giving  the  curious  double  grunt  which  with  a 
babirussa  means  killing,  he  charged.  It  was 
an  incredible  duel.  The  vast  pachyderm  which 
blocked  the  boar’s  path  weighed  all  of  ten  tons 
and  stood  ten  feet  high.  The  boar  weighed 
perhaps  four  hundred  pounds  and  measured  a 
scant  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  his  curly  tail  to 
the  end  of  his  tumed-up  nose.  Weight  and 


height  and  bulk  and  wounds  or  danger  or  death 
had  ceased  to  mean  anything  to  him.  As  if 
shot  from  a  cannon  he  charged  and  before  the 
vast  beast  before  him  could  move  had  driven 
one  keen  tusk  after  another  clear  through  the> 
tough  skin  of  the  elephant’s  foreleg  at  the 
height  of  his  knee.  The  razor  edges  rip|)ed 
through  the  thick  hide  as  if  it  had  been  paper 
and  in  an  instant  blood  was  streaming  from  the 
double  slashes  which  they  made.  Trumpeting 
shrilly  the  elephant  tried  to  stamp  upon  his 
diminutive  opponent  first  with  one  foot  and 
then  with  the  other,  but  the  babirussa  was 
too  lightning-fast  on  his  feet  to  be  caught,  and 
countered  with  a  deep  gash  on  the  elephant’s 
other  foreleg.  Curling  up  his  sensitive  trunk 
out  of  harm’s  way  the  black  mountain  then 
tried  to  drive  his  six-foot  tusks  through  the 
boar,  but  the  latter,  keeping  close  to  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  body,  pivoted  so  rapidly  that  he  es¬ 
caped  every  thrust  while  he  slash^  and  slashed 
with  his  curved  tusks  until  the  wrinkled  black 
columns  of  the  elephant’s  forelegs  ran  red  with 
blood.  Maddened  by  the  pain,  the  pachyderm’s 
brain,  only  surpassed  by  that  of  man  himself, 
instantly  devised  another  method  of  attack 
against  which  even  the  speed  of  the  babirussa 
would  not  avail.  Thrustiag  forward  his  moun¬ 
tainous  bulk,  as  his  maddened  antagonist  again 
rushed  inside  of  the  thrust  of  his  tusks,  the  ele¬ 
phant  suddenly  kneeled.  For  the  boar  it  was 
like  trying  to  dodge  a  falling  wall;  there  was  no 
space  near  him  which  was  not  covered  by  the 
impact  of  the  elephant’s  vast  legs,  and  with  the 
blood-curdling  scream  with  which  a  babirussa 
always  meets  death,  the  life  of  the  old  leader 
passed  out. 

Three  months  after  the  jungle-fire,  the  sword 
which  hangs  ever  over  the  heads  of  the  wild- 
folk,  small  and  great,  fell  once  more  upon  the 
wild-pig  family.  The  old  babirussa  no  longer 
brought  her  litter  down  to  the  river  to  drink. 
There  were  too  many  deaths  lurking  there  to 
make  it  safe  for  little  pigs  even  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  Instead  she  led  them  by  devious  trails 
far  into  the  very  heart  of  the  jungle,  where  deep- 
set  in  a  mist  of  green  trees  and  tangled,  trailing 
vines,  lay  a  pool  of  dark-blue  water  like  a  sap¬ 
phire  set  in  jade.  There  the  nine  came  at  the 
end  of  a  hot  afternoon  as  the  pool  showed  all 
saffron  and  purple  beneath  the  setting  sun 
smouldering  in  the  west.  That  day,  as  always, 
the  old  pig  circled  the  pool  before  she  allowed 
her  litter  to  approach  it.  There  was  no  sign 
nor  sound  of  danger,  and,  spreading  out  like  a 
fan,  the  thirsty  little  animals  drank  deep  of  the 
cool  water. 

Beyond  them  a  great  bed  of  plumed  papyrus 
swayed  beneath  a  little  breeze  that  stirr^  the 
upper  branches  of  the  jungle.  A  bed  of  water- 
lilies  showed  like  stars  against  the  cobalt  blue. 
As  they  drank,  there  was  a  little  movement 
among  the  reeds,  hardly  more  than  the  wind 
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would  make  and  against  the  white  background 
of  the  lilies  a  strip  of  blended  yellows  and 
browns  and  blacks  showed  dimly.  Then, 
slowly  as  the  minute-hand  of  a  clock,  up  from 
under  the  still  water  rose  a  sinister,  triangular 
head  with  lidless,  vertical,  red  eyes.  A  second 
later,  sudden  as  the  release  of  a  coiled  spring,  the 
blue  water  foamed  white  as,  through  the  air  like 
a  hurled  lance,  shot  the  flat  head  and  sinuous 
steel-strong  body  of  a  ular-sawa,  the  regal 
python,  largest  and  most  powerful  of  all  ser¬ 
pents. 

Before  the  pig  nearest  to  the  snake  had 
time  to  even  raise  his  head,  the  curved,  flat 
teeth  of  the  p)rthon  had  pierced  his  plump  body 
and  he  was  wrapped  in  a  double  coil  like  a 
steel  cable. 

At  his  terrifled  squeal,  the  old  babirussa 
nished  down  the  slope  with  a  speed  that  was 
inar\’elous  for  an  animal  of  her  weight.  Al¬ 
though  she  lacked  the  terrible  weapons  of  her 
mate,  yet  she  slashed  the  serpent  with  such 
lightning-like  strokes  that  the  python’s  skin 
hung  in  tatters  for  a  full  yard  of  its  length, 
while  long  rags  of  bloody  flesh  showed  how  deep 
her  smaller  tusks  had  penetrated. 

The  r^al  snakfc  his^  flercely  and,  releasing 
the  limp  body  of  the  little  pig,  tried  to  snare  the 
furious  babirussa  in  the  fatal  net  of  its  shifting 
coils.  The  great  pig’s  body  was  so  squat  and 
broad,  however,  and  she  moved  so  rapidly  that 
the  pyThon  was  never  able  to  encircle  her, 
while  always  she  ripped  her  tusks  through  the 
mottled  skin  and  deep  into  the  steel-like  mus¬ 
cles  that  lay  beneath. 

Suddenly,  the  serpent  seemed  to  realize  that 
it  was  fighting  a  losing  battle,  and  like  the  flick 
of  a  gigantic  whiplash,  shot  up  the  bank  and 
disappeared  in  a  dense  thicket  beyond. 

rhe  old  pig  nuzzled  the  little  body  which  the 
python  had  released,  but  every  bone  in  it  was 
crushed  and  broken  and  she  hastened  to  lead 
away  the  seven  that  were  still  left  to  her. 

.4s  the  months  went  on  the  white  babirussa 
learned  one  lesson  after  another  in  the  lore  of 
the  jungle.  Then,  too,  he  suddenly  began  to 
grow  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  when, 
as  yearlings,  the  seven  separated  henceforth  to 
live  apart  from  each  other  and  their  mother, 
he  w  as  the  largest  and  the  wisest  of  them  all. 

Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  his  color;  per¬ 
haps  it  was  some  hermit  complex  in  his  nature 
which  kept  the  white  pig,  as  the  year  went  by, 
solitary  even  when  he  had  grown  to  be  of  a  size 
and  b^k  that  equaled  that  brave  old  battler, 
his  father.  He  was  never  present  at  the  spring 
fights  when  the  various  sounders  met  at  some 
maidan,  those  curious  often  circles  found  here 
and  there  in  the  center  of  the  jungle,  where  the 
boars  fought  with  each  other  for  their  choice  of 
mates. 

Then,  when  he  was  five  years  old  and  had 


reached  his  full  growth  and  strength,  there 
came  a  night  in  spring  when  the  sky  was  all 
primrose  and  pale  gold  with  the  dark  trees  inked 
against  its  luster  in  blotches  of  midnight-green, 
while  the  vines  overhanging  the  river  made 
strange  shadows  of  lavender  in  the  sepia  water. 
It  was  very  still  as  if  the  night  and  the  sky  and 
the  brooding  trees  were  all  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing  to  happen.  Suddenly  a  glow  showed  in 
the  east  like  the  dawn  and  the  edge  of  the 
full  moon  peered  over  the  rim  of  the  world. 
Pale  as  a  bubble  it  wheeled  above  the  horizon 
and  as  it  rose  deepened  to  raw  gold,  while  its 
light  fell  like  snow  upon  the  jungle. 

In  a  moment  the  air  was  full  of  voices. 
Strange  contralto  frog-notes  throbbed  and  beat 
through  the  darkness;  a  bell-bird  awoke  and  its 
lovely  notes  chimed  among  the  trees,  while  a 
troop  of  gibbon  monkeys  gave  their  bubbling, 
ringing  c^.  the  joy-note  of  the  jungle,  as  they 
swung  through  t^  branches.  T^  thickets 
were  full  of  whispers  and  calls  and  the  sound 
of  wild-folk  feet  hurrying  here  and  there  on  the 
errands  of  spring. 

Moon-flowers  slowly  opened  their  cream- 
colored  petals  and  flooded  the  jungle  with  waves 
of  fragrance,  while  little  pufls  of  perfume  drifted 
down  from  the  clove-black  tree-trunks.  The 
jungle  was  full  of  fragrance  and  music  as  the 
wild-folk  came  forth  into  the  magic  of  the  moon- 
li^t  to  live  and  love  and  perchance  to  die  in 
this,  their  day,  even  as  we  humans  in  ours. 

In  the  hidden  depths  of  the  inner  jungle 
whw  not  even  the  native  hunters  ever  pene¬ 
trated,  all  of  the  wandering  band  of  the  babi¬ 
russa  gathered  at  a  great  maidan  and  the  boars 
fought  a  series  of  duels  with  clashing  tusks 
while  a  throng  of  the  females  ringed  the  clearing 
around.  The  air  was  full  of  grunts  of  defiance 
and  squeals  of  pain  as  couple  after  couple  met 
in  the  round  arena  and  fought  muzzle  to  muz¬ 
zle  with  sudden  pi  votings  and  parries,  slashing 
at  each  other’s  faces  until  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  clatter  of  their  curved  tusks  and  the  near¬ 
by  trees  were  crowded  with  troops  of  langoor 
mtmkeys  who  came  hurrying  from  all  parts  of 
the  jungle  to  watch  the  battle. 

Pair  after  pair  fought  until  one  boar  or  the 
other,  cut  and  slashed  and  blinded  with  blood, 
ilropped  out  of  the  ring,  leaving  the  victor  to  be 
challenged  by  some  frrah  fighter. 

Suddenly  in  the  very  midst  of  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  contests  there  was  the  sound  of 
trampling  hoofs  and  into  the  open,  towering 
above  all  the  others,  rushed  the  white  babirussa. 
Not  since  the  leader  of  the  wild-pigs  of  the 
Maikal  Jungle  had  gone  down  before  the  ele¬ 
phant,  had  such  a  contestant  showed  himself 
at  a  spring  meeting.  His  smooth  coat  glistened 
white  in  the  moonlight  and  in  spite  of  his  bulk 
he  moved  about  the  circle  as  swiftly  as  the 
youngest  boar  there. 

Then,  even  as  the  contestants  turned  to  look 
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at  the  newcomer,  while  the  langoors  in  the  trees 
overhead  chattered  and  coughed  with  excite¬ 
ment,  all  the  other  sounds  of  the  jungle  were 
suddenly  blotted  out  by  the  roar  of  a  male  tiger. 
Usually  a  tiger  moans  or  caterwauls.  Some¬ 
times  he  grunts  like  a  pig  and  during  the  mat¬ 
ing  season  he  has  a  strange  belling  note  like  the 
smabhar  stag.  Only  rarely  does  he  give  the 
full-throated  roar  of  his  clan.  When  he  does  it 
is  appialling,  a  crash  of  sound,  yet  with  a  mur¬ 
derous  snarl  running  through  it. 

Outlined  against  the  full  moon,  the  tiger 
stood  upon  a  high  bank  at  the  edge  of  the  mai- 
dan  as  if  framed  in  gold  with  every  stripe  sil¬ 
houetted  in  onyx-black  against  the  orange- 
copper  of  his  coat.  His  long,  ringed  tail 
switched  back  and  forth  ominously  and  as  he 
stared  down  upon  the  babirussa  grouped  below 
he  seemed  the  embodiment  of  ruthless  cruelty. 
In  the  moonlight  the  great  beast’s  eyes  burned 
green  like  incandescent  emeralds  and  there  was 
in  their  dreadful  depths  all  the  blood-lust  and 
the  malignant  ferocity  which  has  made  the 
tiger  the  demon  of  the  jungle. 

Once  again  the  very  ground  seemed  to  shake 
with  his  roar.  The  langoors  vanished  like 
shadows  from  the  tree-tops  and  the  ring  of 
wild-pig  around  the  maidan  dissolved  like  a 
cloud-wreath  as  they  sought  the  safety  of  the 
nearest  thickets.  Only  the  w’hite  babirussa  and 
a  few  of  the  largest  and  bravest  of  the  boars 
turned  sullenly  to  face  the  great  cat.  Before 
the  echoes  of  his  dread  voice  had  died  away  the 
great  beast  charged.  One  moment  he  had  been 
standing,  a  grim,  motionless  figure  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  The  next  instant  he  was  rushing  down 
the  slope  a  miracle  of  beauty  and  force  and 
fear.  Faster  than  a  racehorse,  yet  he  moved 
with  a  smooth,  effortless,  pacing  motion.  His 
long  body  seemed  hidden  behind  his  monstrous 
head,  w’hile  from  his  gaping  jaws  came  a  snarl¬ 
ing  growl  and  his  parted  teeth  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight. 

For  an  instant  the  little  group  of  wild-pig 
faced  the  furious  beast.  Then,  just  as  he  was 
almost  upon  them  they  broke  and  scattered  and 
fled — save  one.  The  white  babirussa  held  his 
ground,  his  little  red  eyes  gleaming  like  garnets, 
and  lowered  his  head  to  get  more  play  for  the 
swing  of  his  long  tusks.  No  paladin  or  knight- 
errant  ever  entered  the  lists  against  a  deadlier 
foe  or  showed  a  courage  which  flamed  against 
more  dreadful  odds  than  did  the  wild-pig  that 
night. 

The  tiger  was  a  monster  of  his  kind.  Eleven 
feet  long,  he  would  have  turned  the  scales 
at  six  hundred  pounds,  while  the  babirussa 
was  not  half  his  opponent’s  weight  or  length. 
Moreover,  the  tiger  was  armed  with  claws  like 
steel  sickles  and  such  teeth  as  have  not  been 
surpassed  since  the  saber-toothed  tiger  departed 
this  earth  and  for  his  weight  is  the  swiftest  of  all 


the  killers  with  a  strength  which  enables  him 
to  kill  a  full-grown  buffalo  with  a  blow  of  his 
paw  and  carry  off  the  huge  carcass  in  his  jaws 
as  a  cat  would  carry  a  mouse. 

Against  such  a  deadly  combination  of  speed 
and  strength,  the  great  boar  opposed  a  body 
built  of  steel  and  whip-cord  and  bound  in  the 
very  best  quality  of  pig-skin  with  the  bristles 
on.  Furthermore,  with  a  firm  footing,  such  as 
the  surface  of  the  maidan,  there  is  no  animal  on 
earth  of  his  weight  quicker  on  his  feet  than  a 
babirussa  boar.  On  either  side  of  the  white 
babirussa’s  grim  jowls  were  ten-inch  tusks 
whetted  to  a  razor-like  edge  and  coming  to  a 
point  keen  as  that  of  a  rapier.  Driven  by  the 
tough  muscles  of  the  great  pig’s  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders  they  could  make  wounds  as  ghastly  as 
those  inflicted  by  the  curved  Rukri  knives  of 
the  Ghurkas  or  the  wavy-edged  serpent  krecscs 
of  Malay  fighters.  Moreover,  against  the  mad 
rage  of  the  striped  killer  the  wild-boar  inter¬ 
posed  a  cold  fury  quite  as  dangerous. 

Ten  feet  away  from  where  the  babirussa 
stood  balanced  like  a  boxer,  the  great  cat  hurled 
himself  through  the  air.  There  are  few  ani¬ 
mals  indeed  who  can  avoid  the  spring  of  a 
charging  tiger.  The  babirussa  is  one  of  those 
few.  Even  as  the  long,  Ijthe  body  hung  above 
him,  a  flaming  orange  in  the  white  moonlight 
and  the  sickled  paws  were  drawn  back  to  de¬ 
liver  the  terrible  raking  stroke  on  which  a  tiger 
depends,  the  babirussa  darted  forward  and  to 
one  side  and  threw  up  his  head.  Instantly  the 
yellow-lake  of  the  tiger’s  skin  below  the  ribs 
was  dappled  with  crimson.  Snarling  terribly 
the  striped  killer  struck  a  blow  which  if  it  had 
landed  squarely  would  have  ripped  the  life  out 
of  even  the  steel-strong  body  of  the  babirussa. 
Once  again  the  latter’s  speed  saved  him.  Pivot¬ 
ing  on  all  four  feet  he  swung  away  from  the 
stroke  and  although  the  curved  claws  tore 
bloody  furrows  in  his  white  skin  they  inflicted 
no  disabling  wound. 

Then  began  a  battle  great  and  grim.  Again 
the  tiger  sprang  from  close  at  hand  and  that 
time  managed  to  alight  upon  the  boar’s  slop¬ 
ing  body  intending,  to  sink  his  fangs  deep  into 
the  other’s  throat  and  at  the  same  time  break 
his  neck  by  pulling  back  the  great  pig’s  head. 
Such  tactics  succeed  with  a  buffalo,  but  the 
tiger  only  tried  it  once  with  the  babirussa.  The 
wUd-pig’s  neck  was  so  short  and  thick  that  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  grip  upon  it  and 
although  the  tiger’s  claws  ripped  deep  into  the 
pig’s  flesh  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  his  hold 
on  the  sloping,  slipp)ery,  pivoting  body.  As  he 
slipped  off  the  babirussa  came  within  an  inch 
of  winning  the  battle  then  and  there.  With  a 
high-pitched  squeal  of  rage  the  white  pig  tore 
himself  loose  from  the  tiger’s  grip  and  coun¬ 
tered  with  a  double  slash  of  his  dagger-like 
tusks  which  ripped  deep  into  the  great  cat  s 
[Continued  on  page  i6j[ 
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The  Best  Letter 

I  Ever  Read 

Our  own  readers  supplied  these  treasured  letters  from 
their  personal  correspondence.  These  are  real  letters, 
inspired  by  love  and  friendship,  pain  and  pleasure,  and 
all  the  human  motives  that  move  people  to  expression 


A  SINGULAR  pre¬ 
sentiment  prompt¬ 
ed  this  letter  from 
an  American  sol¬ 
dier  who  wrote  to  his  wife 
from  the  Argonne  just  be¬ 
fore  the  action  in  which 
he  lost  his  life.  The  letter 
was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

“My  Dear: 

We  have  our  orders  to 
attack  at  midnight  tonight 
and  somehow  I  have  a  feeling,  the 'queerest, 
surest  little  hunch,  that  when  I  go  over  the 
top  this  time  it  will  be  to  meet  the  shell  that 
bears  my  name!  Always  before  I  have  shook 
with  a  fear  that  was  larger  than  I;  but  this 
time  I  am  not  afraid;  I  am  just  convinced  it 
will  be  so.  And,  in  this  half  hour  left  to  me, 
under  the  cold  white  silence  of  the  scornful  stars, 
I  want  to  try  to  tell  you,  dearest  of  dears,  how 
much  I  love  you  and  what  your  love  has  meant 
to  me. 

“.\11  my  life  I’ve  been  right  happy  and  con¬ 
tented;  not  because  I  was  rich  in  money,  or 
famous  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Rather,  mine  has 
been  the  philosophy  of  the  little  boy  who  cried — 
‘The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things. 
I’m  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings!’ 

“Always  I  have  loved  peojJe  and  things — the 
taste  and  the  color  of  life.  And  the  perfection 
of  happiness,  the  most  that  could  come  to  any 
mortal  man,  was  mine  in  the  glory  that  we  called 
our  love.  It  was  perfect,  wasn’t  it?  Those  first 
sweet  months  together  that  so  slowly  and  yet 
so  quickly  became  years.  There  were  otdy  five 
of  them,  the  years  I  mean,  but  they’ve  been  a 
precious  rosary  to  me.  And  the  times  I’ve 
counted  that  rosary  over,  here  in  these  vile 
trenches,  or  back  behind  the  lines  in  a  poor 
muddy  little  village!  All  about  me  there  is  the 
carnage  of  hate  that  men  call  war,  but  within 


my  heart  there  has  been 
this  blessed  peace,  because 
I*ve  had  th^  dear  memo¬ 
ries  of  you. 

“I  have  a  picture  or  two 
of  you,  scattered  around 
through  my  few  belong¬ 
ings.  I  hardly  ever  look 
at  them.  When  1  want  to 
sec  you,  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  there  >'ou  are,  darling, 
as  I  saw  you  that  last 
awful  morning,  with  your 
sweet,  sweet  smile,  and  your  dear  eyes,  misty, 
but  bravely  fighting  back  the  tears. 

“You  were  always  such  a  darling  little  sport, 
honey;  so  brave  and  sweet  in  our  poverty. 
Then  when  things  turned  better  for  us,  you 
were  just  as  fine  a  wife.  .Always  and  without 
exception  you  were  just  what  I  wanted  you  to 
be,  the  personification  of  all  my  vague  ideals  and 
dreams.  They  said  when  we  married,  all  the 
old  wiseacres,  shaking  their  old  heads  pessimis¬ 
tically,  we  were  too  young — and  alas,  too  poor — 
to  marr>'.  I  am  glad  we  dared  to  disobey  and 
sought  our  happiness  and  found  it  in  Eden. 

“Our  love  was  so  splendid;  it  was  as  though 
all  the  things  that  had  meant  so  much  to  me 
before  you  came  were  lumped  together  in  one 
group;  all  the  little  things  that  had  been  the  big 
things  of  my  life  before  were  there  on  the  one 
side,  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  was  just — 
you! 

“My  half  hour  is  about  up  and  the  thoughts 
crowd  together,  honey.  What  can  I  say  except 
good-by,  and  I  won’t  say  that.  There  are  a 
thousand,  thousand  little  things  that  I  should 
say,  perhaps;  but  Bob  Miller  at  the  bank  will 
look  after  things  for  you,  and  I  am  glad  there 
will  be  money  enough,  my  darling,  to  take  care 
of  you  always.  And  be  kind — as  though  you 
were  ever  anything  else — to  those  poor  Duttons 
— both  the  boys  l^ed  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a 


A  FEW  months  a^  Evbsvbooy^ 
Magazine  offered  prizes  for  ‘'The  Best 
Letter  I  Ever  Read.**  From  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  offerings  received  it  was 
difficult  to  s^ect  the  prize-winners 
because  there  were  so  many  of  about 
equal  merit.  A  selection  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  ones  here  accom¬ 
panies  the  prize-winners.  So  many 
of  the  letters  were  of  an  intimate, 
personal  nature  that  names,  address¬ 
es,  and  other  means  of  identification 
were  eliminated  before  publication. 
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pity!  There  are  ever  so  many  little  Duttons, 
too,  I  think,  between  the  one  and  the  other — 
Charles  left  four  and  George  William  three,  I 
think.  But  one  must  close — even  most  re¬ 
luctantly — and  there  is  a  stir — faint  and  far 
away — but  we’re  getting  ready. 

“Thank  you,  dear,  for  your  love.  It  made  me 
so  happy  ^ways.  And  there  must  be  a  God 
somewhere  in  this  queer  disordered  mass  of 
things.  It’s  to  Him  I  commit  the  care  of  you, 
my  darling  little  wife,  for  the  rest  of  your  days. 
And,  no  matter  how  late  the  day,  no  matter 
what  may  come  between,  on  that  Dim  Shore 
I’ll  be  waiting,  with 
outstretched  arms,  for 
you.” 

A  FEW  yeats  after 
the  foUowing  let¬ 
ter  was  written,  the 
man  who  received  it 
committed  suicide  in 
a  hotel  room  in  a  city 
far  distant  from  his 
former  home.  The 
letter  was  the  only 
means  of  identification  found  on  him.  His 
former  wife,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  received 
the  body  and  gave  it  proper  burial.  The  letter 
was  awarded  second  prize. 

“Dear  Jim: 

Your  letter  received  this  morning  and,  like  a 
blow,  it  stunned  me.  Over  and  over  I  have 
read  it — unable,  unwilling,  to  believe  this  thing 
of  you.  It  came  as  the  children  were  going  out 
to  school,  and  it  was  almost  time  for  them  to  re¬ 
turn  before  I  could  get  my  wits  together  and 
think  what,  for  the  children’s  sake,  was  best 
for  me  to  do.  And  then,  because  I  must,  be¬ 
cause  it  brought  me  to  my  knees,  I  prayed. 
With  the  door  locked  I  prayed  in  that  room 
that  has  been  ours  for  fourteen  years,  by  that 
bed  where  our  five  children  were  born.  I 
prayed,  and,  somehow,  courage  was  given  to 
me,  and  composure  to  meet  the  children  on 
their  return  from  school;  and  somehow,  too,  I 
have  just  gone  through  the  pretense  of  eating 
luncheon  with  them  and  answering  their  per¬ 
plexing  questions. 

“I  know,  Jim,  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  strive  at  this  late  day  to  reason  with  you,  for, 
as  you  say,  you  have  ‘threshed  it  all  out  and 
there  is  no  other  way,’  and,  of  course,  I  realize 
that  in  order  for  you  to  marry  this  girl  that 
has  bewitched  you,  you  must  first  get  rid 
of  me. 

“I  shall  make  it  as  easy  for  you  as  the  law  will 
permit,  and,  as  you  request,  I  shall  see  lawyer 

B -  tomorrow  and  have  him  start  divorce 

proceedings  against  you  on  the  grounds  of  de¬ 
sertion.  It  is  frightful — shameful!  I  shall  in 
some  way  go  through  with  it,  for,  no  doubt,  my 


standing  betw'een  you  and  this — this  woman  has 
made  you  hate  me. 

“Perhaps  I  am  somewhat  to  blame.  I  haxe 
given  much  of  my  time  and  strength  to  what 
you  call  ‘unimportant  things,’  and  I  know  that 
since  you  have  made  money  you  have  urged 
me  to  dress  better  and  to  keep  more  help,  but 
somehow,  during  our  long,  lean  years  before  the 
war  I  had  become  accustomed  to  doing  things 
for  you  and  the  children,  and  I  have  been  quite 
satisfied  to  keep  on  doing  them — but  let  that 
pass. 

“This  may  be  the  last  letter  that  youll  have 
from  me,  for  I  have 
no  wish  to  trouble  you. 
You  have  provided 
generously  for  me  and 
for  the  children’s  fu¬ 
ture,  and,  as  you  and 
I  go  dow'n  the  years 
upon  our  new  and 
separate  paths,  I  want 
you  to  know  and  to 
remember  that  even 
this  thing  that  you 
have  forced  upon  me 
cannot  shatter  the  love  for  you  that  is  in  my 
heart.  » 

“We  are  no  longer  young,  Jim,  you  are  forty- 
seven,  and  next  May  I’ll  be  forty-two,  but,  for 
all  of  your  years,  you  are  still  a  boy  to  me — a 
sort  of  older  brother  to  our  sons,  and  I  shall 
always  see  you — not  as  the  rich  and  rakish 
middle-aged  man  that  your  new  wife  and  new 
friends  shall  see — I  shall  see  you  as  you  were  at 
heart,  as  even  now  you  wish  to  be,  and  as  only  I 
knew  you  before  prosperity  turned  your  head, 
and  before  you  swapjaed  your  famUy  for  a  little 
painted  girl,  young  enough  to  be  your  daughter. 
But  I  forgive  you,  for  I  know  weU  that  inside  of 
our  heads  we  all  carry  a  lot  of  the  animal,  a  lot 
of  the  child,  and  that,  sometimes,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  controls  us. 

“I  shall  always  speak  kindly  of  you  to  the 
children,  and  later,  after  things  are  settled,  I 
shall  tell  them  that  you  have  gone  away  on 
business,  but,  of  course,  eventually,  I  shall  have 
to  teU  them  the  truth.  Tonight,  and  every 
night,  while  I  hear  their  prayers,  they  will  ask 
G^  to  bless  Daddy. 

“That  is  all  I  can  think  to  say,  Jim,  except 
that,  divorce  or  no  divorce,  you  are  still  my 
husband  and  the  father  of  my  children,  and  I 
love  you.  Your  own,  Ella.' 

Twenty  years  ago  a  rejected  suitor  re¬ 
ceived  this  note  from  a  young  woman 
w'hose  subsequent  history  is  unknown  to  us. 
The  situation  is  so  uncommon  and  the  letter 
so  genuine  that  it  was  awarded  third  prize. 

“My  Dear  George: 

There  is  so  much  I  must  tell  you  in  so  few 
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words,  and  words  themselves  are  such  obtuse 
things  that  they  are  jostling  foolishly  in  my 
niind  and  taunting  me  with  their  inadequacy! 
Besides  I  am  most  helpless  of  all  because  1 
Imow  that  the  thing  1  must  tell  you  will  take 
from  your  heart  for  a  while  scune  ot  its  debonair 
gayety  and  leave  you  troubled  and  hurt. 

“I  wish  you  had  not  spoken  last  night, 
George!  It  was  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  seen 
before  that  you  loved  me.  We  had  been 
friends  so  long  and  the  companiooship  seemed 
so  thoroughly  complete  to  me  that  1  had  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  the  memory  it  on  into  the 
future  where  you  could  not  follow  me.  In  my 
prayers  for  you  it  was  to  have  been  kept  re^ 
and  lasting.  And  it 
will  be,  (^rge,  and 

with  added  fervor  now  luc  c'nrxT/-ki 

because  through  our  THE  STENCX 

friendship  I  will  have  Dear  Mr.  Boss: 

caused  you  to  st^er!  I'm  sorry —but  th 

“It’s  only  thb  I  That  I  resign  and  wi 
leave  next  n^th  to  for  I  have  left  th 

join  the  religious  or-  “Po  wash-da-dish  ant 
der  of  the  Sisters  of 

Cbarity.  Down  all  the  ages 

“I  can  only  state  And  many  a  boss  wi 
bluntly  the  bare  fact  Stonehatchet’s  fai 

because  that  is  all  Dreamed  of  a  cozy  1 
vou  will  comprehend.  *  j  »»  nu  u 

Your  reliS^  diflfer- 

ent  froiT^e  and  Tlmt  r^d  m  June, 

vour  nature  also  is  p 

different.  Powder  her  nose-ai 

“You  know  the  It  matters  not  ho^ 

light  -  hearted  joyous-  How  kind  the  boss  ( 
ness  of  tte  world;  I  For  some  one  wrot 

know  the  light-hearted  And  girfs  have  marc 
joyousness  of  the  spirit 

that  goes  deeper  and  So  Mr.  Perkins,  p 

grows  with  detach-  Don’t  be  too  cross  v 
ment  from  the  things  But  w^  me  gods 

upon  which  your  On  Matrimony’s  sto 

wousness  depends.  -Your  sorry-t. 

Perhaps  we  are  x 

like  far-separated  lit-  _ 

tie  worlds — passing, 

touching  for  a  time  and  going  on,  rarely,  if 
ever,  understood.  And  the  things  that  build 
up  life  in  one  world  may  tear  it  down  in  an¬ 
other.  The  things  that  seem  like  renunciation 
to  one  may  be  the  price  paid  for  greater  values 
by  another.  It  is  not  that  I  love  less  the 
things  that  you  love;  it  is  only  that  I  love 
the  things  that  I  love  more/ 

“The  sacrifice  of  certain  pleasures  can  some¬ 
times  give  greater  joy  than  those  {Measures 
themselves,  when  they  are  renounced  for  love. 
It  is  not  that  your  love  seems  cheap  in  my 
tye.s  it  b  that  God’s  love  seems  priceless.  It 
is  not  that  the  dear  earthly  pleasures  that  you 
offered  me  are  without  value;  it  b  simply  that 
they  are  of  such  great  value  that  I  find  them 


worthy  to  place  as  a  bumt-oflering  at  the  feet 
of  God. 

“When  you  hear  our  friends  say  that  I  have 
wasted  my  beauty,  frail  as  it  b,  or  my  life,  short 
as  it  b,  try  to  smile  a  little  with  me,  Gleorge! 
Try  to  realize  that  to  a  few  of  us  b  given  the 
gift  to  see  more  plainly  the  reality  of  eternity, 
and  to  love  God  not  b^ause  our  reason  tdls  us 
there  is  one,  but  because  our  hearts  have  felt 
Hb  presence! 

“I  am  returning  your  books.  The  last  one 
you  lent  me — Walter  Pater’s  Trandation  of  the 
Priceless  Letters — I  most  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Thank  you  again  for  it. 

“I  prefer  tfoit  you  will  not  try  to  see  me  again. 

It  b  painful  to  say 
good-by.  Did  not 

T<ADT7\T/T7T  I  some  One  once  say 

» o  rAKbWtLL  dying 

a  little? 

1  b  to  say  “May  the  best  that 

n’t  be  back;  you  asl^of  life  be  given 

marts  of  toil  ypu.  may  you 

swcep-da-shack.  8*'^®  fo  it  the  best  that 

b  in  you! 

girk  have  wed  “TTiat, dear  George, 

>  left  to  rave;  b  the  prayer  of  your 

stenog,  no  doubt,  lasting  friend, 

tie  cave.  “Margie.” 


THE  STENOG’S  FAREWELL 

Dear  Mr.  Boss: 

I’m  sorr>' — but  thb  b  to  say 
That  I  resign  and  won’t  be  back; 

For  I  have  left  the  marts  of  tod 
To  wash-da-dish  and  swcep-da-shack. 

Down  all  the  ages  girk  have  wed 
And  many  a  boss  was  left  to  rave; 

Stonehatchet’s  fair  stenog,  no  doubt. 
Dreamed  of  a  cozy  little  cave. 

And  Mr.  Pharaoh  doubtless  found 
That  round  in  June,  or  maybe  May, 

Hk  best  stenog  would  li^  enou^ 

Powder  her  nose — and  go  her  way. 

It  matters  not  how  good  the  job. 

How  kind  the  boss  ( I  had  a  Prince!) 

For  some  one  wrote  the  Wedding  March— 
And  girfs  have  marched  it  ever  since. 

So  Mr.  Perkins,  pretty  please. 

Don’t  be  too  cross  with  little  me; 

But  wbh  me  godded  on  my  trip 
On  Matrimony’s  stormy  sea! 

— ^Your  sorry-to-leave-yoo  Stenog. 


oubUc^  found  has 

r  maybe  May^^  through  the 

®  nence  graidiu^y  pic- 

good  the  job,  tured  in  the  following 

had  a  Prince!)  letter  will  appredate 

the  Wedding  March —  the  outraged  feelings 
:d  it  ever  since.  that  prompted  the 

writer  of  it  to  point 
tty  please,  hk  pen  with  sarcasm, 

h  little  me; 

ed  on  my  trip  “Gentlemen: 

ly  sea!  Referring  to  my  re- 

peated  insults  that 

leave-yoo  Stenog.  ^  ■ 

you  come  out  and  give 

_  my  gas  meter  the 

once  over. 

“When  a  householder's  gas  bill  amounts  one 
month  to  $1.43  and  jumps  to  $3.40  the  month 
following,  desiNte  the  fact  that  in  the  interim 
hk  wife  has  been  at  the  seacoast  and  himself 
boarded  elsewhere,  it  strikes  him  as  odd.  It 
strikes  him  in  the  solar  plexus  besides.  Hk 
intelligence  refuses  to  accept  thk  phenomenon 
as  strictly  according  to  Hoyle.  Hk  good  old 
Scotch  ancestry,  which  make  a  virtue  of  thrift, 
entitles  him  to  a  holler. 

“Gentlemen,  there  k  a  leak  in  my  gas  meter, 
which,  in  turn,  by  the  law  of  sympathetic  re¬ 
flection,  causes  a  leak  in  my  exchequer.  Now  I 
am  the  very  last  person  to  deny  that  approxi¬ 
mately  $3.40  worth  of  stinking  gas  may  have 
gone  to  Hades  through  this  meter  during  the 
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month  of  July.  But  it  did  not  all  go  up  in. 
smoke,  for  a  goodly  two-thirds  (conservative 
t'stimate)  escaped  to  asphyxiate  hibernating 
bedbugs  and  peregrinating  cockroaches  between 
the  sheeting  walls  of  my  domicile. 

“With  your  permission,  gentlemen,  when  I 
need  a  roach  destroyer,  I  will  continue  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  good  old  reliable  insect  powders,  so 
long  manufactured  for  3*^  cents  per  pound  and 
dispensed  over  the  counters  for  75  cents  per 
ounce  to  those  needing  a  germicide. 

"No,  gentlemen,  I  am  equable-minded,  and  I 
feel  no  horror  at  the  spectacle  of  the  profits  of 
the  Gas  Company.  I  only  experience  a  horror 
when  a  percentage  of  these  profits  is  gouged 
from  me  unfairly.  Yes,  sirs,  unfairly!  You  are 
forcing  me  to  pay  for  gas  which  I  don’t  use. 

“Unfortunately,  I  am  not  mechanically 
enough  inclined  to  expertly  diagnose  the  di¬ 
abolical  mechanism  inside  your  ding-foozled 
machines  and  discover  what  makes  the  hands 
sneak  around  the  dial^when  the  stove  is  cold  and 
the  wife  is  contemplating  cold-slaw,  cracked 
crab’s  claws,  and  whale  steaks  at  the  beach,  one 
hundred  miles  away.  But  the  gods  have  given 
me  a  vocabulary  and  the  grace  to  use  it,  and  I 
can  (and  hereby  DO)  voice  my  resentment 
against  your  persistent,  unreasonable,  and  even 
criminal  indifference  to  this  spendthrift  meter 
and  to  your  immoral  greed  for  revenues  in  gas. 

“Gentlemen,  this  is  the  fourth  time  1  have 
called  your  attention  to  this  vital  matter.  Be¬ 
lieve  me  when  I  say  that  your  meter  has  a 
chronic  dose  of  jazz.  A  less  refined  eye  than 
mine  might  observe  in  it  a  predilection  toward 
jazz.  .\nd  jazz,  I  nc'ed  not  inform  you,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  revised  terpsichorean  code,  is 
contrary  to  morals  and  ethics. 

“My  God!  Sirs,  Christmas  is  approaching 
and  do  you  persist  in  your  cruel  practice  of 
robbing  me  openhanded  as  hithertofore,  I  can 
perceive  that  my  little  daughter  will  get  nothing 
in  her  stocking  from  Santa  except  gas  receipts 
and  holes. 

“Please,  therefore,  kindly  send  out  your 
Second  Vice  President  and  have  him  take  a 
shamed  look  at  a  diseased  and  immoral  meter. 

"Respectfully  and  indignantly  yours.” 


Wild  Life  in  a  Backyard 

The  letter  that  follows  was  written  to  a 
hospital  patient  by  a  woman  friend  and 
neighbor.  In  an  intimate,  chatty  way,  the 
writer  manages  to  introduce  a  friendly  atmos¬ 
phere  of  go^  cheer  without  once  mentioning 
anything  serious  or  disturbing. 


“Dear  Old  Girl: 

Your  new  address  is,  I  understand,  On  the 
Road  to  Recovery.  May  you  reach  that  des¬ 
tination  quickly,  for  we  miss  you  greatly.  No 
one  to  tell  our  worries  to,  no  one  to  give  us 
sympathy.  One  thing,  dear  old  Gladys  Gwen¬ 


dolyn  Montmorency  Blood,  you  never  did  dish 
out  advice  when  there  was  one  order  for  sympa¬ 
thy.  When  we  are  hurt  we  want  to  be  sooihcd, 
not  bitten,  but  what’s  t ’matter  wit’  every  one 
nowadays?  They  never  feel  so  much  like  giv¬ 
ing  you  a  push  as  when  you’re  down  and  want 
a  boost.  Oh,  if  the  world  knew  the  value  of 
a  morning  smile!  You  know  how  a  smile  will 
buoy  one  up  like  a  tonic  .  .  .  and  a  frown  or 
a  cold  nod  send  one  down  to  the  place  that  is  a 
synonym  for  heat,  and  very'  popular  with  those 
who  preach  and  those  who  are  preached  at. 

“Cameo,  Davey,  Julie  and  the  kiddies  are  all 
happy.  They  have  acquired  two  puppies 
which  look  full  grown  now.  Goodness  knows 
what  they  will  look  like  when  they  reach  man’s 
estate  .  .  .  probably  a  wolf.  They  have 

eaten  everything,  including  Julie’s  straw  hat. 
Perhaps  they  thought  it  was  some  kind  of 
breakfast  food,  who  know's!  Davey,  as  usual, 
pretends  that  she  is  going  to  annihilate  the 
whole  bunch  of  pets  .  .  .  and  then  she 

kisses  them  all  and  plans  a  Christmas  tree  for 
them! 

“Your  redbirds  come  around  every  day.  You 
suspected,  of  course,  that  I  was  a  bit  jealous  of 
your  neighbor  and  Joey*  .  .  .  well,  not 
now.  1  coax  your  birds  over  in  my  yard  with 
Southern-cooked  rice,  birdseed  and  delicious 
bread.  You  should  see  the  drinking  fountain  I 
made  of  an  old  tin  cover.  A  blackbird  mistotJe 
it  for  a  bathtub,  flew  up  on  the  line,  where  ht 
wiped  himself,  his  feet  rather,  on  a  clean  sheet, 
picked  himself  instead  of  his  company,  and  had 
a  fine  time. 

“Mr.  Redbird  will  not  associate  wth  the  spar¬ 
rows.  He  stays  up  in  the  tree  until  they  have 
gone.  It  was  very  funny  to  see  him,  one  day, 
after  the  sparrows  had  gone,  enjoying  his  kingly 
possession  of  the  backyard.  Then  came  Mrs. 
Redbird,  fat  as  butter.  .\s  she  squatted  down 
to  eat  up  everything  in  sight,  a  band  of  sparrows 
swooped  down,  whereat  ]\Ir.  Redbird  withdrew 
to  the  privacy  of  the  tree.  Did  Mrs.  Redbird 
leave?  I’ll  tell  the  world  she  did  not.  The 
sparrows  edged  nearer  and  nearer  and  Mrs. 
Redbird  piecked  once  at  a  sparrow  and  three 
times  at  the  seed  and  crumbs.  She  never 
stopped  working,  never  gave  up  her  territory, 
•and  I  believe  every  one  of  that  little  band  of 
sparrows  got  a  peck  from  her  .  .  .  and  do 

you  know  that  she  held  on,  concentrated,  and 
edged  and  edged  until  the  sparrows  took  flight. 
.And  where  was  her  dear  husband  all  this  time? 
Exclusive  old  bird,  still  up  the  tree,  but  when 
she  had  cleared  the  way,  he  came  down  and 
helped  clear  up  the  remainder  of  the  good  things 
that  had  been  left  for  the  birds. 

“One  afternoon  last  week,  bread  was  out.  and 
birdies  ha<l  nothing,  so  I  made  some  griddle 
cakes.  You  should  have  seen  them  inspect  the 
results  of  my  art.  Warily  they  approached, 
cocked  one  eye  on  the  cakes,  twittered  back 
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and  forth,  waiting 
for  some  other  little 
bird  to  -  sample  ’em. 

Finally  one  did,  and 
of  course  the  rest  fol¬ 
lowed.  I  was  deeply 
grateful  to  that  pio¬ 
neer  bird  for  his  con¬ 
fidence,  but  I  do  not 
believe  griddle  cakes 
are  very  popular  with 
my  bir^ — my  birds — 
until  you  come  into 
your  own. 

“Little  Joey  climbs 
all  over  the  screen  door  of  your  neighbor,  and 
of  course  I  wouldn’t  make  trouble  for  the  world 
or  break  up  friendships  .  .  .  but  she  is 

trying  to  entice  him  into  her  house!  You  un¬ 
derstand  this  is  told  you  wdth  the  best  motive 
in  the  world  .  .  .  you  should  know  what’s 
going  on  while  you're  away!  You  understand, 
too,  that  I’m  not  jealous  and  that  it  is  in  no 
wicked  spirit  that  I  tell  you. 

Polly  Syllabus.” 

B.ACK  in  18.56  a  young  Irish  immigrant  wrote 
this  description  of  his  overland  journey  to 
what  was  then  a  wild  frontier  settlement  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  letter  is  still  treasured  by  his  de¬ 
scendants. 

“Dear  Father: 

I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  let  you  know  that 
I  am  now  six  feet  tall  in  my  stockings.  The 
girls  have  written,  of  course,  about  our  being 
six  weeks  in  crossing — six  weeks  on  the  Old 
Tuscarora;  no  land  in  sight,  the  storms  we  en¬ 
countered  after  landing,  our  trip  across  the 
mountains  in  Pennsylvania  on  foot  and  our 
adventures  in  woods — with  bear,  deer,  wild 
turkeys,  and  even  wildcats.  I  learned  to  name 
nearly  all  the  trees,  also  to  be  a  good  shot. 
We  visited  in  Hundington— Shirleysburg,  Black 
Log  Valley— later  Pittsburgh — and  La  Salle. 
The  Illinois  Central  was  just  laid.  After  two 
years  we  came  out  to  Minnesota.  Our  wagon 
was  sixteen  feet  long  -made  of  eighteen-inch 
boards,  canvas  top  over  bows.  This  was  lined 
with  fine  cloth  to  keep  out  rain. 

“Slam  and  Bang  were  young  oxen  on  the 
beam.  Two  milch  cows  drietl  up,  as  the 
journey  was  too  hard  for  them.  We  had  to 
buy  what  little  milk  we  got.  Two  big  oxen, 
Tom  and  Jerry,  were  in  lead. 

“On  back  of  the  wagon  Bigham  had  a  crate 
of  thirteen  chickens — also  a  crate  of  turkeys, 
two  gobblers  and  two  hens.  We  carried  a 
stove,  table,  six  chairs,  and  two  beds.  These 
had  to  be  set  out  at  night  to  make  room  for 
the  beds — and  Mary  baked  bread  three  times 
by  the  roadside  in  the  two  weeks  we  were  com¬ 
ing  out. 
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“We  passed  through 
Galena,  Illinois,  and 
Keokuk,  Iowa;  cross¬ 
ing  Turkey  River  on 
a  ferry.  The  thirsty 
cattle  lunged  to  one 
side  and  nearly  upset 
the  old  raft.  Finally 
we  reached  Posselum, 
or  Kellog,  as  it  was 
later  named.  Here 
we  encountered  the 
Zumbro  River — a 
treacherous  stream. 
It  froze  over  the  night 
we  came — and  next  day  broke  up  into  floating 
slush  and  ice. 

“John  sent  the  women  over  in  a  skiff — put  me 
on  Jeriy’s  back  and  undertook  to  drive  through. 
My  ox  went  crazy;  was  determined  to  turn 
around  in  the  mid^e  of  the  stream — so  Bigham 
had  to  jump  out  into  the  river  up  to  his  waist, 
barely  keeping  the  wagon  from  tipping.  Just 
as  we  got  to  the  opposite  bank  the  chain  broke. 
What  with  the  quick  sand  bottom,  the  ice,  and 
stubborn  cattle,  we  had  a  terrible  time.  We 
made  a  wooden  toggle  and  barely  got  out  be¬ 
fore  the  quicksand  swallowed  us  up.  Wet  and 
half  frozen,  Bingham  walked  until  his  icy 
clothes  dried. 

“It  was  nearly  night  when  we  reached 
Christy’s  Cabin,  four  miles  from  Lake  City. 
The  log  structure  was  not  finished — but  we 
were  half  frozen — hungry — tired  and  a  little 
homesick — most  any  shelter  looked  good  to  us. 

“This  was  the  twentieth  of  December.  On 
the  22nd,  thirteen  inches  of  snow  fell— added 
to  frequently  until  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
with  no  thaw.  Then  came  a  thin  crust;  through 
which  the  deer  broke  as  they  traveled.  It 
caused  them  such  difficulty  in  getting  food 
that  many  perished. 

“Next  spring  we  planted  corn,  fourteen  acres 
of  potatoes,  and  some  wheat.  Gophers  got  our 
corn,  so  Bigham  sowed  seven  bushels  of  buck¬ 
wheat — gOi  a  fine  crop.  One  Sunday  morning 
the  noise  of  prairie  hens  tempted  me  to  get 
out  the  old  Harper’s  Ferry  musket,  come  down 
from  the  Revolution.  Many’s  the  time  it’s 
kicked  me  black  and  blue.  As  I  crawled  along, 
somehow  the  old  flint-lock  went  off  and  I  got 
the  whole  charge  of  buckshot  in  my  hand.  I 
knew  I  shouldn’t  be  breaking  the  Sabbath,  so 
was  satisfied  to  go  home  and  not  repeat  the  d^al. 

“Many’s  the  morning  I  could  be  traced  from 
my  bed  to  the  ladder,  over  the  attic  floor,  in 
snow  which  sifte<l  in  as  the  northwesters  ho.'  led 
over  that  bleak  prairie.  My  feet  were  chilled 
and  frosted  most  of  the  time  in  cowhide  boots. 
Good  place  to  toughen  boys,  this  Minnesota. 

“Indians  are  plenty.  Braves  ride  ponies, 
squaws  carry  the  loads,  drag  a  loaded  pony 
along  by  a  rope,  poles  fastened  across  the  pony’s 
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back — and  poles  dragging  other  crossed  poles — 
carrying  everything  from  pots  and  pans  to 
papooses. 

“People  have  moved  in  around  us.  You  see 
it’s  three  years  since  I  left  home,  just  twelve 
years  old.  You’d  hardly  know  me  now,  the 
way  I  handle  the  breaking  plow  and  dale  out 
wheat.  I  can  beat  them  easy  with  the,  cradle. 

“There’s  a  family  of  Conants  here.  They’ve 
got  a  fine  rosy  cheeked  girl.  She’s  the  new 
schoolma’am.  .She  boards  at  home  and  they 
say  she  gets  the  whole  thirteen  dollars  a  month 
salary. 

“Alary,  John,  and  the  babies  are  well.  I  like 
it  here  fine  but  it’s  a  good  ways  to  Moren 
Shore,  Aloren  Mountain,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
across  the  Channel. 

“Nanc>’  worked  a  while  for  a  woman  in 
Germany  V'alley,  Pennsylvania,  who  kept  a 
great  shiny  globe  on  her  sitting-room  shelf.  One 
day  before  Thanksgiving  she  sent  Nancy  to  get 
the  yellow  thing  to  make  pies.  They  call  it  a 
pumkin. 

“I’m  going  to  keep  my  promise  to  my  dying 
mother,  to  grow  up  a  good  man  and  meet  her 
in  Heaven.  Your  loving  son.” 

Shocked  by  Synthetic  Triplets 

Every  one  knows  the  proud  father  who 
acts  as  if  he  were  the  world’s  first  parent. 
This  letter  from  a  woman  relation  of  such  a 
father  describes  a  practical  joke  such  as  only 
could  have  been  i)erpetrated  on  apathetically 
vulnerable  victim. 

“Dear  Dorothy: 

Well,  the  Ramsey’s  baby  arrived — a  little 
girl.  George  wanted  a  boy,  to  perpetuate  hb 
name,  he  said,  but  he  b  apparently  contented. 
I  must  tell  you  of  the  joke  we  played  o.u  him. 

“You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Ramseys 
have  been  married  over  tw'enty  years.  Violet 
has  always  loved  and  wanted  babies.  Although 
she  has  never  said  so,  I  have  always  had  a 
sneaking  idea  that  George  felt  the  same  way 
and  has  been  a  regular  dog  in  the  manger  about 
other  people’s  children.  He  certainly  has  said 
the  meanest  things  about  every  one  of  us 
who  happened  to  have  over  two  children,  and 
when  Grade  had  the  twins  he  surely  did  some 
knocking;  said  thf  lower  forms  of  life  propa¬ 
gated  so  much  faster  than  the  higher;  mentioned 
the  large  families  of  all  the  poor  people  (poor 
ignorant,  he  said)  he  knows,  asked  us  if  we  ever 
heard  of  an  educated  woman  having  triplets. 

“When  Alice  Roosevelt  decided  to  have  a 
family,  he  sneered  about  that,  said  statbtics  had 
proven  that  the  children  of  older  parents  were 
invariably  weaklings  and  professed  to  be 
amazed  at  ‘Nick.’  So  when  we  heard  the 
stork  was  to  fly  hb  way  after  almost  twenty- 
five  years  of  married  life,  we  made  up  our  minds 


to  pay  him  back  if  we  could.  We  hoped  every 
one  of  us  that  stork  would  leave  at  least  a  pair 
of  twins. 

“Why  that  man  went  the  limit!  No  newly 
wed,  no  matter  how  silly  and  young  he  might 
be,  ever  brought  home  such  truck  as  he  did, 
and  everything  suitable  for  a  boy.  He  very 
nearly  bought  a  bicycle  he  happened  to  see. 
Vi  told  me  in  confidence  he  planned  to  hav^e  his 
son  born  in  the  old  family  home.  We  tried  to 
keep  Vi  here  in  Buffalo  b^ause  of  the  hospitals 
and  nurses,  but  she  did  as  George  wanted  her  to. 

“They  were  so  sure  it  would  be  a  boy,  that 
they  bought  only  one  pink  baby  blanket,  but 
Geo.  said  if  it  did  happen  to  be  a  girl,  she  should 
have  a  sensible  name  like  Faith  (hb  grand¬ 
mother’s  name),  no  silly,  romantic  names  like 
V'iolet  and  Gracia  for  hb  daughter. 

“Well,  Gracia  and  a  nurse  from  Dr.  Mack’ 
sanatorium  went  with  them,  and  things  turned 
out  very  well.  They  kept  Geo.  away,  so  he 
didn’t  interfere  much.  When  the  baby  came. 
Gracia  wrapped  it  in  the  pink  blanket  and 
brought  her  out  to  her  father  and  she  said, 
‘Salute  your ,  daughter  Faith.’  George  w-os 
thunderstruck  but  said  nothing  except  to  look 
at  the  baby  curiously.  It  smarted  to  cry,  so  she 
took  it  away,  then  she  wrapped  it  in  a  blue 
blanket  and  brought  it  back,  saying,  ‘Now  kiss 
your  daughter  Hope.’  She  said  poor  George 
looked  so  stunned  her  nerve  almost  failed  her 
but  she  managed  to  bring  it  back  once  more  in 
a  big  white  blanket,  saying,  ‘and  thb  b  your 
daughter  Charity.’  ‘Good  God!’  said  George, 
‘are  there  any  more?’  ‘No,’  replied  Grace. 
‘You’ve  seen  them  all.’  ‘Well,’  said  Geo.,  ‘this 
seems  to  be  the  smallest  of  the  lot’  (the  big 
shawl  did  that).  ‘Yes,’  Gracia  said,  ‘that’s  why 
I  called  her  Charity.’  Well,  to  cut  the  story 
short,  although  I  haven’t  half  told.it,  after  the 
first  shock  was  over,  that  man  began  strutting 
about  like  a  mother  hen.  He  was  tickler!  pink 
over  hb  daughters  and  began  sending  tele¬ 
grams  to  every'  one  ‘Three  bouncing  gab,  can 
you  beat  it?’  Gracia  had  to  send  him  in  to 
Violet  to  have  it  straightened  out  and  she  say 
he  was  wild  and  hasn’t  spoken  to  her  sinci 
Well,  he  knows  how  it  feeb  to  be  the  father  of 
triplets,  anyway.  With  love.  Rose. 

“P.S. — They  called  the  baby  Pansy  because  her 
eyes  are  purple.  Geo.  says  ‘did  you  ever?’  ’’ 

A  RELUCTANT  renunciation  based  on  one 
of  those  painful  decisions  such  as  all  of  us 
have  to  face  at  one  time  or  another  b  reflected 
in  these  heart-felt  words  from  a  woman  to  a 
man  whom  she  evidently  respects,  admires,  and 
loves — but  cannot  marry’. 

“My  Dearest: 

It  b  a  night  of  cold,  dazzling  beauty.  In  the 
radiance  of  the  street  lamps,  snow  gleams 
and  sparkles  like  heaped-up  jeweb  of  priceless 
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worth.  Above,  the  stars  twinkle,  gold  against 
the  purple  velvet  of  night.  The  earth  is  so 
cold  and  frozen.  One  wonders  if  soft  south 
winds  will  ever  come  again  to  caress  the  beauty 
of  blossoming  trees.  If  birds  will  trill  love 
notes  to  listening  mates — if  a  benign  moon  will 
smile  once  more  on  young  lovers  drifting  down 
a  linlpid  stream. 

“Life  itself,  David,  is  much  like  the  sea¬ 
sons.  There  are  times  of  joyful  happiness, 
times  of  bleak  and  barren  emptiness  when 
we  must  hold  tight  and  remember  that  all 
things  pass. 

“.And  now  before  I  say  any  more,  dearest, 
hold  fast  to  the  thought  that  I  love  you;  love 
you  with  pride  because  I  respect  and  admire 
you;  love  you  with  something  of  the  maternal, 
for  I  would  shield  you  from  all  evil;  love  you 
fiercely  with  a  prayer  on  my  lips  that  you  reach 
the  very  peak  of  successful  manhood.  Now 
you’ll  understand  why  I’m  saying  good-bye. 

“You’re  not  the  sort  of  man  who  turns  his 
back  on  duty — if  you  were,  I  shouldn’t  love 
you.  I’m  not  a  woman  who  finds  despising 
herself  a  pleasant  emotion.  David,  I  know 
your  marriage  to  have  been  a  very  youthful 
and  impulsive  one  with  keen  disapuintments — 
even  so  I  cannot  feel  that  those  circumstances 
absolve  you  from  duty. 

“Geraldine  has  not  yet  learned  the  lessons  of 
Life,  dear.  Who,  given  the  choice  of  a  ride  on 
upholstered  cushions  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  would 
willingly  choose  to  go  on  foot,  trudging  over 
sharp  stones,  fighting  the  cutting  sleet,  the 
stinging  rains?  Circumstances  forced  me  to 
tnidge,  David,  and  I  learned  so  many  things 
from  the  other  toiling  wayfarers.  Aly  heart 
learned  compassion  for  humanity’s  frailties. 
We  are,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  poor  victims 
of  a  process  we  do  not  understand.  So  be  gen¬ 
tle  with  Geraldine  and  your  reward  will  come, 
darling. 

“I’m  going  to  miss  you,  for  we  have  so  many 
things  in  common;  our  love  for  children,  books, 
and  the  open  road.  1  loved  our  long  walks,  our 
talks  before  the  open  fire,  your  songs.  But  I 
suppose  all  gallant  hearts  must  wear  their  scars 
and  they’ll  be  shielding  beautiful,  cherished 
memories.  When  the  gray  moments  do  come. 
I’ll  close  my  eyes  and  picture  you  striding  by 
my  side.  The  dear,  whimsical  smile  will  be 
playing  about  your  ftps,  you’ll  look  down  on  me 
with  that  amused,  tender  look  of  old  and  you’ll 
remove  the  little  old 
briar  pipe  and  once 
again  I’ll  hear  you 
drawl: 

“  ‘Well,  Lady,  you  do 
get  queer  slants  on 
things  but  I’ve  found 
that  Time  most  always 
proves  you  right.’ 

“Until  the  ‘walls  of 


my  heart  crumble  and  molder  in  dust  away’ 

I  shall  treasure  our  friendship  and  that  God 
will  keep  you  and  bless  you  is  the  wish  of  your 
pal.  Auce.’’ 

ONE  can  picture  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
weary  correspondent  who  despaired  of  the 
re<l  tape  involved  in  making  an  adjustment 
with  the  railroad  claims  department  and  took 
his  pen  in  hand  to  unburden  his  troubled  mind. 

“Dear  Sir: 

“Received  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  10th 
inst.  in  re  unused  ticket  No.  7,027,  faced 
purchased,  Toledo,  Ohio,  destination  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  returned  to  you  for  refund  on  the 
12th  ult.  in  which  you  desire  information  as  to 
why  ticket  was  not  used  for  transportation. 

“On  July  14th,  1020,  my  wife,  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Thompson  (nee  Maria  T.  Printy),  expressed 
a  desire  to  visit  one  of  her  sisters  who  married 
a  man  named  DeBord,  engaged  in  the  general 
contracting  and  building  business  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  doing  extraordinarily  well  for  a  man 
so  young. 

“On  the  morning  of  July  18  the  bell  of  one  of 
the  telephones  in  my  office  rang  and  ‘My  mas¬ 
ter’s  voice’  came  over  the  wire.  She  demanded 
that  I  purchase  two  one-half  fare  tickets  and 
one  full  fare  ticket  to  Canton,  Ohio.  I  rtished 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Station  and  bought  two 
one-half  fare  tickets  and  one  full  fare  ticket  to 
Canton,  Ohio. 

“On  the  morning  of  July  19  my  wife,  after 
having  spent  a  sleepless  night,  revolving  in  her 
mind  a  twelve-month  accumulation  of  news  she 
had  to  tell  her  sister,  ultimately  succeeded  in 
keeping  our  youngest  child’s  face  clean  long 
enough  to  slip  into  a  traveling  suit — bought  for 
the  trip,  price  $135;  very  chic.  You  know  how 
it  is — ‘Couldn’t  travel  without  new  clothes — 
nothing  to  wear’ — all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
she  did  not  keep  a  close  watch  on  our  eldest 

child,  who.  while  Mrs,  T -  was  draping  the 

suit,  had  clambered  into  a  porch  swing  and 
skidded  off  same  on  face. 

“A  decision  was  rendered  that  the  trip  to 
Canton  would  be  made  without  him,  owing  to 
the  number  of  splinters  that  had  parked  in  his 
face  and  the  disreputable  looking  condition  of 
his  wearing  apparel.  Inasmuch  as  that  ticket 
of  your  issue.  No.  7.027,  etc.,  was  bought  to 
insure  his  passage  to  Canton,  and  was  not  used 
b\-  him  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  same 
was  returned  to  you  for 
refund. 

"Trusting  that  the 
information  herein  con¬ 
tained  will  assist  you  in 
making  an  adjustment, 
I  am, 

“Very  truly  yours.” 


By  the  author  of  “The  Golden 
Hope,”  “His  Wife’s  Job,”  “The 
Shadow  of  Rosalie  Byrnes,”  etc. 


A  stream  of  lovely  tilings  flowed  in  <md  out  of  the  room.  Kyra  wanted  to  say 
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work  as  cigaret  girl  in  the  Red  Sarafan,  while 
Julie,  despite  her  husband’s  wishes,  acted  as 
hostess  in  the  cabaret,  indiscriminating  in  her 
choice  of  companions.  Such  were  the  unkind 
fortunes  of  the  Kamnieff  family  when  a  letter 
from  Remy  Sazonoff,  one  of  Julie’s  former  ad¬ 
mirers,  offered  hope  of  relief.  From  the  letter 
they  learned  that  Remy,  Vho  wdshed  nothing 
more  than  the  cozy  existence  of  a  barnacle,  had 
been  having  tea  in  a  London  hotel  when  he  saw 
a  young  American  millionaire,  Michael  Cor¬ 
coran,  deeply  engrossed  in  a  magazine  article 
dealing  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  Princess 
Julie.  Through  some  error,  Kyra’s  photo¬ 
graph  had  been  substituted  for  that  of  her  royal 
cousin,  but  of  this  Remy  said  nothing  to  the 
American.  Was  it  possible,  Corcoran  asked, 
infatuated  with  the  photograph,  that  one  so 
beautiful,  and  of  royal  blood,  should  be  forced 


QO  THE  Princess  Kyra  and 
her  golden  .American!”  Cap¬ 
tain  Austen  and  old  Colonel 
Sanikin  sprang  to  their  feet 
with  raised  glasses  as  Count 
Nicholas  propos^  the  toast. 
Kyra  looked  with  a  tremu¬ 
lous  smile  at  her  cousin.  Princess  Julie.  Kyra 
was  American  born,  but  her  half-Russian 
father  had  come  to  the  embassy  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  where  he  was  killed,  ^hting  under 
W'ran^l.  Then  Kyra  had  gone  to  five  with 
Julie  in  the  Karpnieff  place  outside  Petrograd 
until  the  family  fortunes  were  reversed  and  the 
two  girls,  together  with  Julie’s  husband,  Ivan. 
fled  to  Constantinople.  There  Kyra  found 
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to  sell  cigarets  in  a  Turkish  cabaret?  It  was. 
The  American  was  deeply  touched;  he  would 
like  to  succor  such  a  one — and  Remy  was  sure 
that  he  could  arrange  a  meeting.  But  Julie 
was  married,  and  the  American  had  not  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  anyway.  Therefore,  Kyra 
must  masquerade  as  her  royal  cousin  and  go  to 
London.  She  hesitated,  for  it  was  a  distasteful 
business,  but  she  must  save  Julie  from  the  sor¬ 
did  fate  that  would  be  hers  in  the  Jicd  Sarafan. 
For  her  she  wotild  do  anything.  She  promises 
to  go. 

This  month's  instalment 

OUT  of  a  clear  saffron  evening  the  coast  of 
England  slowly  drew  nearer.  Leaning  on 
the  rail  Kyra  watched  it  with  a  hungry  eager¬ 
ness.  At  the  first  dim  outline  on  the  horizon 
there  had  stirred  within  her  an  intense  emotion, 
astonishing  to  her  in  its  warmth. 


romance 


She^had  wept  bitterly  at  leaving  Julie  and 
Ivan,  *  Stepan  Alexis  and  the  others,  whom 
she  had  so  long  regarded  as  all  she  had  in  the 
world  and  very  near  to  her.  But  this  coast  that 
was  drawing  nearer  to  her  v/as  her  country. 
All  her  Anglo-Saxon  blood  stirred  warmly. 
How  many  dreams  she  had  had  of  coming  back 
to  this,  her  blood  heritage,  but  how  far  from  her 
e.xpectations  was  this  first  visit.  shiver  of 
nervousness  ran  through  her  slender  body  under 
the  w’orn  furs. 

“I’m  a  fool  to  mind,”  she  told  herself  firmly. 
“I’m  coming  as  a  beggar  and  like  a  beggar  I 
should  look.  Keep  your  mind  on  one  thing, 
Kyra,  you  are  not  to  please  yourself  but  to  get 
help  for  Julie.  It  is  all  the  better — as  Count 
Boursky  says — to  look  ragged.” 

Her  lips  curled,  but  she  could  not  train  a 
sorrowful  glance  at  her  feet.  One  of  the  things 
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about  poverty  that  annoyed  her  intensely  was 
having  to  wear  coarse  shoes  that  did  not  fit  that  • 
slender,  high-arched  foot.  She  was  frankly  vain 
about  her  feet. 

As  she  went  down  the  gangplank  clutching 
her  bag  and  locking  about  for  Remy  Sazonoff, 
she  suffered  a  momentary  conviction  that  she 
could  never  carry  through  what  she  had  come  to 
do.  She  was  too  ill  and  weary  and  alone.  The 
long  journey,  the  last  weeks  in  Constantinople 
when  she  waited  for  the  Englishman  and  Count 
Boursky  to  secure  a  pas^x>rt — ^and  her  fear  that 
Saidan  would  hear  of  her  venture  and  somehow 
manage  to  stop  her — ^all  these  difiicuhies  had 
been  a  strain  that  she  felt  now  when  she  was 
about  to  step  onto  English  soil. 

She  w’avered  to  a  pause  and  winked  back  the 
mist  that  had  come  over  her  eyes.  Julie  had 
described  Remy  Sazonoff  for  her;  slender,  of 
mediiun  height,  with  bright  dark  eyes.  He 
would  be  very  a  la  mode  in  every  detail,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  circumstances,  Juhe  had  declared, 
and  he  would  be  looking  here  and  there,  very 
quickly  and  smilingly,  for  most  things  to  Remy 
Sazonoff  were  amusing.. 

After  a  rather  nervous  m<Hnent  her  heart 
gave  a  leap,  for  a  ^ri^tly  voice  behind  her 
spdce  her  name. 

She  turned  and  looked  up  at  a  youngish  man 
in  an  English  greatcoat  which  failed  to  hide  the 
fact  that  he  w'as  a  Russian  who  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  on  the  Paris  boulevards.  He  bent 
over  her,  gave  a  smart  bow  from  the  waist, 
motioned  to  a  porter  to  take  her  bag,  and  all 
the  time  his  smiling  dark  eyes  were  taking  her  in. 

“My  dear  compatriot,  how'  jolly  to  have  you 
here.  You  see,  I  am  very  English  in  my  ad¬ 
jectives?  I  h(^  you  are  not  exhausted  from 
the  journey.  In  the  train  it  will  be  warmer 
and  we  shall  have  tea.” 

With  a  good  deal  of  amiable  chatter  in  French 
and  English  about  her  journey  and  about 
friends  she  had  left  in  Constantinople,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  train  and  into  a  first-class  car¬ 
riage.  The  guard  stationed  himself  outside  the 
door  and  firmly  deflected  aw’ay  from* it  the 
clamoring  horde. 

“How  wonderful,”  she  murmured.  “You 
must  possess  some  magic.  Monsieur  Remy,  to 
secure  a  carriage  like  this  to  yourself.” 

“It  isn’t  my  magic,  but  our  American’s. 
Magic  is  Mr.  Michael  Corcoran’s  specialty. 
He  waves  a  golden  wand  and — ” 

The  porter  appeared  at  the  door  laden  with 
a  large  hamper,  rugs,  and  a  cushion. 

“You  see?”  Remy  Sazonoff  showed  his  white 
teeth  merrily.  “The  golden  wand  at  work. 
Porter,  ^  table  and  some  boiling  water.  We’ll 
have  tea  at  once.” 

As  Sazonoff  placed  the  cushion  at  her  back 
and  the  rug  over  her  knees  for  the  spring  eve¬ 
ning  was  chilly,  she  told  herself  perversely  that 
with  a  name  like  Michael  Corcoran  the  Ameri¬ 


can  was  probably  masterful  and  ostentatious. 
A  robust  man  with  a  thick  waist  and  heavy 
hands.  But  she  admitted,  as  the  tea  ham|)er 
was  unpacked,  that  he  waved  his  golden  wand 
not  unskilfully. 

She  glanced  from  the  bright  table  to  the  En 
glish  fields,  giving  themselves  up  so  peacefully 
to  the  soft  twilight.  .\nd  when  her  glance 
came  back,  she  caught  Sazonoff ’s  eyes  being 
withdrawn  from  her  face,  with  an  air  of  ap 
proval  and  relief. 

She  looked  across  the  table  at  him  smilingly. 
“You  w'ere  afraid  I  wasn’t  going  to  do.” 

“Do?” 

“Don’t  pretend.  You  know  what  I  mean- 
that  I  wasn’t  going  to — ^to  give  satisfaction. 
Well,  do  you  think  I  shall?” 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  mockery  and  she  saw  his 
respond  to  it  sparkingly.  She  knew  now  that 
he  had  been  afraid  she  wasn’t  going  to  be  clever 
enough — she  must  have  looked  forlorn  standing 
there  at  the  gangplank.  But  she  would  show 
them  all  she  was  clever  enough  for  anythirig. 
She  had  learned  a  good  deal  from  Julie. 

“You  will  do,”  he  nodded,  “if  you  follow  my 
advice.” 

“And  that  is?” 

“Very  simple.  Be  your  charming  self,  anti¬ 
study  our  man.” 

The  color  deepened  in  her  face.  “Our 
man.  They  were  linked  already  in  this 
ambiguous  business,  she  and  Remy  Sazonoff. 
“What  sort  of  person  is  he,  this  Mr.  Michael 
Corcoran?  Tell  me,  first  of  all,  exactly  what— 
she  hesitated,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
gathering  darkness — “what  does  he  expect  of 
me?” 

Sazonoff  helped  himself  to  fruit.  A  certain 
vagueness  had  come  into  his  smile,  as  if  he  felt 
his  way.  “First  of  all,  he  expects  a  princess, 
as  you  may  have  guessed  from  all  this — ”  his 
gesture  took  in  the  bright  table. 

“Ah,  me!  And  will  nothing  less  do  him?” 
“Absolutely  nothing  less.  He  is  an  extraor 
dinarj'  man,  that  Corcoran.  He  had  no 
sense  of  class  apparently,  but  he  is  e.xtremcly 
sensitive  to  a  title.  Ah,  don’t  frown.  We  in 
our  way  are  snobs,  too,  perhaps.  Me,  the 
common  people  depress  beyond  words!  But 
this  snobbery  of  our  American  isn’t  quite  so 
simple  as  the  usual  kind.  For  instance.  I 
offered  him  a  little  duchess  who  is  in  the  most 
dire  want  and  only  jtist  around  the  corner. 
But,  no,  only  a  princess  would' satisfy  him.” 

“I  think  you  are  trying  to  be  droll,”  she 
sighed. 

“No,  no,  I  am  merely  trying  to  make  it  clear 
to  you  that  for  some  freak  of  sentiment  or  am¬ 
bition  our  American  has  an  obsession  about 
princesses.  He  wishes  to  know  a  princess, 
nothing  else  will  do  him.” 

“Then  it  was  not  my  picture — ” 
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“Ah,  but  it  was,  I  assure  you.  It  was  the 
combination  of  the  two— the  title  and  your 
beauty.  Added  to  that  the  pathos  of  your 
situation — you  see?” 

“I  see  that  Mr.  Michael  Corcoran  is  extreme¬ 
ly  sentimental.  The  rest,  I  suppose  I  shall  soon 
find  out  for  myself.” 

Remy  Sazonoff  rose  hastily,  with  an  air  of 
ill<oncealed  relief  at  this  end  of  her  ques¬ 
tioning.  He  rang  for  the  porter  to  pack  up  the 
tea-things  and  suggested  that  with  her  permis¬ 
sion  he  would  withdraw  for  a  cigaret  and  allow 
her  to  rest  a  bit. 

“Please  let  us  understand  each  other  first,” 
she  insisted.  “There  is  only  one  thing  I  want 
from  this  friend  of  yours;  money  enough  to 
establish  Julie  safely  in  Paris.  For  myself  I 
can  work.  There  must  be  something  I  can  do 
in  London — ” 

“I  would  know  you  are  an  American,”  he 
smiled.  “Work.  It  is  not  a  charming  word 
in  my  ears.” 

“But  I  am  in  earnest.  Please  believe  me.” 

"‘Of  course  you  are.”  His  tone  was  playful 
but  his  eyes  were  not.  After  a  moment’s 
pause  he  added  lightly.  “Whatever  your  own 
independence  I  think  you  must  remember  that 
the  i’rincess  Julie  has  not  the  same  ideas.  She 
requires  a  great  deal  like  a  lovely  orchid  that 
must  have  its  proper  setting.” 

“I  know,”  she  sighed. 

“And,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  be  vulgarly 
practical,  also  remember  that  our  estimable 
Corcoran  could  buy  half  the  orchids  in  the 
world  and  scarcely  pinch  his  pocket.” 

“I  will  keep  it  in  mind,”  she  said  dryly. 

She  leaned  back  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage 
and  stared  out  at  the  first  stars  that  were  bi^ 
ginning  to  prick  through  the  dusk.  Would  life 
again  be  straightforward,  normal,  and  clean? 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  with  a  sense  of  weary 
distaste  for  existence.  She  asked  herself  what 
sort  of  person  was  Remy  Sazonoff?  She  had 
met  his  type  before  among  Julie’s  friends, 
charming,  quick-witted — and  never  by  any 
chance  to  be  trusted. 

“If  things  go  wrong  he  won’t  stand  by  you,” 
she  thought.  “Well,  then,  they  must  go  right.” 

IN  HIS  sitting-room  in  the  gilded  hotel  to 
which  Remy  Sazonoff  had  lured  him  from 
that  sad  caravansary  in  Russel  Sqtiare,  Mr. 
Michael  Corcoran  dined  nervously,  glancing 
repeatedly  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel  or  cocking 
an  unhappy  eye  at  the  procession  of  waiters 
bearing  away  the  dishes  he  scarcely  touched. 
He  never  did  this  sort  of  thing,  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferring  one  of  the  democratic  if  dingy  res¬ 
taurants  he  had  discovered  in  Soho.  But  his 
new  friend,  Sazonoff,  had  suggested  that  it 
might  be  well  to  remain  this  evening  within 
reach  of  the  telephone  in  case  the  princess  should 
decide  to  sec  him. 


He  said  the  last  part  of  this  sentence  over  to 
himself  gingerly,  staring  down  into  his  coffee 
cup —  “In  case  the  princess — ”  His  eyes  be¬ 
came  dreamy.  “The  princess — the  princess — ” 

“I  don’t  suppose,”  he  said  aloud,  “the  Lord 
ever  made  a  bigger  fool  than  me.  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  when  He  turned  me  out  He  was  satis¬ 
fied  and  called  it  a  day.  He  said  to  Himself; 
whatever  I  may  do  in  the  way  of  fools  from  now 
on,  this  is  the  peak — er — what  say?” 

The  elderly  waiter — a  sort  of  general  of  wait¬ 
ers  had  been  thought  appropriate  for  this  guest 
who  had  taken  a  royal  suite  to  himself — who 
was  watchfully  waiting  at  the  sidetable,  had 
made  a  choking  sound.  The  lonely  diner  now 
turned  around  and  looked  at  him.  “I  don’t 
mind  saying  it,  whatever  it  is.  By  the  way, 
what  is  your  name?” 

“Pilcher,  sir.  Is  there  anything  more  I  can 
get  for  you,  sir?” 

“No,  thanks,  Pilcher.” 

There  he  stood  for  a  long  time,  in  the  dark, 
staring  out  at  the  lights  of  Piccadilly  and  jin¬ 
gling  together  in  his  pocket  several  things  that 
clinked.  He  felt  quite  wretched  and  clammy, 
for  he  knew  that  the  chances  were  he  was  about 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  something  he  had  carried 
about  with  him  from  childho^,  a  dream  that 
had  no  right  to  have  remained  with  him  until 
thirty-two. 

“I  should  have  chucked  it  overboard  long 
ago,”  he  thought.  “But  since  I  didn’t,  why  did 
I  have  to  go  and  put  it  to  the  test?  With  care 
it  might  have  lasted  me  the  rest  of  my  life. 
But  now,  if  it’s  smashed  to  bits.  I’ll  never  be 
able  to  piece  it  together.  And  what  a  darned 
footless  business  life  will  be — no  point  to  it,  no 
reason  for  keeping  on  with  it.” 

With  a  harried  gesture  he  hastened  across  the 
room,  unlocked  a  drawer  and  from  under  a  heap 
of  handkerchiefs  and  ties  drew  out  a  small  blue 
leather  case.  Out  of  it  looked  the  hopeless 
eyes  and  the  valiant  smile  of  a  young  girl  against 
a  rough  background  of  whitew’ashed  wall. 

“I’ve  done  some  gambling  in  my  time,”  he 
muttered,  “but  what  I  staked  I  could  win  back. 
This  time  if  I  lose — ” 

He  jumped  wildly,  thrust  the  case  back  into 
the  drawer,  which  he  locked,  and  strode  into 
the  other  room,  for  the  telephone  was  ringing. 

He  turned  away  from  the  instrument  a 
moment  later  with  a  nervous  smile,  gave  a 
dazed  glance  at  the  clock  and  groaned.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  through.  Then  panic 
seized  him.  It  was  not  too  late  now  to  save 
himself  from  disillusionment.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  only  calling  Sazonoff  back,  of  writing 
a  check,  of  bolting  on  the  next  boat  for  .\merica. 

Then  he  saw  again  the  eyes  and  the  smite 
of  the  girl  in  the  picture — courage  rebuking  a 
fainting  soul.  No,  he  had  started  this  thing, 
he  could  not  add  the  least  affront  to  what  that 
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girl  had  already  been  through.  But  he  wished  , 
Uiat  the  Lord  had  not  made  him  quite  so  com¬ 
plete  a  fool. 

He  seized  his  hat  and  coat  and  going  out  into 
the  cold  spring  ni^t  he  walked  several  times 
around  a  small  square,  imder  the  trees  that 
were  just  beginning  to  burst  into  leaf.  Then 
he  joined  Remy  Sazonoff  in  the  lounge  of 
the  exceedingly  distinguished  hotel  which  had 
seemed  to  him  the  jwoper  habitat  for  a  princess. 
He  understood  that  the  staider  royalty  often 
lived  there.  He  had  ordered  the  best  small 
suite  in  the  hotel  for  his  guest. 

Sazonoff  explained  as  they  were  borne  upward 
in  the  solemn  lift  that  he  had  left  the  princess 
to  dine  alone  in  her  own  rooms,  as  the  journey 
had  wearied  her.  “And  by  the  way,  Corcoran, 
the  princess  dislikes  her  title.  She  is  very 
democratic.  She  prefers  to  be  addressed  simply 
as  Miss  Kyra  Kamnieff.  It  is  her  only  eccen¬ 
tricity,  but  I  think,  if  you  don’t  mind — ” 

Corcoran  looked  first  disappointed,  then  re¬ 
lieved.  “Well,  that’s  off  my  mind.’’ 

The  functionary  who  had  preceded  them 
tapped  at  a  door,  opened  it  and  armoimced  their 
names,  mispronouncing  both.  Corcoran 
watched  the  ^ck  of  Remy  Sazonoff  disappear¬ 
ing  so  casually  through  the  door  while  his  own 
feet  lagged  and  shuffled,  and  then  reluctantly 
crept  over  the  threshold. 

He  found  himself  in  an  enormous,  solemn 
room,  -^t  the  farthermost  end  a  black  marble 
mantel  almost  extinguished  a  small  fire.  And 
standing  with  her  back  to  it  was  a  slender  figure. 
The  black  velvet  of  her  dress  merged  into  the 
black  marble  behind  her,  so  that  the  whiteness 
<rf  her  face  stood  out  startlingly.  The  firelight 
and  the  light  from  the  candles  on  a  round  table 
near-by  struck'upward  on  her  bare  arms  and 
shoulders.  In  the  vast  ^>aces  of  the  over¬ 
powering  room  she  looked  fragile  and  terrified, 
waiting  there,  with  her  great  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door. 

As  Michael  Corcoran  came  slowly  dowm  the 
long  room  he  was  thinking:  “She’s  bwn  through 
hell.  Got  to  drive  that  look  out  of  her  face.” 

She  bowed,  a  regal  bow  in  miniature.  There 
was  a  long  cascade  of  filmy  old  lace  that  hung 
from  one  bare  shoulder  to  the  hem  of  her  frock. 
The  lace  had  been  Julie’s  inspiration,  to  hide 
certain  threadbare  spots  in  the  made-over  frock. 
This  new  way  of  doing  her  hair,  too,  had  been 
Julie’s  idea — high  on  her  head,  like  a  wave 
breaking  just  over  the  crown  and  drawn  in  a 
soft  ripple  over  the  tops  of  her  ears. 

Remy  Sazonoff  kis^  her  fingertips  with 
ceremony,  he  presented  Mr.  Michael  Corcoran, 
who  looked  frightfully  embarrasserl  and  bowed 
low.  He  could  not  jx)ssibly  guess  from  her 
composed  face  that  just  before  he  had  stepped 
across  the  threshold  she  had  closed  her  eyes 
tightly  and  prayed:  “Oh,  God,  make  him  kind, 
make  him  at  least  kind.” 


She  looked  at  him  intaitly.  She  saw  that 
he  was  not  so  dd  as  she  had  expected,  nor  was 
he  thick-waisted  and  ostentatious.  In  fact,  he 
was  lean  and  slightly  melancholy  and  hesitant. 
A  tall  man,  moving  with  a  light,  loose  ease  in 
spite  of  his  momentary  embarrassment.  \ 
man  with  a  kind,  rather  anxious  smile. 

But  his  eyes —  She  withdrew  her  gaze  has 
tily,  aware  that  she  had  never  seen  eyes  so  cool 
and  clear.  Surely  he  was  able  to  discern  that 
before  him  was  a  mere  make-believe  princess, 
frightened  out  of  her  wits?  She  had  not  at  all 
expected  to  find  bent  upon  herself  a  look  so 
shrewdly  penetrating. 

His  face  was  brown,  as  if  p>ermanenil> 
tanned  by  a  good  many  years  in  the  open,  and 
she  saw  that  around  his  gray  eyes  was  a  net 
work  of  tiny  wrinkles,  which  made  him  look  as 
if  any  instant  a  quizzical  smile  might  break  the 
gravity  of  his  expression. 

Amid  the  scurry  of  these  impressions  she  was 
scarcely  aware  that  Sazonoff  had  spoken  of  her 
as  the  Princess  Kyra.  When  it  finally  dawned 
upon  her  that  at  last  she  was  definitely  com 
mitted  to  a  deception,  she  blushed  and  then 
hastily  caught  at  her  self-control. 

“Thank  you,  yes,  I  had  a  comfortable  jour 
ney,”  she  replied  to  Corcoran’s  question.  “You 
will  let  me  give  you  coffee?” 

She  saw  the  American’s  face  brighten.  Had 
he  expected  her  to  speak  Russian  in  a  harsh 
voice?  Certainly  some  secret  satisfaction  had 
become  his  at  the  first  sound  of  her  voice.  It 
shone  in  his  unguarded  eyes  for  an  instant,  a 
rapt  pleasure. 

On  a  small  table  in  front  of  the  fire  a  massive 
silver  coffee  service  reflected  back  the  lights  of 
an  impressive  chandelier.  In  some  constraint, 
coffee  was  poured  and  handed. 

FfRTUNATELY  no  situation  had  ever  yet 
found  Remy  Sazonoff  without  words. 
He  talked  with  wit  and  animation  of  the  old 
days  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  he  drew  from 
Kyra  some  account  of  their  strange  life  in  Con 
stantinople  with  its  mingling  of  the  absurd  and 
the  tragic.  He  recounted  droll  stories  of  the 
Russian  refugee  colony  that  had  settled  in  Soiio. 

In  a  pause  of  the  sprightly  monolog  she  saw 
that  the  American  was  staring  gloomily  at  a 
forbidding  armoire  in  time-blackened  ojik  tliat 
reared  itself  almost  to  the  ceiling. 

“It  is  a  very  nice  piece  of  carving,  isn’t  it?” 
she  essayed  politely. 

“It’s  awfifl!  If  it  had  some  jet  things  dan¬ 
gling  dowTi  the  front  of  it,  it  would  be  exactly 
like  my  Aunt  Cordelia.” 

His  gaze  made  an  unhappy  inspection  of  the 
drawing-room  which  had  been  done  up  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  of  the  mid-Victorians. 
Heavy  maroon  curtains  hung  from  gold-cn- 
crust^  valances  over  the  tall,  narrow  windows, 
the  Turkey  carpet  was  a  stillen  red,  all  the 
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tables  and  chairs,  the  tall  cupboards  and  the 
escritoire  were  impressively  ugly  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  “It’s  beyond  words,”  he  groaned. 
“I  told  them  to  give  you  the  b«t  in  the  house. 

I  had  no  idea  it  would  have  this  hark-from-the- 
tomb  air.  Something’s  got  to  be  done  about 
it.” 

She  was  touched  by  the  sincerity  of  his  dis¬ 
comfort.  “Oh,  but  please,  you  can’t  possibly 
know  how  wonderful  it  all  seems  to  me!  To  be 
again  among  nice,  homely  things  that  have  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  same  place,  that  always  will 
be  there.  To  be  warm  and  clean —  Oh,  you 
should  see  the  bathroom.  Enormous  towels, 
Hozcns  <rf  them,  and  a  hot-towel  rack,  and  hot 
water  at  a  touch.  Oh!” 

“Does  it  really  mean  so  much  to  you— just 
common  comfort?”  He  stared  at  her,  frown¬ 
ing  at  the  thought  of  what  she  must  have  gone 
without  for  years. 

“Of  course!  You  do  not  suppose  we  have 
been  living  with  plenty  of  such  things  as  fires 
and  bathrooms,  and  hot  water  and  silver  sand¬ 
wich  boxes  and  first-class  railway  carriages,  do 
you?” 

She  laughed  and  went  on  to  tell  him  about 
their  rooms  in  Pera,  on  a  dingy  courtyard 
where,  w’hen  their  Turkish  landlord  had  been 
ha\  ing  a  convivial  party,  it  was  unsafe  to  pass 
in  and  out  or  even  to  keep  the  windows  open. 
Where  water  had  to  be  fetched  in  heavy  jars 
and  food  cooked  over  a  pan  of  charcoal — when 
there  was  food  to  cook.  Rooms  which  were  un¬ 
bearably  hot  in  summer  and  deadly  cold  in 
winter.  Full  of  a  droll  mixture  of  old  bits  of 
past  grandeur  which  her  cousin  Julie,  not  being 
able  to  live  without,  had  somehow  managed  to 
drag  along  with  her  in  their  flights — crystal  and 
gold  scent  bottles,  pieces  of  old  brocade,  moth- 
eaten  sables,  miniatures  of  Julie  done  by  great 
artists,  old  silver  boxes,  all  mixed  in  with  dried 
fish  for  supper,  cracked  water  pitchers,  a  bag  of 
charcoal,  clothes  drying  on  a  line  and  the  lurid 
pai)er-bound  novels  Ivan  read  incessantly. 

“.\nd  of  course  cigarets  and  playing  cards 
and  perfume  for  Julie’s  hands — oh,  and  Ivan’s 
<log,  and  Julie’s  gold-fish.” 

She  laughed  tenderly  at  the  recollection  of 
these  uncomfortable  rooms.  As  she  looked  at 
the  neat  fire  under  the  high  black  marble  mantel, 
at  the  tall  sweep  of  brocades  ai  the  windows, 
she  could  not  believe  that  she  was  in  England, 
in  Ixtndon,  safe  for  a  few  days,  at  least. 

.  “Life  is  very  curious,  isn’t  it?”  she  sighed. 

Corcoran  looked  as  if  he  thought  life  was  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory,  just  as  that  moment.  For 
he  was  listening  not  so  much  to  the  words  of  the 
I’rincess  Kyra  as  to  that  soundless  rhythm 
which  is  personality.  He  knew  all  at  once — 
nothing  that  happened  later  ever  changed  this 
first  impression — that  behind  anything  she 
might  say  or  do  would  remain  a  quality  of 
beauty  and  warmth  which  would  enwrap  wdth 


its  steadfast  tenderness  the  fortunate  person 
who  once  won  her  heart  and  soul. 

And  he  knew  that  he  meant  to  be  that  per¬ 
son,  if  trying  could  do  it. 

He  rose  to  take  his  leave,  for  he  noticed  with  a 
new  sharpening  of  all  his  faculties  that  she 
drooped  her  head  a  little  as  if  she  were  weary 
or  distrait.  Had  she  everything  she  needed,  he 
asked,  and  if  iK>t,  would  she  remember  that  the 
hotel  and  all  it  contained  was  at  her  disposal? 

“You  have  been  so  kind,”  she  murmured, 
“I  haven’t  thanked  you — ” 

“Don’t  do  it,  ever,”  he  begged. 

He  bent  over  her  hand  and  then  abruptly 
bolted,  while  Remy  Sazonoi!  made  his  more 
leisurely  farewell. 

“Everything  goes  splendidly,”  Sazonoff  mur¬ 
mured.  “He  likes  you.  And  no  wonder. 
I  had  no  idea  this  afternoon,  that  you  were  so 
beautiful.” 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  and  coldly. 
What  was  there  about  him  she  did  not  like? 
W’ith  all  his  bright  exterior  there  was  no  warmth, 
and  sometimes  there  crept  into  his  intonation  a 
faint  impudence  not  quite  marked  enough  to  be 
insolence.  When  she  had  seen  the  door  close 
upon  him  she  turned  with  a  sense  of  relief  to  the 
thought  of  Michael  Corcoran.  Odd  that  he 
gave  her  so  distinct  a  sense  of  safety;  for  those 
few  moments  just  now  she  had  actually  forgot¬ 
ten  to  be  anything  but  herself. 

“God  is  good  to  me,”  she  said  to  her  own  re- 
fiection  in  a  long  mirror. 

A  maid  tapped  at  the  door,  but  she  refused 
her  services.  She  felt  disinclined  to  have  those 
English  servants  see  the  extreme  shabbiness  of 
her  small  stock  of  clothes. 

She  was  weary  frown  the  exontanents  of  the 
long  day  but  ^e  had  to  examine  minutely 
again  aU  the  details  of  her  bedroom  and  its 
stately  bath.  She  spread  out  her  limited 
wardrobe  and  looked  it  over  despairingly.  It 
loxrked  sadly  shabby  in  these  luxurious  sur¬ 
roundings.  Julie  had  helped  her  and  they  had 
done  their  b«t  with  it,  but  her  two  or  three 
frocks  and  their  accessories  were  a  patch  work 
of  cheap  new,  and  expensive  old.  things.  The 
dress  she  had  worn  tonight  was  made  frmn  an 
old  one  of  Julie’s. 

“I  shall  look  ridiculous,”  she  sighed. 

Then  she  dismissed  this  p>ainful  thought. 
After  all,  the  important  thing  was  to  find  out 
as  soon  as  possible  just  what  Mr.  Michael  Cor¬ 
coran  would  do  for  Julie. 

After  that — 

“One  step  at  a  time,”  she  said. 

A  S  SHE  undressed  she  unfastened  from 
around  her  neck  a  thin  gold  chain  with  a 
small  locket.  This  she  placed  among  her  toilet 
articles  beside  the  photograph  in  a  worn  leather 
frame  of  a  woman  with  a  frank  and  tender 
mouth — her  mother. 
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In  the  little  locket  was  the  profile  of  a  yoiing 
man,  a  rMnantic  profile,  full  of  fire.  She 
touched  it  with  a  tender  fingertip.  “Good¬ 
night.  my  Cyril.  Don’t  think  I  shall  forget — ' 
whatever  comes  to  me.” 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  next  forenoon  before 
she  awoke  to  a  sound  like  distant  surf  on  some 
mighty  beach.  “London!”  she  thought, 
amaz^,  to  find  she  had  not  dreamed  it.  She 
sprang  out  of  her  bed  and  pushed  aside  the 
window’  draperies.  An  exce^ingly  pale  sun¬ 
light  and  a  fresh  spring  breeze  came  in.  Lon¬ 
don  in  May,  and  a  day  or  two  in  which  to  play 
at  being  happy,  fortunate  and  secure. 

She  felt  dready  gay  and  adventurous  as  if  in 
sleep  she  had  thrown  off  her  perplexities.  Open¬ 
ing  the  door  to  her  regal  sitting-room  she  saw 
that  some  one  had  placed  on  one  of  the  severe 
tables  a  great  bowl  of  spring  ilowers,  daffodils 
and  narcissus  and  long  sprays  of  acacia. 

A  maid  came  in,  bringing  her  morning  tea  and 
a  note.  It  was  plain  that  she  was  painfully  un¬ 
certain  a»  to  the  correct  form  of  address.  She 
had  heard  a  rumor  that  this  young  lady  was  a 
Russian  princess,  but  with  these  foreigners,  one 
never  knew.  Kyra  came  to  her  rescue  by  e.x- 
plaining  she  was  to  be  called  Miss  Kamnieff. 

The  maid  explained  that  the  gentleman  who 
had  brought  the  flowers  had  said  that  she  was 
not  to  be  disturbed,  but  if  she  was  awake  she 
was  to  be  givai  this  note.  It  was  from  Cor¬ 
coran.  He  had  scrawled  a  line  across  the  hotel 
stationery:  “If  you  care  to  get  out  of  this 
mausoletun  for  breakfast,  I  know  a  place  that 
is  quite  human.” 

The  maid  said,  yes,  the  gentleman  was  wait¬ 
ing  below,  and  Kyra  sent  down  word  that  she 
would  join  Mr.  Corcoran  in  half  an  hour. 

She  eyed  her  street  frock  disapprov’ingly. 
It  did  not  match  this  spring  day  opening  so 
kindly,  nor  her  mood  which  was  gay.  But  she 
pinn^  a  daffodil  to  her  furs  and  made  sure 
that  the  small  hat  sat  at  its  most  becoming 
angle. 

.4s  she  stepped  from  the  lift  she  saw  her 
patron,  her  benefactor — she  found  it  difficult  to 
d«  ide  just  how  to  think  of  him — deep  in  conver- 
sation  with  an  impressive  individual  who  was 
evidently  the  manager  or  mattre  d'kotd.  Cor¬ 
coran  was  watching  out  for  her  and  as  soon  as 
she  apjjeared,  he  came  forward,  looking  at  her 
somewhat  anxiously,  as  if  he  had  expected  in 
the  light  of  noon-day  to  find  her  chan^.  But 
as  she  smiled  up  at  him  and  assured  him  that 
the  rooms,  the  service,  her  sleep  had  all  been 
perfect,  his  face  cleared. 

“I  was  afraid  some  of  those  infernal  cup¬ 
boards  might  have  fallen  on  you  in  the  night,” 
he  declared.  “I  shall  never  trust  the  one  that 
looks  like  Aunt  Cordelia.” 

The  morning  was  entrancing,  by  some  special 
favor  of  the  gods  it  was  neither  foggy  nor 
rainy.  As  they  emerged  from  the  door  of  the 


hotel  a  chauffeur  came  forward  and  led  the  way 
to  a  small,  very  smart,  town  car. 

“How  smart,”  she  cried.~  “Is  it  yours?” 

“I  hope  you’ll  regard  it  as  yours.” 

She  cast  an  astou^ed  glance  about  her  as  she 
sank  back  upon  the  fawn-colored  cushions. 
The  car  was  new  and  glittering,  there  w’ere 
silver-topped  fittings,  card  cases,  memo  books, 
vases,  and  scent  bottles. 

“You  have  only  just  bought  it?”  she  accused 
him. 

“Only  yesterday,”  he  admitted  happily.  “I 
thought  you  might  like  using  it.'*’ 

Her  face  revealed  her  confusion  before  this 
prodigal  gesture,  and  the  satisfaction  died  out 
of  his  eyes.  “You  don’t  like  it?  You  think 
this  sort  of  thing  is  ostentatious  and  silly, 
perh^?” 

She  met  his  rueful  gaze  severely.  “You  must 
remember  that  I’ve  just  come  from  a  part  of  the 
world  that  is  starving  and  in  chaos.  But  it 
isn’t  that,  altogether — ” 

“Then,  if  you  don’t  mind,  let’s  not  disciiss 
it  until  after  breakfast?  I  find  that  one  is  al¬ 
ways  inclined  to  split  hairs  before  breakfast. 
And,  anyhow,  here  we  are.  There’s  nothing 
elegant  about  this  restaurant,  but  there’s  oac 
waiter  that’s  a  real  human  being.  He’s  got  two 
fine  kids.  I  had  supper  one  Sunday  night  with 
them — you  know,  bloater  and  cnunpets  and 
jam.” 

He  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  a 
room  charming  with  (dd  chintzes  and  an  open 
fire.  One  lone  man  “read  The  Times  at  the  back 
of  the  .room,  but  otherwise  they  had  the  p>lace 
to  themselves.  In  front  of  the  fire  two  high- 
backed  settees  shielded  a  roimd  table  laid  for 
two.  A  middle-aged  waiter,  his  face  wreathed 
in  smiles,  came  forward.  She  suspected  that  he 
and  her  host  had  already  been  in  conference 
over  the  flowers  and  fruit  on  the  table. 

“This  is  my  friend  Jimpson,”  said  Corcoran. 
“He’s  saved  me  from  suicide  many  a  morning.” 

Jimpson  bowed  from  the  waist  his  best  bow. 
“It’s  a  bad  thing  breakfasting  alone.  Miss. 
Will  you  sii  on  this  side  of  the  table,  miss,  in  the 
sun?” 

“In  what  passes  for  the  sun,  Jimpson,”  said 
Corcoran. 

After  a  three-comered  OMisultation  the 
meal  was  ordered  and  Jimpson  hastened 
away.  Kyra  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  a 
sigh  of  pleasure.  The  room  was  really  delight¬ 
fully  bright  and  quiet,  and  the  fire  talked  to 
itself. 

“It  must  be  great  fun  possessing  a  magic 
wand,”  she  observed. 

“If  there’s  scmething  you  want,  yes.  It’s  no 
good  otherwise,  is  it?” 

“But  surely  there  are  always  things  one 
wants,  fearfully.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  fie  sighed.  “It 
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seems  to  me  that  as  soon  as  I  got  what  you  call 
a  magic  wand,  there  was  nothing  I  wanted. 
Of  course,  it’s  different  now,”  he  added  simply. 

She  looked  across  the  table  at  him,  puzzled. 
But  before  she  could  ask  him  why  things  were 
different  now,  Jimpson  came  back,  bearing  the 
golden  omelette,  the  sausages,  the  muffins  and 
the  marmalade,  and  the  rack  of  toast  which 
Corcoran  had  said  would  do  to  be  going  on 
with.  Jimpson  also,  with  a  look  of  fearful 
doubt,  lit  a  spirit  lamp  and  made  coffee  under 
Corcoran’s  direction. 

“They  made  something  over  here  with  a  stone 
pot  and  a  little  powdered  coffee  on  which  they 
pour  not  quite  boiling  water,”  Corcoran  ex¬ 
plained.  “They  then  set  it  on  the  hob  and 
when  it  is  lidtewarm  and  very  "muddy  they 
serve  it.  It’s  first-cousin  to  cocoa  and  also  dis¬ 
tantly  related  to  coffee.  It  wouldn’t  do  for  this 
breakfast  at  all.  Thanks,  Jimpson,  that  will  do. 
I’ll  make  a  noise  if  there’s  anjthing  else.” 

Jimpson  withdrew  to  the  end  of  the  room  and 
eventxially  melted  away  through  the  service 
door.  The  breakfast  progressed  through  mu¬ 
tual  interest  in  the  coffee,  which  proved  to  be 
exceUent,  to  that  happiest  stage  of  any  meal, 
mutual  interest  in  each  other. 

Behind  their  first  polite  questions  each  was 
aware  that  there  waited  the  important  ques¬ 
tion,  the  only  one  really  interesting,  “What  are 
you?  What  are  you  going  to  mean  to  me?” 

Michael  Corcoran  studied  the  face  of  the  girl 
opposite  him  and  decided  that  she  was  as  lovely 
in  the  pale  sunlight  as  she  had  been  the  night 
before.  She  was  happier,  too.  It  touched  him 
deeply  to  see  how  she  responded  to  gracious 
surroundings,  to  all  the  small  attentions  that 
other  girls  take  for  granted. 

And  she  for  her  part  watched  him  and  lis¬ 
tened  intently  to  every  intonation  of  his  voice. 
He  had  a  quiet  drawl,  which,  she  imagined, 
might  become  crisp  on  occasion.  His  eyes,  she 
di^vered,  were  gray  wdth  hazel  streaks, 
observant  eyes,  and  not  easy  to  read.  His  thin 
strong  hands  were  those  of  a  well-bred  man. 

“He  has  never  been  very  happy,”  she 
thought,  'and  felt  nearer  to  him. 

Breakfast  was  finished,  Corcoran  was  light¬ 
ing  a  cigaret  and  she  met  his  eyes  across  the 
table.  “I  think  we  must  continue  that  discus¬ 
sion  begun  on  the  car,”  she  said.  “We  must 
imderstand  each  other,  mustn’t  we?  I  find 
that  there  is  danger  with  all  this  kindness,  of 
my  forgetting  why  I  came  here.” 

“Ne^  you  remember?”  he  spoke  quickly. 

“I’m  afraid  I  must.  I  must  not  forget  what 
I  left  behind  me,  either,  for  that  is  my  reason 
for  being  here.” 

“You  mean  you’ve  come  for  aid  for  some  one 
you’ve  left  behind  you?”  he  asked  quietly. 

She  felt  a  quick  gratitude  to  him  for  his  di¬ 
rectness.  She.perceived  that  his  thought  was 
to  save  her  embarrassment,  and  she  smiled  at 


him  with  a  sudden  friendliness.  “Did  you  think 
I  had  come  only  for  myself?”  she  asked  gently. 

Corcoran  carefully  flicked  his  cigaret  ash  into 
the  fire.'  His  embarrassed  profile  told  her  that 
he  had  believed  exactly  that.  Then  unexpect¬ 
edly  he  said,  “.\s  soon  as  I  saw  you,  though,  I 
knew  I  was  mistaken.” 

She  blushed  faintly,  remembering  what  had 
been  her  owm  expectations.  “Myself,  I  was 
mistaken,  too.  I  thought  you —  Please,  I 
think  it  will  make  everythiiig  easier  if  you  tell 
me  exactly  why  you  did  this  extraordinary 
thing?  Why  you  were  willing  to  send  money  for 
me,  a  stranger,  to  come  here?  W’hy  you  offered 
to  help  me,  a  person  whom  you  knew  nothing 
about?” 

She  realized  that  this  was  not  the  way  Julie 
would  have  managed  it.  Julie  would  have 
wound  him  up  in  the  silken  net  of  her  beauty 
first  of  all,  her  appeal  would  have  been  from  a 
woman  to  a  man. 

But  from  the  first  moment  of  seeing  him, 
Kyra  knew  that  she  wa’nted  first  of  all  to  un¬ 
derstand  him  and  to  have  him  understand  her. 
She  could  have  pretended  anything  that  was 
expedient  where  Remy  Sazonoff  was  concerned; 
but  she  had  no  desire  to  be  anything  but  frank 
with  this  Michael  Corcoran. 

“Suppose  you  tell  me  first,”  he  interrupted 
her  thoughts,  “why,  by  all  that  is  reckless,  you 
came?  If  you  had  turned  out  to  be  another 
sort  of  girl,  I  wouldn’t  need  to  ask.  But  you— 
how  did  you  have  the  courage?  Or  was  it  just— 
the  most  supreme  innocence?” 

Her  face  hardened.  “I  wasn’t  innocence.  A 
girl  can’t  live  through  what  I  have  and  keep 
much  more  than  a  wisp  of  a  belief  in  the  chiv¬ 
alry  of  men.  No!  I  came  because  it  was  my 
only  chance  to  get  help  for  my  cousin,  Julie, 
whom  I  love.” 

He  considered  this  a  moment  in  silence,  his 
gaze  fixed  on  her  half  defiant  face.  “And  you?” 
he  asked  finally.  “What  do  you  want  for  your¬ 
self?” 

“I  want  a  chance  to  work,  to  support  myself. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  here  or  in  .\merica  surely 
I  could  find  something  to  do — ” 

“I  see,”  he  interrupted.  “And  your  cousin 
Julie,  doesn’t  she  want  a  chance  to  work,  to 
support  herself?” 

SHE  regarded  him  with  genuine  astonish¬ 
ment.  Such  an  outrageous  and  absurd 
idea  had  plainly  never  occurred  to  her.  W  ith 
eager  eyes  and  her  face  alight  she  began  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  the  difference  between  herself  and 
her  cousin  Julie.  She  sketched  for  him  Julie’s' 
position  in  the  old  order  that  had  gone  down  to 
ruin,  her  beauty,  her  dependence  on  the  fine 
surroundings  she  had  been  used  to,  her  tempera¬ 
ment  which  demanded  luxury  and  security. 

“You  see,  she  cannot  stand  the  monotony  of 
poverty.  For  me,  it  does  not  matter  so  much. 
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I  was  so  young  when  everything  I  had  went  to 
smash.  But  Julie — ”  she  paused,  struggling  to 
finii  words  that  would  make  him  see  Julie  as  she 
did —  “Julie  l>as  had  such  a  pretty  life,  it  breaks 
my  heart  to  see  her  in  any  other.” 

“I  see,”  he  said  again,  in  a  low  tone.  “Julie 
has  had  such  a  pretty  life —  And  so  you  want  to 
give  it  back  to  her?” 

“Oh,  if  I  could,”  she  said  under  her  breath. 

He  sat  for  some  time  in  silence  until  she  be¬ 
came  frightened,  for  it  was  impossible  to  guess 
what  he  was  thinking.  His  face  had  softened, 
it  was  full  of  a  sort  of  pitying  wonder,  but  his 
eyes  w  ere  cle&r  and  shrewd. 

“How  does  it  happen  that  you  speak  English 
so  well?”  he  asked  finally. 

“Because  I  am  three-quarters  English — and 
American,”  she  cried,  off  guard.  “My  grand¬ 
mother  was  an  English  girl  who  marri^  Alexei 
Kamnieff,  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Their  only 
child  was  my  father.  While  he  was  at  Oxford 
he  fell  in  love  with  my  mother,  who  was  an 
American  girl  studying  singing  in  London.  All 
the  Kamnieffs  rose  up  against  my  poor  father, 
and  he  and  my  mother  went  to  America  where 
they  lived  three  years.  I  was  bom  there.  But 
the  Kamnieff  dan  became  rectmciled  to  my 
father  and  secured  for  him  a  position  at  the 
embassy  in  Petrograd — ^then  St.  Petersburg. 
That  is  how’  we  all  got  caught  in  the  final  crash.” 

She  went  on  to  tell  him  about  the  death  of  her 
parents  and  the  refuge  she  had  found  with  the 
Kamnieffs,  and  about  the  final  disasters  that 
nearly  wiped  out  this  great  family.  “You  see,” 
she  finished,  “I  am  a  sort  of  girl  without  a  coun¬ 
try.” 

His  face  was  full  of  pity.  “Do  you  know,  it 
occurs  to  me  it  is  high  time  you  had  a  pretty 
life,  yourself?  You  must  have  been  very  yoimg 
when  things  went  to  smash?” 

“I  was  sixteen  when  my  mother  died  and  I 
went  to  live  with  my  cousins.” 

“.And  since  then  you’ve  not  had  any  of  the 
things  a  girl  loves  and  ought  to  have?  Isn’t 
that  so?” 

“.Ah,  yes,  but  that  is  true  of  all  of  us,  of  Jtdie 
especially.  .And  what  should  I  have  done  with¬ 
out  her?  I  can  never  forget  how  she  took  me 
home  with  her  the  night  my  mother  died,  how 
she  held  me  in  her  arms  all  night.  I  think  she 
saved  my  reason.  Don’t  you  see — 

“Yes,  yes,  I  imderstand,”  he  said  gently. 
“Don’t  think  I  shall  forget.  But  just  now  I  am 
thinking  of  you.  I  knew  the  moment  1  saw  you 
that  you  had  been  through  hell.  Well,  I  can’t 
stand  that  expression  in  your  eyes.  I  want  to 
wipe  it  out  as  quick  as  I  can.  And  so  I’m  going 
to  ask  you  just  for  a  few  days  to  make  believe 
and  to  help  me  make  believe.” 

“If  I  haven’t  forgotten  how,”  she  sighed. 

“I’ll  teach  you.  Don’t  you  remember  when 
you  were  a  child  and  you  used  to  find  a  nice 
quiet  spot  and  then  say  ‘Just  supposin’  I  could 


fly’  or  ‘Just  supposin’  I  had  three  wishes — ’ 
You  know,  that  sort  of  thing — ” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  she  smiled. 

“Good!  Then  let’s  go.  Here  we  have  a  week', 
let  us  say.  Let’s  pack  it  full  of  all  the  things 
you  haven’t  had  since  you  were  sixteen,  just  as 
if  it  were  a  game.  Let’s  start  in  by  supposing. 
Siq>pose  you  had  five  wishes.  Close  your  eyes 
and  think  what  would  number  one  be?  And 
don’t  go  wishing  something  for  some  one  else, 
either. 

She  obediently  closed  her  eyes,  leaning  her 
head  against  the  settle-back,  which  gave  him 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  draw  a  notebook 
and  pencil  from  his  pocket. 

“I  think,”  she  said  dreamily,  “I  should  wish 
first  of  all  for  affection — ” 

“Affection,”  he  wTote  in  the  notebook, 
gravely. 

“Second — don’t  think  me  silly — for  fun,  just 
foolish,  light-hearted  sort  of  fun.  Dancing,  you 
know,  and  idle  ’  afternoons  under  trees,  and 
theaters  with  supper  afterward,  and  shop  win¬ 
dows  and  the  London  my  father  used  to  tell  me 
about.” 

“Splendid.  Go  on.” 

“Um — m — let  me  see —  Yes,  I  will — I  will — ” 

She  gave  a  nq>turous  wTiggle.  “I  wish  for  a 
new  frock,  brand  new,  all  crispy  and  shining 
with  newness.  Very  smart  it  must  be.  While 
I’m  about  it  I  may  as  well  wish  for  a  hat  and 
gloves  to  go  with  it.  And  splendid  lovely  shoes 
that  fit  my  feet.”  ' 

He  made  an  absent-minded  sound,  for  he  was 
writing  absorbedly  in  the  notebook.  “Next?” 

SHE  was  quiet  for  stnne  moments,  her  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  some  distant  horizon.  “And 
I  wish  for  Julie  all  the — ” 

“That’s  against  the  rules,”  he  interrupted. 
“You  were  to  wish  only  for  yourself.” 

“Ah,  please,  just  one  little  wish  for  Julie. 
Only  that  she  may  be  happy  and — safe.” 

“Very  well.”  He  WTOte  a  word  in  the  note¬ 
book.  “Next?” 

Her  face  took  on  the  expression  it  wore  when 
at  night  she  looked  at  the  picture  of  the  young 
man  with  the  romantic  profile,  an  expression 
dreamy  and  tender.  She  shook  her  head.  “If 
you  don’t  mind,  I  want  to  keep  the  next  wish 
to  myself.” 

“Then  it’s  something  I — no  one  could  get  few 
you?” 

“No  one,  not  even  you  with  your  magic'wand. 
Oh,  I’m  sorry.” 

For  he  looked  sadly  taken  aback.  Obejdng  a 
swift  impulse  she  leaned  across  the  table  and 
touched  his  hand  gently.  “Don’t  mind.  It’s 
just  something  I’ve  grown  into  the  habh  of 
wishing,  and  I  should  be  very  lonely  without  it. 
Only,  I  can’t  talk  about  it,” 

“Then  you  need  not.”  He  stood  up  briskly 
and  looked  over  the  settle-back  for  the  waiter. 
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“Now  that  we’ve  made  our  wishes,  the  next 
thing  is — ’’ 

“But  you  haven’t  made  any,” 


He  stood  looking  down  at  her  quizzically. 

“You’re  wrong  there.  I  made  mine  all  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  last  night  at  nine 
o’clock  it  came  true.  You  see,  I  wished  that 
some  day  I  might  meet  a  princess.” 

A  shadow  passed  over  her  face,  which  became 
a  little  cold  and  withdrawn.  She  was  sorry 
that  this  note  had  been  introduced  into  their 
whimsy.  It  brought  her  down  to  sordid  earth, 
and  made  this  man  seem  less  likable,  that  a 
title  could  mean  so  much  to  him. 

Aware  of  the  change  iii  her  expression  he  said 
quickly:  “I  won’t  call  you  princess;  I  know  you 
don’t  like  it.  So  that  needn’t  worry  you.  The 
next  thing,”  he  went  on,  “is  to  fare  forth  and 
make  your  wishes  come  true.” 

She  raised  a  protesting  hand  at  this.  “No, 
please.  It  was  only  a  game.  Let’s  forget  it.” 

But  he  was  firm.  He  explained,  as  Jimp- 
son  went  away  for  change,  that  a  wish  once 
launched  into  the  blue  immediately  began  to 
assiune  form  and  purpose.  It  could  not  be  re¬ 
called.  Indeed,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  a 
wish  recalled  was  likely,  as  it  tumbled  out  of  the 
blue,  to  descend  bang  upon  some  one’s  head 
with  disastrous  consequences. 

Under  cover  of  this  pleasant  nonsense  he  led 
the  way  back  to  where  the  smart  little  car 
waited  for  them.  .After  conferring  apart  with 
the  intelligent  chauffeur  for  a  moment,  Corco¬ 
ran  seated  himself  beside  her  with  an  expectant 
ejq)retsion.  “This  is  going  to  be  one  jolly  after¬ 
noon,”  he  remarked  happily. 

Half  bewildered,  she  felt  the  enticement  of 
the  bright  afternoon,  the  well-dressed  crowds, 
the  shop  windows  full  of  frocks  and  jewels, 
boots,  traveling  bags,  perfumes,  flowers.  Her 
eyes  widened  and  her  face  grew  vivid  with 
pleasure.  She  w'as  in  a  state  of  intoxication  in 
which  she  felt  as  if  anything  might  happen. 
When  the  car  stopped  in  front  of  a  shop  in  Bond 
Street  she  stepped  dizzily  out. 

With  a  masterful  hand  at  her  elbow  Corcoran 
pn^lled  her  past  a  bowing  doorman  into  tiie 
presence  of  a  young  woman  who  would  have 
abashed  any  human  Ix'ing  less  exalted  than  was 
Michael  Corcoran  in  that  moment.  This  per¬ 
son  swam  forward  frwn  the  far  end  of  a  pearl- 
gray  room  with  a  languid  movement. 

“Show  us,”  Corcoran  consulted  with  utmost 
calm  the  notelxx)k — “frocks.  Something  crispy 
and  shining.  \  ery  smart.  Tor  the  slrc*et.” 

The  long  nose  of  the  gotldess  moved  imper¬ 
ceptibly  as  if  it  sniffed  for  bank  notes.  Her 
eyes  appraised  the  careless  clothing  and  tliC 
cool  gray  eyes  of  the  gentleman,  the  shabby 
frock  and  the  distinguishetl  loveliness  of  the 
lady  before  her.  She  hesitated.  But  a  God- 
given  instinct  for  the  real  thing  saved  her  from 


a  bad  blunder.  She  assented  with  a  blank 
gesture  and  led  the  way  up  a  velvet  stair. 

Kyra  plucked  at  her  companion’s  arm  be¬ 
hind  the  back  of  the  ascending  goddess.  “No 
no!  No!”  Her  mouth  puckered  and  formed 
the  word  silently,  accompanied  by  a  panic- 
stricken  shaking  of  her  head. 

“Come  on!  Do  you  want  to  disgrace  me?” 
he  said  in  a  whisper.  “Don’t  let  me  dovin 
before  that  creature.  She  scares  me.” 

Afterward  there  was  plenty  of -time  to  ask 
herself  how  she  could  have  been  so  weak,  so 
abandoned  to  the  enticements  of  that  place. 
But  in  that  moment  she  could  only  dazedly  fol¬ 
low  on.  She  could  not  clap  her  hands  over  her 
ears  and  run  out  into  the  street.  That  would 
have  made  her  friend  ridiculous.  “I  can  say  I 
do  not  like  any  of  the  things  she  shows  us,”  she 
thought  desperately. 

But  this  was  expecting  too  much  of  human 
stoicism.  She  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
color  and  to  beauty  of  line,  she  had  instinctive 
good  taste  which  had  been  denied  expression 
all  these  years  of  her  hungry  girlhood.  She 
could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  shining  when  a 
particularly  perfect  frock  was  displayed  before 
her.  She  could  shake  her  head  and  murmur, 
“Thank  you,  no,  I  don’t  think  that  will  do — ” 
but  her  eyes  betrayed  her. 

And  Corcoran  would  say:  “Put  that  one 
aside,  please.”  When  the  chairs  were  covered 
with  street  frocks  thus  selected,  Corcoran  firmly 
demanded  to  be  shown  gowns  for  the  evening, 
wraps  to  cover  them.  His  face  had  become  the 
lighted  countenance  of  one  who  at  last  arrives 
at  the  gratification  of  his  heart’s  desire.  A  fine 
frenzy  of  enjoyment  possessed  him. 

It  stimulated  even  the  goddess,  who  called  in 
more  saleswomen,  more  mannikins.  A  stream 
of  lovely  things  flowed  in  the  room,  fluttered 
through  the  air  and  dripped  from  chairs. 

As  if  partially  appeased,  Corcoran  finally 
stood  up.  He  wrote  on  his  card,  he  ordered  the 
things  they  had  selected  sent  to  the  princess  at 
her  hotel.  The  eyes  of  the  goddess  glistened, 
her  voice  purred  at  the  word.  Surely,  every¬ 
thing  would  be  sent  at  once  and  an  attendant 
with  them  to  assist  in  trying  on  and  making  the 
final  selection. 
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They  left  the  shop  in  silence,  Corcoran  in¬ 
clined  to  prance.  In  the  street  his  prin¬ 
cess  faced  him  sternly.  “What  have  you  done?” 
she  cried,  and  wrung  her  hands  together.  “\  ou 
shouldn’t  have  let  me  be  tempted  like  that.  I 
never  can  repay  you — ” 

“Repay  me?  My  dear  child,  I’m  still  in  your 
debt  for  one  of  the  few  happy  days  of  my  Ufe.” 

“But  don’t  you  see — I  can’t —  It’s  impossi¬ 
ble  that  I  should  accept — ” 

“Wait,  please,  before  you  say  anything  more. 
Look  at  my  side  of  it;  Here  am  I,  probably  the 
most  solitary  man  in  all  London.  Through  a 
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A  Princess  in  Distress 


sheer  fluke  of  luck  I  am  also  a  rich  man.  What 
I  bought  for  you  in  that  shop  is  not  proportion¬ 
ately  one-half  as  much  as  you  did  when  you 
shared  a  meal  with  some  fellow  refugee.” 

“Ah,  but  this  is  all  different.  I  am  a  girl  and 
you  are — ” 

man  you  never  saw  before  until  last  night. 
Look  at  me — you  must  have  learned  something 
about  men  in  Constantinople — don’t  you  know 
1  am  at  least  decent?” 

Standing  in  the  doorway  she  looked  up  at 
him  gravely  and  intently.  Then  she  no^ed 
her  head.  “I  know  that  you  are  decent.  I 
think  you  are  more  than  that — the  kindest  per¬ 
son  I  have  ever  known.” 

He  looked  vastly  relieved.  ‘‘Then  if  I  am 
all  that,  don’t  I  deserve  to  be  happy  just  for 
one  day  in  my  own  way?” 

“Does  it  make  you  so  happy  to  buy  things 
for  me?”  Her  eyes  regarded  him  wonderingly. 
“Why?” 

“Because  it’s  something  I’ve  wanted  to  do, 
h’s  M)mething  I’ve  dreamed  of  doing  for  years. 
Arc  you  going  to  sp)oil  my  day  of  days?” 

She  shook  her  head  and  then  she  smiled. 
“I’ve  never  known  or  imagined  any  one  like 
you.  I  don’t  understand  you — I  suppose  you’re 
romantic — but  strangely  enough  I  believe  in 
the  rightness  of  what  you  do.  And  I — no,  I 
don’t  want  to  spoil  your  day  of  days — ” 

“Then  trust  me,”  he  cried.  “And  the  next 
shop  we  enter,  don’t  look  as  if  you  suspected 
me  of  dark  designs.  Look  complacent  and 
greedy.  You  can’t  look  complacent  and  greedy'? 
Come,  let  me  see  you  try — ” 

Sudde^  laughter,  that  best  aid  to  the  per¬ 
plexed,  seized  her.  They  found  a  mirror  in  the 
next  window  and  stood  in  front  of  it  while  Kyra 
practiced  an  expression  of  complacent  avarice 
and  Corcoran  tried  for  a  brotherly  boredom. 

Gaily  they  began  to  wander  from  shop  win¬ 
dow  to  shop  window,  while  a  perplexed  chauf¬ 
feur  (logged  them. 

“Boots,”  cried  Corcoran.  “For  years  I’ve 
had  a  secret  hankering  to  buy  some  one  a  pair 
of  black  satin  slippers  with  buckles.  Is  that 
bad  taste?  Or  how  about  those  cunning  ones 
in  brown?” 

“Oh!  Oh!”  she  breathed  in  ecstasy.  “I  be¬ 
lieve — yes  they  are!  American.  My  poor  little 
mother  was  always  talking  about  .American 
boots,  poor  dear.” 

“Then  in  we  go.  Your  mother’s  daughter  is 
going  to  have  all  the  American  shoes  her  heart 
desires.” 

When  they  came  out  they  were  followed  by 
a  dork  carrying  boxes,  and  on  the  slender  feet 
of  Kyra  were  the  black  satin  slippers  with 
buckles.  She  glanced  at  the  reflection  in  each 
window  they  passed  with  childlike  satisfaction. 
They  saw  the  boxes  stowed  in  the  car  and  then 
they  went  for  tea  to  a  place  in  Piccadilly  which 
Kyra  chose  because  of  the  marvelous  cakes  in 


the  window  and  the  sign  that  read  “American 
Ices.” 

“Do  you  know  you  haven’t  told  me  anything 
about  yourself,  yet?”  she  said  over  their  second 
ice. 

“.All  that  will  keep.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
what  I  am  to  call  you.  Princess  is  forbidden. 
Miss  Kamnieff  is  too  prim,  the  two  words  don’t 
go  together,  do  you  think?” 

“If  you  think  Kyra  is  a  pretty  name  you  may 
call  me  that.” 

“You  honestly  don’t  mind — Kyra.  My  name 
is,  you  know,  Michael.” 

“Yes  I  know.  I  like  that  name.” 

“Then  it  won’t  be  difficult  for  you  to  say  it?” 

“Oh,  no — Michael.” 

They  came  out  of  the  tea  shop  into  the  prim¬ 
rose  glow  of  late  afternoon.  He  indicated  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  the  many  shops  up  and  down 
Piccadilly  which  they  had  not  yet  visited.  “I 
have  an  errand  to  attend  to,  if  you  don’t  mind. 
Will  you  take  this — ”  he  put  into  her  hand  a 
crackly  bank  note —  “and  amuse  yourself  buy¬ 
ing  something  frivolous,  while  I  am  gone?  I’ll 
call  for  you  here  in  half  an  hour.  No,  no,  I’m 
a  very  busy  man.  I  haven’t  time  to  stand  here 
listening  to  objections — my  dear  Kyra — ” 
And  he  was  off  around  the  comer. 

She  stood  looking  down  at  the  bank  note  in 
her  hand  with  a  sober  face.  Had  she  gone  a 
trifle  off  her  head?  She  had  accepted  with  the 
sort  of  giddy  inconsequence  one  accepts  things 
that  are  evolved  by  magic.  Michael  Corcoran 
had  simply  waved  a  hand  and  ordered  things 
sent  to  her  hotel,  just  as  when  she  was  a  child 
she  had  said,  “I’ll  take  a  pound  of  this  and  ten 
of  that  and  a  wagon-load  of  the  other.” 

Then  she  went  into  a  shop  and  bought  French 
handmade  lingerie.  “For  one  week  I  am  going, 
to  pretend,”  she 'thought.  “I’m  going  to  take 
what  is  offered  to  me.  For,  after  this  week, 
who  knows  what  may  happen  to  me?  I’ve  had 
nothing,  nothing  for  years.  Now,  for  a  few 
days  I’m  going  to  forget.  I’m  going  to  be  like 
other  girls  for  a  little  while.  I’m  going  to  be 
Cinderella  until  the  clock  strikes  twelve.” 

WHEN  Corcoran  left  her  a  little  later  at 
the  door  of  her  hotel,  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  dine  together  at  the  gayest  place 
he  could  find. 

Followed  by  an  attendant  laden  with  her 
boxes,  she  went  up  to  her  rooms.  She  entered 
her  sitting-room  absently,  for  the  afternoon 
had  given  her  a  great  deal  to  think  about. 
Then  she  started  back  in  confusion.  This 
charming  room  was  not  the  gloomy  Victorian 
drawing-room  she  had  left  that  morning.  Gone 
were  the  sad  maroon-colored  brocades  at  the 
windows,  the  red  Turkey  carpet,  the  solid  Brit¬ 
ish  chairs.  Gone,  even  was  the  threatening 
armoire  that  looked  like  Coiwran’s  -Aunt 
[Continued  on  page  172] 
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A  Master  Craftsman 

Bigger  Than  His  Job 

Ambrose  Swasey  as  a  young  machinist's  apprentice  delighted 
in  the  accuracy  of  precision  tools.  ^Ambrose  of  the  Kindly 
Heart”  has  since  won  fame  and  fortune  as  a  builder  of 
delicate  astronomical  instruments  and  a  builder  of  fine  men 

by  Edna  Yost 


ONE  evening  in  METALS  have  a  fa 
April  1924  a  dis-  looked  at  through 

tinguished  group  Swasey.  T 

of  technical  men  “‘^ly  “fch^ca 
,  j  .u  j  „  machines  that  mea 

had  gathered  in  the  aus-  ^ 

tere  auditorium  of  the  side  of  such  probl 
Engineering  Societies  the  point  at  whicl 
Building  in  New  York  cable  will  snap  < 
City.  The  occasion  was  propeller  will  bre 
a  momentous  one.  The  this  is  only  one  i 
John  Fritz  Medal,  highest  ^she<^  self-tai^;] 
honor  of  the  engineering  he^es  that  ^ 
profession  in  this  county  ,, 

was  to  be  awarded  that 
night  to  the  man  whose 
achievements  in  applied  science  had  won  it  for 
him. 

In  the  audience  graybeards  of  science  mingled 
indiscriminately  with  their  younger  colleagues 
while  men  and  women  to  whom  the  scientific 
world  was  a  closed  book  looked  on,  possibly 
with  amazement,  at  the  medals  and  decorations 
covering  the  breasts  of  some  of  these  coldly 
dignified  figures.  On  the  rostrum  were  men 
who  could  speak  with  the  authority  so  dear 
and  necessary  in  the  technical  world.  In  lan¬ 
guage  oftentimes  over  the  head  of  the  average 
man  they  told  how  AmbiWse  Swasey  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  a  New  Hampshire  country  boy  who  had 
started  as  a  machinist’s  apprentice,  had  be¬ 
come  a  master  designer  and  manufacturer  of 
instruments  and  machines  of  precision,  and 
easily  the  leader  of  his  generation  as  a  designer 
of  mountings  for  astronomical  telescopes. 

They  told  how,  in  1914,  this  eminent  engineer 
and  telescope  builder  had  set  aside  the  first  of 
his  gifts  which  established  the  Engineering 
Foundation,  the  only  foundation  devoted  to 
engineering  purposes;  and  how  he  had,  with  a 
sublime  faith,  twice  increased  his  original  gift 
until  it  now  totaled  a  half  million  dollars. 


METALS  have  a  fascinating  story  when 
looked  at  through  the  eyes  of  an  Am¬ 
brose  Swasey.  The  remarkable  but 
coldly  mechanical  accuracy  of  his 
macros  that  measure  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  is  balanced  by  the  human 
side  of  such  problems  as  determining 
the  point  at  which  a  “tired”  elevator 
cable  will  snap  or  an  ocean  liner’s 
propeller  will  break.  Study  such  as 
this  is  only  one  interest  of  a  distin¬ 
guished,  self-taught  engineer  who  be- 
Ueves  that  no  science  is  important  un¬ 
less  it  contributes  something  to  the 
great  science  of  learning  how  to  live. 


nating  story  when  The  climax  of  this  color- 
e  eyes  of  an  Am-  ful  evening  was  reached 
remarkable  but  presentation  of 

accuracy  of  ^s  medal.  A  reverent 

re  one-thousandth  u..  u  a-  .■ 

ed  by  the  human 

IS  as  determining  gu>shed  audience  as  the 
i  “tired”  elevator  master  of  ceremonies, 
an  ocean  liner’s  medal  in  hand,  called 

Study  such  as  brose  Swasey  to  the  center 
Brest  of  a  distin-  of  the  platform  and  spoke 
engineer  who  be-  tjjg  words  which  conferred 
L)m^in^*to  Ae  supreme  honor  upon 

■ning  how  to  live.  “Ambrose  of  the  Kindly 
Heart,”  said  he,  “in  token 
of  the  appreciation,  friendship  and  love  of 
many  men,  and  by  vote  of  a  board  composed 
of  eminently  discreet  judges  of  human  nature 
as  well  as  of  scientific  and  industrial  achieve¬ 
ment,  I  bid  you  rise  and  receive  the  John  Fritz 
Medal.” 

In  one  terse  phrase  he  had  epitomized  the 
man!  Ambrose  of  the  Kindly  Heart!  That’s 
Swasey! 

He  himself  considers  what  he  has  done  in 
helping  young  men  to  develop  themselves  of  fat 
more  importance  than  his  work  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  machine-tool  business.  “They 
call  this  the  age  of  metal  and  machinery,”  says 
Swasey.  “but  the  time  will  never  come  when 
the  world  will  not  need  fine  men  more  than  it 
needs  fine  machinery.”  This  comes  from  a 
man  who  was  never  able  to  enjoy  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  himself,  and  whose  hard  won  scientific 
knowledge  has  come  from  a  painstaking  study 
of  books  and  men. 

Ambrose  Swasey  was  born  in  1846  in  E.xeter, 
New  Hampshire.  The  old  homestead  is  called 
Fort  Rock  Farm,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  its 
name,  its  soil  is  probably  typical  of  the  kind 
[Continued  on  page  164] 
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Naval  Observatory  telescope  in  the  foreground 
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A  Cowboy 

of  the  Fishing  Rod 

William  C.  Vogt  is  a  master  angler  who 
prefers  to  throw  fish  back  into  the  water. 

With  a  five' foot  rod  and  a  cotton  line  he  per^ 
forms  wonders  of  casting  skill  and  dexterity 

by  Jay  Murphy 


The  m6st  extrava-  HUGE  game  fish 
gant  fish  stories  p)ale  against  a  wizard 
into  insignificance  a  pip*  owt  of 

beside  the  exploits  a  ny-hne  at  seve 
of  one  champion  stunt  "^hSesl 

caster  and  expert  angler.  ^  butterfly  withot 
Partly  through  them  he  has  are  some  of  the 
developed  himself  from  a  performed  by  a  m 
puny  crippled  boy  into  a  the  outdoors  beci 
superb  physical  specimen. 

On  July  29,  1922,  at  Lake  Harriet.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  this  master  of  the  rod  and  reel  gave  what 
is  probably  the  most  amazing  exhibition  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  sport  of  fishing.  William 
C.  Vogt  was  the  man,  and  he  proposed,  after  a 
demonstration  of  trick  fly-casting,  to  land  three 
expert  swimmers  one  after  the  other,  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  aid  him  except  the  usual  rod  and  reel. 
For  his  final  exploit  he  would  attempt  to  master 
Leroy  Taylor,  champion  canoeist  of  the  North¬ 
west,  by  means  of  a  fly-tackle  attached  to  the 
bow  of  the  canoe. 

For  a  week  prior  to  these  sensational  tests, 
the  Twin  City  newspapers  had  favored  the  ex¬ 
hibition  with  illustrated  front-page  publicity. 
The  result  was  that  by  the  time  the  appointed 
day  arrived,  the  affair  had  engendered  much 
incredulity.  Some  eight  thousand  doubting 
I'homases  were  massed  on  p)avilion,  shore,  and 
lake.  Several  had  journeyed  from  as  far  as 
Watertown,  South  Dakota,  because  they  were 
curious  to  see  “that  nut,”  as  they  termed 
\'ogt. 

-Although  the  opposing  swimmers  had  been 
engaged  in  studying  the  psychology  and  fight¬ 
ing  tactics  of  Mr.  Micropterus  Salmoides,  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  black  bass,  and  other  ag¬ 
gressive  gilled  species,  in  order  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  breaking  Vogt’s  rods.  Bill  mapped 
out  a  program  that  gave  his  opponents  every 
advantage.  He  used  no  automatic  brakes. 


HUGE  game  fish  have  little  chance 
against  a  wizard  of  the  rod  who  can 
snap  a  pipe  out  of  a  man’s  mouth  with 
a  fly-line  at  seventy-five  feet,  tow  a 
strong  swimmer  ashore  against  his 
will,  Mp  the  ashes  from  a  cigar,  or  snare 
a  butterfly  without  hurting  it.  These 
are  some  of  the  spectacular  stunts 
performed  by  a  man  who  first  took  to 
the  outdoors  because  of  frail  health. 


lave  little  chance  drags  nor  level  winding 

the  rod  who  can  devices  on  his  reels.  Only 

mw’s  mouth  with  ^  jgvel  enameled  line  of  a 

^five  feet,  ®  breaking  strength  of  not 

m  more  than  forty  pounds 

m  a  cigar,  or  snare  .  ■  e  ^ 

iurting  it.  These  ordinary  six-foot 

pectacular  stunts  gut  leader  were  selected  by 
who  first  took  to  him.  Before  the  imortho- 
>e  of  frail  health,  dox  feats  were  attempted, 
a  most  painstaking  exami¬ 
nation  to  thwart  chicanery  was  conducted  by  the 
committee  of  judges.  Vogt’s  lines  were  severed 
to  gtiard  against  false  centers,  such  as  steel  and 
copper,  while  his  rods  were  minutely  inspected 
to  the  same  end.  The  swimmers,  in  turn,  were 
subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  to  convince  the 
vast  gallery  that  they  were  not  supplied  with 
concealed  knives  nor  other  sharp  im^flements 
with  which  to  part  the  lines  under  water. 

After  a  series  of  artful  casts  into  the  center  of 
ripples  made  by  stones  thrown  to  distances  as 
great  as  two  hundred  feet  by  John  McLaughlin, 
pitcher  of  a  champion  boys’  team  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Vogt  proceeded  with  the  main  part  of  a 
program  which  dumfounded  all  the  skeptics 
present. 

A  75-foot,  Size  D  line,  of  28-pound  test,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  single-action  trout  reel,  was  tied  to  a 
belt  about  the  waist  of  Ben  Martin,  a  profes¬ 
sional  swimmer  from  the  Minneapolis  Athletic 
Club,  who  weighed  143j/^  pounds.  Using  a 
fly-rod  of  split  bamboo,  9^2  feet  long  and  of 
6-ounce  weight.  Bill  succeeded  in  exhausting 
this  human  fish  in  minutes,  minutes 
before  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  the  officials. 
This  odd  triumph  was  all  the  more  noteworthy 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  a  similar  occasion  this 
contestant  had  promptly  snapped  three  lines  of 
another  leading  angler.  On  that  occasion  the 
line  had  been  attached  to  a  harness  around  the 
swimmer’s  head,  which  gave  the  fisherman  a 
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distinct  advantage.  In  the  struggle  against 
Vogt,  Martin  could  offer  far  more  opposition 
because  the  line  was  hitched  to  his  mid-section. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  marked  the  first  time  a 
swimmer  was  ever  landed  in  this  particuliar  way. 

George  O’Herrin,  another  expert  swimmer, 
who  tipped  the  beam  at  155  pounds,  was  the 
next  to  try  conclusions  with  Vogt.  The  con¬ 
ditions  here  prescribed  that  the  swimmer  was  to 
break  either  the  line  or  the  rod  in  seven  minutes. 
For  this  event  Bill  changed  to  a  5j^foot  split 
bamboo  casting-rod,  strung  with  a  forty-pound 
test  line.  After  fearful  resistance,  O’Herrin 
won  the  tilt  in  one  minute  and  fifty  seconds. 
In  a  second  lively  trial  a  fly-rod  was  used,  and 
when  the  bell  officially  ended  the  conflict,  the 
swimmer  was  still  vaiffiy  struggling. 

A  Hot  Box  in  the  Reel 

A  THIRD  antagonist,  one  Ahern,  broke  the 
line  in  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds. 
This  line,  however,  was  later  found  by  the  of¬ 
ficials  to  be  defective,  for  though  supposed  to 
have  been  forty-pound  test,  it  yielded  when  but 
twenty- four  pounds’  pressure  was  asked  of  it. 

Though  by  this  time  Vogt’s  hands  were  pain¬ 
fully  lacerated  and  bleeding,  he  immediately 
scored  another  superlative  victory  by  besting 
the  champion  canoeist,  Taylor  in  7J4  minutes. 
In  this  dosing  demonstration  Bill  manipulated 
a  6-ounce  fly-rod  against  the  canoeist. 

In  one  of  these  events  friction,  caused  by  the 
swimmer’s  rapid  progress,  heated  the  line  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  angler’s  thumb  was  badly 
burned  by  the  dry  line.  Vogt  applied  so  mbch 
pressure  on  the  reel  handle  that  it  was  twisted 
all  out  of  shape,  thus  snapping  the  thread. 
Another  of  the  swimmers  employ^  such  violent 
rushes  and  powerful  breast  strokes  that,  with 
Bill’s  heavy  pressure  against  these  determined 
onslaughts,  the  reel  got  so  hot  it  swelled  the 
pinions  and  stopped  the  revolutions  of  the 
^3ool.  This  reel,  borrowed  from  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  dealer  for  the  occasion,  was  of  a  popular 
strong  make.  When  Vogt  returned  it,  however, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  pry  it  apart.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  retailer  shipp^  it  back  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  repwrted  that  repair  w'as  out 
of  the  question  because  the  intense  heat  had 
actually  melted  the  frame  together. 

Some  years  ago,  from  a  float  in  one  of  the 
ponds  of  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  Vogt 
had  entertained  the  blas6  New'  Yorkers 
with  similar  astonishing  feats  of  the  casting- 
"rod.  Two  well-set-up  young  men  happen^ 
to  be  rowing  a  12-foot  boat  around  the  lake. 
Bill  beckoned  them  over  to  him  and  tied  the 
bait  end  of  his  slender  line  to  the  bow  of  the 
craft.  He  then  instructed  one  oarsman  to  pull 
away’from  him  as  hard  as  he  could.  The  rower 
smiled  pityingly  as  he  surveyed  the  frail  line, 
but  began  stroking  away  with  a  will.  When 
the  boat  was  some  thirty  feet  from  the  raft. 


Vogt  began  to  play  his  queer  burden  as  if  it 
had  been  a  tarpon.  Dexterously  the  boat  was 
swung  in  a  half  circle.  The  youth  at  the  oars 
thereupon  threw  all  his  strength  on  the  port  oar 
in  an  effort  to  bring  the  craft  back  into  its 
course.  Bill  maintained  a  taut  line,  regulating 
the  pull  on  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  line’s 
complete  strength  was  afforded  without  break¬ 
ing.  After  he  allowed  the  craft  to  be  brought 
around,  V’ogt  began  to  jump  the  line  so  that  it 
relaxed  while  the  blades  were  in  the  water  and 
tightened  while  they  were  feathering.  By  this 
wrinkle  he  contrived  to  keep  the  boat  standing 
motionless  despite  the  oarsman’s  frantic  at¬ 
tempts  to  move  it.  For  almost  a  half  hour  Bill 
had  the  craft  at  the  mercy  of  his  odd  angling 
genius,  keeping  it  still  or  turning  it,  as  he  elect¬ 
ed.  The  line  with  which  this  marvelous  spec¬ 
tacle  was  accomplished  was  factory-tested  to 
withstand  a  weight  of  twelve  pounds  onh  , 
yet  \’ogt  had  employed  it  to  control  a  hundred - 
pound  boat  loaded  with  three  hundred  human 
pounds.  “A  man  in  a  canoe,”  he  explain^, 
“is  easier  to  handle  because  he  has  less  time  to 
recover,  and  if  forced  to  turn  his  craft  has  to 
shift  the  paddle.” 

After  freeing  the  nonplussed  pair,  he  told  the 
oarsman  to  row  about  eighty  feet  from  him  and 
asked  the  other  man  to  hold  out  a  pencil  hori 
zontally.  \'ogt  then  deftly  cast  a  light  plug 
so  that  it  passed  just  over  the  extendi  target . 
when,  with  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  he  halted  the 
weight  in  such  a  manner  that  it  spun  around  the 
slender  stick. 

“That’s  all  very  well,”  remarked  a  hard- 
boiled  bystander,  “but  does  your  accuracy  help 
you  in  actual  fishing?” 

Bill  had  been  re^ng  in  the  plug.  When  it 
reached  him,  he  jerked  the  weight  from  the  line 
and  threw  it  as  far  out  on  the  water  as  he  could. 
When  it  was  some  hundred  feet  away,  with  his 
long,  steady,  overhand  cast,  he  started  an  ordi¬ 
nary'  dowagiac  minnow,  with  its  five  hooks, 
which  he  had  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  line, 
toward  the  barely  visible  plug,  dancing  in,  the 
ripples.  The  minnow  struck  just  four  inches 
beyond  the  object  as  \'ogt  stiffened  his  w'rist 
and  snappied  the  dowagiac  backward.  The 
hooks  closed  around  the  bald  plug,  and  all  were 
drawn  ashore.  “Let  me  die,”  breathed  a  vet¬ 
eran  bait-caster  who  hadn’t  missed  a  resting 
tournament  in  ten  years,  “I  have  seen  Naples!" 

Another  spectator,  however,  thought  he  had 
hit  upon  a  task  which  w'ould  embarrass  the 
angler.  Seventy-five  feet  from  the  float  and 
about  ten  from  the  park  shore  a  boulder  pro 
truded  above  the  water.  Two  feet  above  it 
were  the  bending  branches  of  a  tree.  “Sup 
pose,”  put  in  the  taskmaster,  “that  you  saw  a 
bass  ripple  just  over  and  beyond  that  rock 
What  would  you  do?”  “I’d  cast  over  tin 
rock  and  under  the  branches,”  was  the  reply 
As  an  emphatic  illustration,  Vogt  drew  back  tin 
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rod  to  his  right  side  and  let  fly.  The  wooden  parently  by  accident,  became  tangled  in  the 


bait  never  lifted  more  than  ten  feet  above  the 
lake,  skimmed  a  foot  over  the  boulder,  missed 
the  overhanging  boughs  by  the  same  margin 
and  landed  in  the  pond  six  feet  beyond  the 
rock.  “I  guess  I  would  have  got  that  bass,” 
grinned  Bill.  “A  wonderful  eye!”  exclaimed 
the  taskmaster.  “It’s  very  little  of  the  eye,” 
corrected  the  angler,  “it’s  the  hand.  As  far  as 
sight  is  concerned,  I  have  cast  blindfolded, 
hooked  a  seven-pound  wall-eyed  pike  and  land¬ 
ed  him.  Once  I  get  fish  on  my  line,  my  hands 
tell  me  where  they  are  and  what  they  are  about. 

“That  side  stroke  by  which  I  was  able  to  cast 
between  the  rock  and  the  branches  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  things  a  fisherman  can  learn. 
It  enables  him  to  get  under  trees  and  boulders 
and  to  cast  beneath  bridges  into  the  exact  spot 
desired.  A  good  way  to  perfect  yourself  is  to 
float  small  berry  baskets  under  the  far  side  of  a 
bridge  and  try  to  cast  into  them.  But  the 
most  important  part  of  this  method  is  to  give  a 
snap  at  the  end  of  the  cast  so  as  to  hook  the 
basket.  The  same  stroke,  repeated  in  real 
fishing,  will  often  reward  you  with  a  bass.  So 
far  as  accuracy  is  concerned,  I  never  expect  to  be 
accurate  at  more  than  175  feet.  Of  course  most 
real  angling  is  done  at  less  than  a  hundred.” 

A  moment  later  Vogt  cast  and  his  line,  ap- 


branch  of  a  tree  some  twenty  feet  distant.  The 
thread  formed  a  regular  cat’s  cradle  and  the 
bait  dangled  just  above  the  water.  Bill  select¬ 
ed  another  outfit  and  cast  into  the  tree,  making 
another  and  similar  snarl.  He  maneuvered  at 
this  line  until  the  wooden  minnow  hung  close 
beside  the  other  bait.  He  then  detached  the 
lines  from  the  reels  so  that  the  near  ends  could 
be.free.  Thereupon  he  took  another  line  with  a 
plug  on  the  end  and  cast  it  so  that  it  twined 
around  the  captive  baits.  Next  he  promptly 
freed  the  lines  and  drew  all  the  tackle  to  the 
float.  This  feat  possessed  all  the  art  of  a 
magician’s  work. 

These  rare  accomplishments,  however,  are 
a  long  way  from  being  Vogt’s  most  ex¬ 
clusive  angling  masterpieces.  He  can  do  more 
with  a  five-foot  rod  and  an  artificial  minnow 
than  was  ever  seen  in  an  official  national  tourna¬ 
ment.  He  can  cast  a  wooden  or  metal  minnow 
farther  than  any  one  would  ever  dream  it  could 
be  sent.  He  can  give  a  bone  on  the  end  of  a 
cotton  line  to  a  dog  and  so  play  the  hound  that 
it  cannot  get  away.  He  can  reel  in  fast  enough 
to  keep  a  taut  line  on  any  bass  that  ever  rush^. 
If  any  man  can  grasp  the  end  of  his  line  and 
break  it  by  jerking  or  let  it  go  loose  so  rapidly 


Human  (iali  arc  landed  by  Bill  Vogt  just  like  trout  or  bass.  He  can  handle  swimmers,  canoeists,  and  oarsmen 
in  boats  carrying  300  pounds.  Here  is  a  champion  canoeist  booked  in  the  bow  by  a  fly-tackle,  who  fought 
bard,  but  was  landed  with  a^ix-ounce  fly  rod  and  40-pound  breaking  test  line  in  less  than  eight  minutes. 
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that  Bill  cannot  keep  the  thread  taut,  he  will 
present  the  victor  with  his  outfit. 

Employing  a  fly-rod  and  a  small  practice 
plug,  Voj^  has,  at  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
feet,  removed  a  pipe  irom  a  man’s  mouth  by 
casting  the  weight  a  few  inches  beyond  the 
objective  and  giving  a  twist  that  ensnares  the 
pipe.  At  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a  line 
similarly  equipped,  he  has  shattered  any  num¬ 
ber  of  clay  pipes  held  in  the  same  position.  He 
has  stood  seventy-five  feet  from  a  person  whose 
bare  arm  was  held  horizontally,  cast  a  wooden 
plug  equipped  with  nine  hooks  over  the  out¬ 
stretch^  member  and  removed  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  without  leaving  even  a  scratch.  At  the 
same  distance  he  has  flicked  the  ashes  from 
ciga/  or  cigaret  held  betw'een  a  man’s  lips  and 
cut  a  peeled  banana  with  a  fly-line. 

In  Richmond,  Virginia,  before  a  big  crowd,  he 
registered  a  remarkable  victory  over  two  rifle¬ 
men.  With  wooden  blocks,  two  inches  square, 
bobbing  uncertainly  in*  the  water  at  distances 
ranging  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  as 
targets,  one  rifleman  scored  but  seven  hits 
against  Bill’s  eight  with  casting  line  and  plug, 
while  the  other  also  failed  wi^  six  to  Vogt’s 
seven.  Into  a  cup,  six  inches  in  diameter,  he 
has,  at  eighty  feet,  deposited  a  half -ounce 
weight.  One  of  his  most  thrilling  stunts  is  to 
give  a  canoeist  a  forty-foot  start,  and  with  a 
six-ounce  rod,  equipp^  with  a  common  trout 
hook  and  simple  household  thread,  cast  into  a 
handkerchief  around  the  paddler’s  neck  and 
play  the  canoeist  until  his  arms  tire,  when  Vogt 
triumphantly  draws  him  shoreward.  With 
only  a  dollar  rod,  a  three-doUar  reel,  a  half¬ 
ounce  [flug  and  a  twelve-pound  test  line,  he  has 
cast  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  doubtless  a  w'Orld’s  made. 

Moreover,  this  outdoor  genius  has  even  caught 
woodchucks,  beavers,  muskrats,  porcupines,  go¬ 
phers,  coons,  squirrels,  gulls,  woodpeckers,  quail, 
bitterns,  wild  duck,  mud  hens,  and  soft-shelled 
turtles  lx>th  with  fly  and  bait-casting  tackle. 

“I  consider  my  b«t  catch  of  this  sort  a  black 
duck  that  rose  out  of  some  weeds  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  distant,*’  he  said.  “When  the  duck 
had  reached  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet,  I  cast 
my  spoon  over  it,  one  hook  catching  under  the 
wing,  and  landed  the  fowl  in  about  three 
minutes.  Then  I  gave  the  bird  its  freedom. 


Lassoing  a  Man’s  Wrists 
“/^F  ALL  the  wild  things  I  have  caught,”  he 
defended,  “all  but  one  were  released.  I 
do  not  kill  them,  as  some  peopfle  imagine.  I 


merely  cast  over  them,  make  a  quick  strike 
and  wTap  my  line  around  them  kind  of  lasso¬ 
like.  It  is  done  by  the  same  system  that  I 
have  used  to  tie  a  man’s  hands  behind  his  back 
by  casting  over  his  wrists.” 

.\mong  the  turtles  native  to  this  country, 
the  so-called  soft-shelled  variety,  delicious  for 


food  purposes,  is  the  most  difficult  to  capture. 
For  years  fishermen  have  been  devising  methods 
to  capture  them,  but  it  remained  for  the  re¬ 
sourceful  Vogt  to  contrive  the  impossible. 

With  Ben  Martin,  Bill  set  out  with  bait-cast¬ 
ing  rods  and  lines  equipped  with  half-ounce 
weights,  five  inches  above  which  were  treble 
hooks.  Vogt’s  idea  was  to  operate  from  the 
shore,  drop  the  plugs  over  the  quarry’s  back, 
make  a  quick  str^e  into  a  leg  and  pull  the  prize 
to  land.  After  a  few  hours’  trial,  during  which 
several  thousand  casts  were  made,  the  pair  lost 
*  faith  in  this  method. 

Jumping  into  a  boat,  they  tried  rushing  up 
on  the  game,  but  the  turtles  disappeared  with 
dazzling  speed.  Bill  executed  some  masterful 
casts,  topping  the  plug  almost  on  the  backs  of 
the  turtles,  but  they  ducked  too  fast  for  him  to 
get  his  hooks  into  action. 

Vogt  was  about  to  quit,  when  he  noticed 
that  these  ^)ecimens  generally  swim  with  just 
the  tip  of  the  pose  sticking  above  the  water  to , 
the  eyes.  When  the  plug  splashed,  they  al-- 
most  invariably  plunged  forward  and  downward. 
Consequently,  Bill  figured  that  by  casting  a 
foot  in  front  of  them,  he  had  the  best  chance  of 
hooking  one.  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  and  was 
promptly  rewarded  by  hooking  a  big  turtle 
about  sixty  feet  distant. 

The  turtle  disappeared  in  about  forty  feet  of 
water,  Vogt’s  5^-ioot,  5-ounce  bamboo  rod 
resembling  a  bent  pin  in  the  process.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  furious  struggle,,  a  mass  of 
bubbles  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  and 
Sir  Turtle  came  up  for  more  air.  He  must 
have  got  many  cubic  inches  of  it,  because  this 
time  he  remained  down  about  ten  minutes. 
When  he  arose.  Bill  managed  to  draw  him  to 
the  side  of  the  boat  and  landed  him  getting 
a  good  grip  on  a  hind  leg. 

Beaching  the  craft,  Martin  tossed  the  turtle 
over  his  back  and  started  briskly  away.  He 
had  only  taken  a  few  strides,  however,  when  he 
suddenly  jumped  and  emitted  an  agonized  yell. 
The  turtle  scrambled  away,  with  Martin  in  hot 
pursuit.  After  a  ^uple  of  yards  he  succeeded 
in  recapturing  it. 

When  Vogt  examined  Martin’s  back,  he 
found  that  some  two  square  inches  were  missing 
and  that  the  flesh  around  the  wound  looked  as 
though  it  had  just  come  out  of  a  vice  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  poun^’  pressure.  After  Martin  was 
patched  up,  they  continued  to  the  boathouse, 
where  the  turtle  scaled  twentyrnine  pounds. 

Frequently  thereafter  they  found  it  no  job  at 
all  to  catch  a  dozen  in  one  morning  in  waters 
where  they  were  fairly  thick.  The  first  step  is 
to  cast  so  that  the  line  crosses  over  the  back  of 
the  turtle.  Then  it  must  be  drawn  skilfully 
toward  you  and  over  a  leg,  or  flapper,  so  that  the 
hook  will  engage  and  can  be  set.  “The  first 
hundred  turtles  are  the  hardest,”  laughs  Vogt. 
“You  will  find  that  the  soft-shelled  turtle  can 
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this  occasion  that  the  giant  musky  was  prac¬ 
tically  hors  de  combat  from  the  start.  At  no 
time  in  the  remarkably  brief  struggle  was  the 
fish  able  to  dart  more  than  forty  feet  from  the 
reel.  At  the  finish  this  popularly  styled  inland 
shark  was  completely  cjdiausted  and  helplessly 
flapping  on  its  great  side.  Controlling  the  rod 
with  his  right  hand  and  thrusting  the  left  under 
a  gill.  Bill  lifted  the  finny  gladiator  into  the  boat 
as  if  it  had  been  of  inconsequential  size.  Later 
in  the  same  season,  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  near 
Osceola,  Wisconsin,  he  subdued  another  of  this 
family  weighing  two  pounds  more,  in  eighteen 
minutes.  The  fish  in  this  encounter  plunged 
into  thirty  feet  of  water  that  was  swift  and  full 
of  snags.  A  oj^-ounce  fly-rod  and  a  line  testing 
only  eight  pounds  were  the  main  equipment  in 
this  fight. 

On  a  memorable  excursion  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  he  caught  a  sixteen-pound 
great  northern  pike  with  a  fly-rod  and  ordinary 
cotton  sewing  thread  after  a  tussle  that  lasted 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Bill  is  not  only  skilful  in  playing  big  game 
fish  with  light  tackle,  but  his  ability  to  catch  a 
large  quantity  in  a  specified  time  passes  all 
angling  understanding.  He  angled  one  stream 
near  Glacier  Park,  Montana,  every  day  for  three 
months,  employing  the  same  flies,  and  landed 


In  these  three  successive  phases  of  his  perfectly  timed 
bait  cast.  Bill  Vo^.  like  a  crack  baseball  pitcher,  uses 
every  muscle  of  his  powerful  body  ritfht  down  to 
his  toes.  His  line  here  soared  up  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  water,  snaring  one  of  a  flock  of  ducks. 


the  Statutory  limit  of 
trout  each  day.  His 
best  catch  in  this  re¬ 
gion  for  a  four-hour 
V  stretch  with  a  No.  12 

<  fly  was  six  trout,  three 

Easter  Brooks,  one  of 
^^hich  scaled  6K 
'  pounds,  and  the  same 
^  '  number  of  cutthroat, 

‘  '"L  ' '  aggregating  a  total 

~  ’I  -  weight  of  2954  pounds. 

“  V  t  represented  two 

_ hours’  fishing  on  con- 

ses  of  his  perfectly  timed  evenings. 

,  ,  .  .  ,  Vogt  never  uses 

rack  ba«€ball  pitcher,  u«cs  a,,  ^4. 

;  more  than  one  ny  at 

ful  body  ntfht  down  to  ^  time.  However,  he 

red  up  two  hundred  feet  modestly  disclaims  all 

)ne  of  a  flock  of  ducks,  credit  for  some  of  his 

classics  of  the  rod. 

“It’s  the  p)oor  fish  that  gets  rattled,”  he  con¬ 
tends.  It’s  like  driving  an  automobile;  all  I  do 
is  steer.  The  advantage  in  playing  the  finny 
tribe  is  so  much  in  my  favor  that  I  often  feel 
terribly  ashamed  of  myself.” 

Bill  is  the  only  angler  who  has  mastered  the 
overhand  and  the  underhand  flip,  in  making 
the  cast,  manipulating  the  rod  much  as  a  bow 
drives  an  arrow.  This  exclusive  expertness 
extends  to  the  roll  cast,  too.  His  accuracy  with 
the  fly-rod  is  actually  rifle-like. 

IF  YOU  would  return  from  a  fishing  trip  with 
full  creel,  here  are  some  pearls  of  casting 
wisdom  from  this  genius.  “Using  a  bait-cast¬ 
ing  outfit,  with  a  thirty  to  fifty-pound  test 
line,”  he  divulged,  “I  palm  the  reel  in  my  left 
hand  and  press  the  index-finger  against  the 
front  of  the  line.  This  leaves  my  right  hand 
free  to  attend  to  the  business  of  spinning  the 
reel  in  case  a  fish  gives  me  some  line.  It  is  the 
only  method.  When  a  man  has  learned  to 
handle  his  reel  this  way,  no  fish  can  break  it, 
and  he  can  reel  in  fast  enough  to  maintain  a 
taut  line  on  any  fish  that  ever  rushed.  I  use 
no  drags,  clicks  nor  any  other  automatic  de¬ 
vices,”  continued  Vogt;  “simply  do  my  own 
thumbing  and  winding.  I  have  let  all  manner 
of  strong  men  don  gloves,  mittens,  or  wrap 
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handkerchiefs  around  their  hands,  so  that  they  ' 
won’t  get  cut.  Then  I  have  allowed  them  to 
step  back  from  hfty  to  a  hundred  feet  and  tug 
or  jeik.  as  hard  ais  they  could,  but  none  has  been 
able  to  turn  the  handle  or  move  the  spool  an 
inch.  The  line  breaks  before  that  point. 

“My  system  of  bait-casting  differs  from  the 
orthodox  style  in  this  way:  the  rank  and  ffle  of 
casters  use  only  the  power  of  their  arms,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  back,  but  1  bring  into  action  all  the 
muscles  right  down  to  my  toes.  I  cast  just 
about  as  most  pitchers  throw  the  ball.  When 
I  bring  the  rod  back  of  my  head  to  start  the 
cast,  I  raise  my  left  leg  until  it  is  parallel  with 
the  ground.  As  the  cast  proceeds,  I  lower  the 
left  leg  and  raise  the  right  one  rearward.  I 
thrust  the  left  arm  out  straight  to  balance  the 
right.  Thus  I  am  able  to  put  full  force  into  the 
effort.  Every  part  of  me  acts  in  unison  to  ap¬ 
ply  all  my  strength  to  the  end  of  one  arm.  The 
termination  of  the  cast  ffnds  me  in  the  same 
position  as  a  pitcher  the  moment  the  ball  is 
half-way  to  the  jJate.  I  am  bent  midway  over, 
forward;  my  right  arm  is  stretched  out  straight 
ahead,  my  left  sticks  out  straight  sidewise  and 
the  right  leg  is  off  the  earth.  That  posture 
leaves  me  r«uly  to  strike  the  fish  if  he  should 
take  instant  hold  of  the  bait.  If  he  should 
rush  ahead  with  it,  I  am  prepared  to  take  up 
the  slack  with  the  length  of  the  right  arm  and 
the  arc  of  the  rod’s  circle.  Of  course  such  a 
hill  body  swing  cannot  be  used  in  a  rowboat, 
but  I  do  most  of  my  ffshing  from  the  shore.” 

Vogt’s  particular  system  is  so  effective  that  he 
can  take  a  bait-casting  rod  and  a  2V^pound 
test  line,  or  No.  60  thread,  and  defy  count¬ 
less  persons  to  snap  the  line  by  sudden  jerks, 
pulls  or  going  slack.  He  has  done  this  to  prove 
that  large  hsh  can  be  landed  on  very  light  lines, 
if  properly  played — that  there’s  no  defence  for 
playing  two  or  three-pound  bass  for  a  half  hour 
with  a  young  tree  as  a  rod  and  a  clothes-rope 
for  a  line,  any  more  than  there  is  for  a  huntsman 
using  a  machine  gun  on  ducks. 

How  Vogt  Protects  the  Fish 
OGT  is  not  a  killer,  as  some  people  think, 
and  does  not  fish  purely  for  sport.  His 
outdoor  creed  is  that  fish  should  be  protected 
the  same  as  song  birds.  To  exemplify  how  un¬ 
fair  it  is  to  permit  anyone  to  fish  over  spawning 
beds,  some  years  ago,  before  a  critical  jury  of 
sportsmen  and  newspaper  representatives  to 
the  number  of  eighty,  at  Providence  Forge, 
V’irginia,  he  caught  with  surface  bait  a  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  bass  in  nine  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes.  In  three  days  he  caught  five  hundred 
and  sixty-one  of  the  large-mouthed  variety,  the 
heaviest  of  which  was  pounds.  As  a  result, 
a  law  against  such  wholesale  slaughter  was  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  statute  books  of  that  State. 

“During  the  breeding  season,  bass  will  fight 
and  strike  at  almost  anything  to  protect  their 


eggs  and  young.  There  arc  countless  two- 
legged  pirates  throughout  the  world  who  take 
advantage  of  them  at  this  vital  time,  leaving 
millions  of  eggs  and  small  fry  at  the  mercy  of 
other  fish.  1  once  observed  a  sunfish  not  over 
four  inches  long  who  was  on  her  spawning  nest 
when  two  large-mouthed  bass  approached, 
minding  their  own  business.  One  of  the  bass 
passed  within  a  foot  of  the  tiny  sunfish’s  nest. 
The  sunfish,  fearful  of  interference,  backed 
slightly  off  her  bed,  (dunged  recklessly  forward 
at  the  larger  bass,  which  weighed  not  less  than 
five  (x>un^,  and  bit  him  in  the  tail. 

“When  little  fish  fight  so  valiantly  to  protect 
their  si>awn  and  young,  I  think  they  should  be 
given  the  privilege  the  Almighty  intended. 
Those  who  deliberately  slaughter  fish  in  their 
S{>awning  grounds  commit  a  very  cowardly 
wrong  and  should  be  prohibited  by  ordinance. 
Destroying  songsters  and  the  game  variety  on 
their  nests  wo^d  be  condemned  as  wanton 
(MTocedure.  Why  not  similar  destruction  of 
fish?  The  fighting  and  striking  habits  of  ba.% 
are  such  that  with  the  many  contrivances  in¬ 
vented  by  man  to  defeat  them,  they  will  soon 
be  extinct  in  many  waters.  Barbless  hooks, 
casting  clubs  and  fish  conservation  bodies  do 
much  to  elevate  and  preserve  the  sfmrt,  yet 
all  these,  with  a  thousand  hatcheries,  are  not 
sufficient  to  save  the  bass.” 

Years  of  mature  fidd  observation  in  every 
state  have  convinced  this  tireless  crusader  that 
the  only  way  to  protect  our  fish  is  to  accord 
them  the  same  square  deal  we  insist  u(X)n  for 
our  birds.  That  means,  primarily,  protection 
against  being  taken  from  their  s{)awning  beds. 
This  can  only  be  attained  by  (tassing  measures 
to  stop  all  spring  fishing  in  fresh  water  until 
mid-June  and  even  the  beginning  of  July  in 
extreme  northern  parts  of  the  country.  StejKi 
of  this  nature  will  not  only  be  merciful  to  the 
fish  but  will  result  in  better  fishing  conditions 
and  more  fish  every  year. 

When  the  outrages  of  Vogt’s  early  days  are 
coiLsidered,  one  is  surprised  at  his  constructive 
sentiments  and  lack  of  bitterness  toward  so¬ 
ciety.  Reared  in  a  backwoods  log  cabin,  he  en¬ 
joy^  none  of  the  normal,  golden  boyho^  that 
should.be  the  birthright  of  every  Huck  Finn  and 
Tom  Sawyer  of  reality.  Com{)elled  by  an  un 
s()eakable  stepfather  to  seek  his  rest  on  a  corn 
husk  mattress  and  a  bed  of  rough  {^anks  in  the 
attic,  where  owls  roosted  and  other  wild  thing-- 
made  their  nests,  he  often  awoke  to  find  him 
self  covered  with  snow,  and  had  to  take  refuge 
under  the  fodder  of  the  cattle-bin  to  save  him 
self  from  freezing  to  death.  Frequently,  to 
ward  off  starvation,  he  ate  raw  com  from  the 
stable  feed-box.  Virtually  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  it  was  not  long  before  he  suffered  a 
mpture  and  broken  limbs. 

The  crowning  indignity  came  at  ten,  when 
sheep  shears  were  driven  into  his  spine. 
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Fleeing  finally  from  this  hard  bondage,  he  faced 
the  world  with  only  a  knowledge  of  the  fourth 
reader  and  a  thumbed  old  Bible.  Though  tall, 
he  weighed  but  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pounds,  so  he  knew,  if  he  were  to  continue  to 
live,  he  would  have  to  build  up  his  emaciated 
and  abused  body.  Accordingly,  with  a  pack 
on  his  back,  he  tramped  up  and  down  the 
continent  for  years  thereafter,  and  lived  a  vig¬ 
orous  outdoor  existence. 

Among  his  other  outstanding  feats  of  that 
period  was  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Shasta,  14,444 
feet  high,  without  an  hour’s  preparation  and  no 
experience  in  climbing  lofty  mountains.  Some 
dozen  seasoned  climbers  started  on  the  venture, 
but  only  Vogt  and  two  others  reached  the  tow¬ 
ering  summit.  In  four  months  he  covered  on 
foot  3,600  miles  of  Pacific  Coast  States  and  in 
two  years  drove  a  team  of  horses  over  nine 
thousand  miles  of  Adirondack  trails.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  hospitality  of  any  number  of  world 
h^res  during  those  itinerant  days,  including 
Luther  Burbank,  tKe  plant  wizard;  Mrs.  Den¬ 
ney,  the  lone  survivor  of  the  Whitman  massa¬ 
cre;  Major  Moorehouse,  who  was  with  Custer 
in  his  .fatal  fight;  General  Miles;  Old  Chief 
Joseph,  and  VUla. 

With  empty  pockets  and  nothing  but  an 
extra  pair  of  socks,  he  left  the  Golden  Gate  and 
trudged  to  Portland,  Oregon,  a  distance  of 
1,500  miles.  Some  days  he  averaged  forty 
miles.  On  one  occasion  he  had  to  split  wood 
for  two  hours  to  earn  his  dinner.  He  did  every 
kind  of  hard  labor  imaginable  on  this  trip. 
The  best  pay  he  received  was  two  dollars  a  day 
working  with  a  Mexican  pick-and-shovel  outfit. 
He  pitched  hay  at  $1.10  for  an  eleven-hour  shift. 

He  hunted  mountain  lions,  wild  hogs,  bob¬ 
cats,  rattlesnakes  and  many  other  forms  of 
mettlesome  game.  He  caught  all  sorts  of  fish 
and  saw  geese,  ducks,  swans  and  sea  lions  until  he 
wearied  of  the  spectacle.  On  the  Government 
Trail  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Trinity  River  he 
met  nothing  but  Indians.  In  .Arizona  he  toiled 
in  a  copper  mine  1,300  feet  underground.  He 
also  herded  .Angora  goatfe.  On  the  Apache 
Indian  Reservation,  on  the  Gila  River,  he  saw 
the  braves  eat  rattlesnakes,  and  the  famed  Gila 
monster.  .At  Yuma,  .Arizona,  he  made  his 
home  with  the  Kiowas  and  several  other  Indian 
bands.  Today,  as  a  result  of  all  his  arduous 
experience  and  sacrifice,  Vogt’s  huge  frame  is 
protected  with  supple,  vital  muscle. 

The  outdoors  has  been  such  a  great  boon  to 
him,  that  Vogt  has  often  visited  drug  dens  and 
other  haunts  of  iniquity  to  persuade  addicts 
and  other  human  derelicts  to  accompany  him 
on  excursions  into  the  open  places. 

.At  one  time  he  lived  for  weeks  among  the 
several  hundred  hoboes  quartered  at  a  notorious 
flophouse  in  Portland,  Oregon.  His  good  influ¬ 
ence  among  his  wretched  fellow  lodgers  saved 
several  from  suicide.  On  other  occasions  Bill 


has  collected  wagonloads  of  clothes  for  the  in¬ 
mates  of  orphan  asylums  and  has  spent  many 
more  hours  making  things  pleasant  for  the 
homeless  youngsters.  Convicts,  too,  have 
profited  by  the  beneficence  of  this  kindly  man 
who  has  known  such  crushing  handicap  himself. 

From  early  boyhood  he  had  a  passion  for 
angling,  frequently  traveling  miles  out  of  his 
way  to  watch  some  expert  of  the  rod  and  reel. 
Between  exhibitions  he  was  continually  trying 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  art.  If  water  was  un¬ 
available  for  this  purpose  he  would  substitute  a 
bare  plug  for  a  hook  and  practice  in  fields  and 
woods,  ensnaring  squirrels,  chipmunks  and 
other  wild  animals.  In  one  season  alone  he 
wore  out  seventy  new  lines.  On  no  few  oc¬ 
casions  the  lines  cut  his  fingers  so  badly  as  to 
necessitate  bandaging,  yet  he  stuck  to  his  hob¬ 
by  mth  injured  hands. 

Fly-Casting  in  Vaudeville 
HOUGH  for  years  Vogt  has  refused  to  com¬ 
mercialize  his  piscatorial  skill,  he  at  last 
has  consented  to  enter  the  big  time  vaudeville 
ranks.  He  feels  the  public  is  sorely  in  need  of 
a  lesson  in  good  sportsmanship  and  that  this  is 
the  best  way  to  reach  the  largest  munber. 
With  a  portable  tank,  his  can  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  an  angling  rod  as  his  principal  props, 
he  is  at  present  in  Chicago  rehearsing  what  will 
be  the  first  fishing  act  on  any  stage.  This  ven¬ 
ture  will  have  the  support  of  Will  H.  Dilg,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
who  has  sent  out  circular  letters  to  all  chapters 
urging  them  to  patronize  this  demonstration  of 
scientific  bait  and  fly-casting. 

Dilg,  by  the  way,  in  a  recent  article  syndi¬ 
cated  to  dozens  of  newspapers  throughout 
North  America,  declared  V’ogt  was  the  handiest 
man  with  fishing  equipment  alive.  Bill  will 
probably  maj;e  a  poor  trouper,  as  he  is  restless 
among  the  traffic  streams  of  cities.  So  if  his 
cue  is  called  in  vain  some  day,  the  management 
will  know  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the 
appeal  of  the  moimtains  and  plains  and  has 
taken  French  leave  of  his  contract. 

We  asked  this  wonderful  angler  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  his  greatest  achievement  with  the  rod. 

“Landing  the  two  young  men  in  the  rowboat 
on  the  Central  Park  lake,”  was  his  choice. 

We  believe,  however,  that  his  supreme  feat 
occurred  in  Hyde  Park,  Chicago.  This  Robin 
Hood  of  the  fishing  rod  was  chatting  with  Bill 
Jamison,  Hamilton  Coleman,  Ralph  Dunbar 
and  other  angling  enthusiasts  when  three  but¬ 
terflies  approached,  flying  some  fifteen  feet 
from  the  turf.  More  as  a  joke  than  anything 
else,  one  of  his  companions  asked  Bill  whether 
he  could  capture  the  middle  insect.  By  way 
of  answer,  Vogt  in  his  very  first  cast  wrapped 
the  leader  around  the  designated  creature, 
brought  it  to  the  ground  and  released  the  frail 
captive  unharmed! 


Another  pelt  etunf  the  bij  mea.  uul  hif  baf  fiet  imeckcd  oa  Frcddjr'e  dieek  at  be  ruahed  a^aim.  Freddy 


SAY,  did  you  see  that  big  guy 

Freddy  Clark  dapped  into 
the  Stock  Registration  room 
of  the  bank  like  an  excited 
young  crane. 

“Big  one  in  the  snappy 
green  suit?”  queried  Bill  Stetnun.  “Sure,  what 
of  it?” 

“Know  who  he  is?”  demanded  Freddy,  pass¬ 
ing  a  shaking  hand  over  his  sorrel  locks.  “Bar- 
net  Collins,  Bill!  Greatest  police  detective  in 
N’York!  I  seen  his  picture  in  the  paper  only 
last  week.” 

Both  clerks  hastened  eagerly  to  the  door,'  but 
the  redoutable  figure  had  melted  into  the 
throng  of  lower  Broadway.  As  they  returned. 


Bill  became  conscious  of  a  new  sartorial  splen¬ 
dor  in  his  crony. 

“Sa-ay,  pretty  swell  rig,  boy,”  he  approved. 
Freddy  di^ed  slightly,  and  looked  grateful 
He  remembered  to  square  his  shoulders,  the  way 
the  clothing  salesman  had  told  him  to,  fand 
to  tuck  in  his  small  chin.  Then  the  coat  would 
achieve  a  rutural  hang  from  the  back  of  his 
neck.  ,  This  brought  out  the  full  beauty  of  the 
butterfly  lapels,  the  curving,  gallant  slash  of  the 
pockets,  the  flare  of  the  skirts.  Bill’s  green  eye 
hopped  from  the  lavender  silk  scarf  to  the  slant¬ 
ing  breast  pocket,  whence  peeped  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief,  alM  lavender. 

“Oh,  boy,”  marveled  Bill.  “An’  you  mar¬ 
ried!  It’s  a  shame!  Elsie  seen  it?” 

Freddy  nodded,  hesitated,  then  generously 


(pinned,  etrud  a  ekair,  and  craaked  to  tke  floor,  dated.  “Told  you  to  ent  it,*'  warned  Collins. 


liarly  fitted  for  success  in  that — er,  profession?” 

Mr.  Goulding’s  glance,  taking  in  the  chin, 
imdemourished  jJiysique  beneath  the  brave 
front,  lost  its  first  ironic  glint  and  became 
kindly. 

‘‘No-o,  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  it,  sir.  I  just 
like  to  follow  the  game,  and,”  his  voice  lowered 
modestly.  “I  know  ‘Spike’  Hearn  pretty  well 
— at  least,  I  met  him.” 

“Well,  I  just  wanted  to  know,”  continued  Mr. 
Goulding.  “along  what  lines  your  ambitions  ran, 
Fred.”  He  stroked  his  sparse  gray  hair  and  re¬ 
marked,  casually,  “Morey  is  leaving  shortly, 
and  1  shall  need  a  new  assistant,  ^me  one 
who  knows  the  work,  and  is  interested  in  it.” 

“Oh,”  said  Freddy,  and  tried  to  picture  Mr. 
Goulding  on  the  pedestal  occupied  by  “Spike” 


gave  credit  where  credit  was  due.  “Yup. 
Fact  is,  she  picked  it  out.” 

‘•T-s-st,”  hissed  Bill,  with  a  wink,  and  began 
signing  furiously.  Freddy  instantly  followed 
suit.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Goulding,  head  of  the 
department,  was  bending  his  dark,  saturnine 
eye  upon  them.  A  moment  of  suspense,  then — 

‘‘Come  here  a  minute,  Clark,”  sounded  Mr. 
Goulding’s  dry  voice.  Freddy  flourished  off 
one  more  certificate,  just  to  show  he  wasn’t 
worried,  capped  his  red  fountain  pen,  and 
shambled  over. 

“Yes,  sir?”  he  inquired,  wishing  his  heart 
wouldn’t  thump  so. 

“What’s  this  I  hear  about  you’re  wanting  to 
be  a  boxer — a  prize-fighter?”  The  boy  wriggled 
uncomfortably.  “Do  you  think  you  are  pecu- 
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Heam.  But  somehow  it  wouldn’t  work.  Fred-  ’ 
dy  had  tried  to  explain  his  flimsy  philosophy  to 
other  people — older  people — before,  and  Mr. 
Goulding  was,  in  Bill’s  pungent  words,  “A  dry, 
old  boy.”  He  wouldn’t  get  it.  Still,  it  was  up 
to  Freddy  to  make  the  effort. 

“Gosh,  Mr.  Goulding,”  he  plunged,  after  a 
second  in  easing  his  collar.  “I — I  dunno.  I 
guess  you  think  I’m  kind  of  crazy.  But  I  don’t 
always  want  to  work  in  a — a  bank.  I  want  to 
do — to  do  something  more  excitin’.” 

“Like  prize-fighting?”  queried  Mr.  Goulding 
tiolitely. 

“Well,  no.  But  something  excitin’,  which 
takes  nerve.  I  want  to  work  for  some  man 
who  can  take  care  of  himself,  anywhere,  sir. 
Gosh,  any  one  can  sign  stock  certificates.” 

Even  in  his  fumbling  efforts,  Freddy  was  con¬ 
scious  that  his  words  might  not  reflect  any 
special  credit  upon  his  superior.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Goulding’s  life  was  not  one  to  stir  the  blood  of 
an  adventurer.  But  passionately  absorbed  by 
his  ideal — he  rushed  on,  pinkish  eyebrows 
twitching  with  earnestness. 

“Y’see,  nothing  more  excitin’  happens  any 
more.  Seems  to  me,  that,  along  with  every¬ 
thing  else,  they’re  makin’  machines  out  of  men, 
Mr.  Goulding.  Honest,  I  could  cry  when  I 
read  about  men  who  used  to  command  ships, 
and  armies,  and  then  look  at  the  ones  who  are 
ninnin*  things  today.  Little  thin  guys,  or  big 
fat  ones  who  couldn’t  run  fifty  yards  without 
heart  failure.  Fellas  who  never  take  a  chance 
in  their  lives!”  And  Freddy’s  thin  voice 
trickled  into  bitter  remonstrance  with  a  placid 
age. 

He  stopped,  and  straightened  up.  He’d  be 
fired  now,  after  talk  like  that.  Whatever 
got  into  him?  And  Elsie  ...  he  shook  his 
^eek  head  and  ventured  a  glance  at  Mr.  Gould¬ 
ing.  The  deep-set  eyes  were  looking  at  Freddy, 
and  beyond;  a  curious  little  smile  that  held  a 
hint  of  pain  played  about  the  thin  lips.  He 
was  wondering  how  he  could  present  the  eco¬ 
nomic  struggle  of  maintaining  a  home  in  a  glam¬ 
orous  light  to  this  yoimgster.  How  he  could 
infuse  color  and  courage  into  the  daily  battle 
of  a  job  ...  if  he  could  hasten  the  slow  but 
sure  shifting  of  the  standards  by  which  courage 
is  weighed. 

'TTIOUGH  Freddy  Clark  never  suspected  it, 
A  the  older  man  imderstood  his  vague  ^op- 
ings  better  than  he  did  himself — “got  him,” 
from  the  first  halting  sentence.  But  he  was 
oddly  embarrassed.  Mr.  Goulding  had  faced 
plenty  of  lead  in  the  Philippines,  but  he  shrank 
from  sounding  paternal  to  one  of  his  clerks.  So 
he  got  no  further  than  a  gruff,  “Well,  think  it 
over,  I  want  some  one  from  my  own  depart¬ 
ment  when  the  time  comes,”  and  a  nod  of  dis¬ 
missal. 

'  Being  a  true  clerk,  however,  Freddy  pon¬ 


dered  it  only  on  the  return  to  his  desk,  in  order 
to  properly  impress  Bill.  In  response  to  a 
guarded  question  as  to  what  the  old  guy  wanted, 
Freddy  furrowed  his  inadequate  brow  (as  the 
cashier  did  when  occupied  with  weighty  mat¬ 
ters)  and  muttered,  “Little  matter  of  policy — 
wanted  advice.”  Then  he  resumed  his  work 
with  an  air  of  importance,  taking  due  care  that 
Bill  should  not  catch  him  peeping  at  the  clock. 

A  week  later,  and  spring  touched  the  city  with 
magic.  The  last  bits  of  dirty  snow  patches, 
like  soiled  newspapers,  vanished  in  the  side 
streets.  Far  below  Elsie’s  window  an  enter¬ 
prising  Italian  gave  his  incoherent  vending  cry, 

“That’s  him  runnin’,  ain’t  it?”  Mrs.  Shapiro, 
from  her  adjacent  window  sill  jabbed  a  podgy 
finger  down  in  the  abyss  of  Sixty-sixth  Street. 
Elsie  craned  out,  red  lips  parted,  anxiously. 

“Yes,”  she  nodded  brightly,  “looks  like  a 
daddy-long-legs,  doesn’t  he?  Some  one  told 
him,  once,  that  if  he  ran  home  from  work  every 
night  it  would  give  him  a  big  chest.  But  noth¬ 
ing  grows,  except  maybe  his  legs,  and  he  just 
drops  on  the  couch.  I  don’t  think  it’s  good  for 
him,  do  you?” 

As  Elsie  hastened  to  the  kitchen,  heavy  foot¬ 
steps  thimdered  up  the  last  flight.  The  girl 
wondered  at  this.  Freddy  seldom  had  the  en¬ 
durance.  She  recalled  the  last  occurrence, 
when  he  had  a  small  salary  raise  to  announce. 
Could  another  have  come  through? 

Freddy  gasped  in,  and  skimmed  the  new  gray 
felt  recklessly  across  the  room. 

“’Lo,  honey,”  he  wheezed,  and  kissed  her  as 
he  flopped  on  the  davenport.  She  unbuttoned 
the  low-cut  vest  and  was  about  to  dab  his  moist 
brow  with  the  lavender  silk  handkerchief. 

“Hey,  not  that  one,”  croaked  Freddy  in 
alarm.  “This  one,”  and  he  produced  a  slightly 
soiled  white  handkerchief  from  another  pocket. 
Elsie  replaced  the  treasure  and  waited.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  heavings  abated,  and  faint  color  reap¬ 
peared. 

“Well,”  demanded  Elsie,  “what  is  it,  for 
heaven’s  sake?”  She  hoped  that  vague  whiff 
of  singed  carrots  came  from  the  kitchen  across 
the  court. 

“Guess,”  commanded  Freddy,  dramatically, 
“who  I  met  today!” 

“Oh,”  sighed  Elsie,  in  a  flat  little  voice.  “I — 
I  thought  you  might  have  got  another  raise, 
Fred.”  The  big  blue  davenport  seemed  to  un¬ 
dulate  and  chuckle  softly  beneath  her.  Freddy 
sat  up,  clutching  her  shoulders  excitedly. 

“Guess,  that’s  all,  honey.  Just  guess.” 

Elsie  wrinkled  her  straight  little  nose  in  a 
suspicious  sniff.  If  those  did  happen  to  be  her 
carrots  ...  “I  don’t  know,”  she  smiled,  as 
one  smiles  on  an  importimate  child.  “The 
president  of  the  bank,  Freddy?” 

“Naw,”  in  huge  disgust.  “Give  up?”  Elsie 
nodded,  and  rose,  sni^g. 

“Barney  Collins!” 
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“Did  you  really?”  cried  Elsie,  as  a  dutiful 
wife  should.  She  wondered  who  Barney  Collins 
might  be.  Freddy  jumped  up,  striding  after 
her  so  raindly  that  the  Voluminous  trousers 
flapped  like  the  sails  of  a  cup  defender. 

“Shook  hands  with  him,  honey,”  he  en¬ 
thused,  “nearly  squashed  my  hand,  too!  Gosh, 
he’s  a  man  for  you.  Why,  he’s  put  more  des¬ 
prit  characters  in  the  coop  than  all  the  other 
detectives  in  the  dty,  babel” 

“My!”  marveled  Elsie,  and  snatched  the 
cover  from  the  saucepan.  “Oh-h,  it’s  ours.” 
she  wailed,  as  the  acrid  fumes  billowed  forth. 
But  Freddy  merely  flung  open  the  window  and 
stalked  about,  gesticulating. 

“Veh,  the  bank  gets  him  in  when  somethin’ 
big  happens — like  a  hold-up,  or  somethin’.  And 
today  he  sat  down  at  old  Goulding’s  desk — 
near’s  I  am  to  you — and  they  talked  for  half  an 
hour.  Old  Goulding  looked  like  a  straw  beside 
him.” 

“My!”  said  Elsie  again,  and  sorrowiuUy 
seraph  some  charred  tind  clinging  lumps  into 
tte  sink.  “Dinner’s  ready.” 

All  through  the  meal,  which  he  bolted.  Fred 
recalled  stirring  incidents  of  Barney  Collins’ 
prowess. 

“Gosh,  it.seems  funny  to  hear  a  man  like  him 
sayin’  ‘Sir’  to  old  Goulding,  Els.  It’s  all  wrong. 
Why,  he  could  tie  that  old  guy  up  in  a  bow-knot 
with  one  hand!”  said  Freddy,  clenching  his  own 
thin  Angers  until  the  knuckles  showed  ^arp  and 
white. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  funny  to  me.”  said  Elsie, 
suddenly  and  unexpecte^y.  For  one  so  de¬ 
mure,  ^e  had  a  disconcerting  way  of  punctur¬ 
ing  Freddy’s  soaring  mental  balloons.  She 
went  on,  while  he  gaped  indignantly,  “He’s 
prol>ably  got  ail  the  nerve  in  the  world,  but  you 
know,  as  well  as  I  do.  Freddy,  that  you’ve  got  to 
have  more  than  that  to  get  ahead.  Training 
and  brains — sometimes  I  think  you’d  rather  be 
like  one  of  those  beefy  wrestlers  we  saw  the 
other  night  than  head  of  a  bank.” 

Freddy  leaned  forward,  poking  a  shaking 
Anger  at  her,  but  she  went  on,  imperturb¬ 
ably  scraping  the  plates. 

“I  do  want  to  see  you  strong,  and  big.  Freddy. 
I  love  strength  in  anything.  But  I  do  wish 
you’d  see  something  to — to  admire  in  a  man 
who  can  do  a  big  job  with  his  head,  sometimes. 
For  that’s  what  you’re  going  to  make  our  living 
with,  you  know,  long  after  you  give  up  lifting 
that  iron  dumb-bell  in  the  other  room.” 

“Gosh,  you  make  me  sick,  sometimes.” 
Freddy’s  tone  carried  eloquent  distaste  for  the 
wife  of  his  bosom.  “You’re  just  like  most 
women — look  at  a  man  for  what  he  can  make! 
Can’t  see  anything  in  a  feller  who  risks  his  life 
to  protect  weaker  people — yes,  to  even  save 
their  prop’ty!”  He  wound  up  in  a  Ane  fur>', 
thumping  the  table  till  the  cups  danced. 


“Humph,”  sniffed  Elsie,  with  a  toss  of  her 
pert,  bla^  bead.  “Regular  knight  in  shining 
armor,  isn’t  he?”  She  turned  in  the  doorway, 
to  sting  him  once  more  before  starting  on  the 
dishes.  “I  suppose  you’ll  still  be  sitting  at  his 
feet  when  the  three  of  us  are  (fld  and  broke,  and 
Mr.  Goulding’s  been  made  a  director!” 

“Don’t  you  give  me  any  more — ”  yelled 
Freddy,  jumping  up,  only  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
slam  of  the  door.  He  hesitated,  teetered  about 
the  little  apartment,  frowning.  Serve  her  right 
to  let  her  dry  the  dishes  .  .  .  wonder  what 
he'd  do  in  a  case  like  this,  for  instance?  .  .  let 
Elsie  sulk,  maybe  cry,  or  go  out  and  be  gentle 
with  her  because  she  was  a  woman?  .  .  per¬ 
haps  even  wripe  the  dishes?  .  .  yes,  that’s 
what  he’d  do,  decided  Freddy,  cooling  down 
quickly  .  .  .  that’s  what  a  strong  man  like 
Barney  Collins  would  do  .  .  .  n^e  allow¬ 
ances  .  .  .  Arm  but  gentle.  .  .  . 

Freddy  stepped  forward,  lofty  forgiveness  on 
every'  feature.  His  hand  was  on  the  knob  when 
the  door  was  pushed  slowly  open  from  the  other 
side. 

“.Aren’t  y'ou — aren’t  you  going  to  dry, 
Freddy?” 

Her  head  was  turned  so  that  he  could  see  only 
a  part  of  one  pink  little  ear,  and  the  soft  curve 
of  a  cheek. 

But  he  knew  that  her  eyes  were  misty. 

‘‘Sure.”  said  Freddy,  very  gruffly,  for  emo¬ 
tion  was  taboo  with  a  man  like  Barney  Collins. 
He  started  to  walk  around  her,  but  was  sud¬ 
denly  surprised  to  And  her  “inside  his  guard”  as 
“Spike”  Hearn  would  have  said.  Those  things 
had  a  way  of  just  happening.  For  some  time 
they  stood  so,  a  checked  tea  towd  stirring  faint¬ 
ly — like  a  flag  of  truce — on  the  hook  above  them. 
Looking  out  through  the  Are  escape  into  the  soft 
spring  twilight,  Freddy  suppo^  that  even 
Barney  CoUins  had  to  tou^  earth  once  in  a 
while.  He  doubted  that  Collins  would  forgive 
any  woman’s  tears  on  a  new  lavender  silk  tie. 
But,  he,  Freddy  Clark,  made  the  supreme 
sacriAce.  • 

Two  days  later  Freddy  was  sorting  stock 
shares  into  neat  little  piles  when  a  geniM  voice 
broke  in  on  him. 

“Mornin’,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Goulding  around?” 

Freddy’s  eyes  opened  wide  on  the  safe-like 
physique  of  Mr.  Collins,  small  brown  hat 
dutched  in  a  secure  grip. 

“G’Moming,  Mr.  Collins,”  gulped  Freddy, 
struggling  to  his  feet,  “Gosh,  how’d  you  re¬ 
member  my  name,  anyway?” 

The  detective’s  broad,  rather  thick  lips 
stretched  in  a  grin,  while  the  hazel  eyes  be¬ 
neath  their  black  tufts  roved  about  the  room. 
“I  never  forget  a  name,  or  a  face,”  he  pro¬ 
nounced  impressively. 

“I  know  you  don’t,”  nodded  the  boy  eagerly. 
“I  read,  last  year,  how  you  picked  Hank  Mader 
out  of  a  crowd  on  Wall  Street.  After  he’d 
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grown  a  beard,  too.  Gee  bow’d  you  do  it?” 

Mr.  Collins  had  more  than  received  his  share 
of  adulation.  Dignitaries  had  praised  him 
publicly;  the  mayor  had  twice  pinned  medals 
on  his  chest,  reading  the  same  little  speech  each 
time;  society  women  had  twittered  over  him. 
But  the  honest  worship  in  the  boy’s  face  before 
him  .  .  .  well,  that  was  different.  The  sort 
of  a  look  that  a  pointer  pup  has  in  his  eyes  when 
he  rests  his  head  on  your  knee.  Devotion 
above  dissimulation,  as  impossible  to  counter¬ 
feit  as  Truth  itself. 

“Well,  t’was  like  this,”  said  Mr.  Collins,  con¬ 
fidentially,  resting  one  imposing  haunch  on 
Freddy’s  desk. 

Half  an  hour  slid  by  before  they  became 
aware  of  Mr.  Goulding.  Freddy  wondered 
how  long  he  had  been  standing  there.  He 
nudged  the  detective,  cocked  one  pinkish  eye¬ 
brow  ever  so  slightly. 

Collins  rose  abruptly,  ducked  his  compact 
head,  and  whirled  around  to  confront  the  tall 
man  with  a  surprised,  “Well,  sir,  where  did  you 
drop  from?  Been  looking  all  over  the  bank  for 
you!” 

Bill  Stetman  sidled  over,  consumed  with 
curiosity.  “Who’s  that  big  guy,  Freddy?  I 
seen  him  somewhere  before.” 

Freddy  smothered  a  yawn,  signed  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  lit  a  cigaret.  “Him?  Oh,  an  old  pal  of 
mine.  Barney  Collins  th’  detective.” 

“Th’  hell  you  say!”  marveled  Bill,  eyes 
goggling. 

“Yeh,  he’s  on  a  job  for  the  bank  now.  Wants 
•me  to  go  out  on  a  raid  or  two  with  him  soon.” 

“Th’  hell  you  say!”  marveled  Bill,  still  more 
softly,  and  Freddy’s  cup  overflowed. 

A  STRANGE  and  rather  pitifully  one-sided 
friendship.  It  is  probable  that  Freddy’s 
delight  in  his  company  did  not  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  Mr.  Collins’  slumber.  And  it  is  even 
more  probable  that  the  big  detective  did  not 
allude  to  Freddy  quite  so  often,  nor  so  glowingly 
as  Freddy  alluded  to  him  in  the  next  four  weeks. 
The  evenly  reciprocating  friendship  is  difficult 
of  attainment  when  one  of  the  parties  walks 
on  Olympus,  aifd  the  other  among  the  sons 
of  men. 

“You  got  to  be  an  iron  man  to  get  your  shield, 
don’t  you,  Barney?”  inquired  Freddy  wistfully, 
squinting  in  the  white  glare  of  a  tiled  restaurant, 
one  noon. 

“Uh-uh,”  mumbled  the  detective,  hunched 
menacingly  over  a  bowl  of  rice  pudding. 
“Ready  to  take  on  the  biggest,  Fred.” 

The  boy’s  glance  took  in  the  swelling  of  the 
Collins  bicep  as  the  large  spoon  rose  and  fell. 
His  fingers  strayed  to  Ins  own  upper  arm  for 
comparison.  But  even  the  most  straining  con¬ 
traction  produced  a  disappointing  lump  no 
larger  than  a  Blue  Point.  His  neck,  too,  re¬ 
mained  a  “14” — and  a  small  one,  at  that— de¬ 


spite  the  nightly  bridging  exercises  which  caused 
Elsie  such  alarm. 

“Think  there’s  any  chance  I — I  might  fill  out 
enough,  Barney?”  The  big  man  shot  an 
amu^  glance  at  him,  and  it  is  recorded  to  his 
credit  that  he  did  not  laugh.  Instead,  he  plied 
his  toothpick  reflectively,  and  tilted  the  small 
brown  hat  far  back  on  his  curls. 

“Dunno.  Hard  to  say,  son.  There  was  Jim¬ 
my  Gegan,  he  was  a  little  guy,  but  whipcord 
an,  dynamite.  Always  lookin’  for  trouble.  He 
was  built  for  it,  you  might  say.  But— I 
•  dunno.” 

“You  don’t  think  you’d  try  for  it,  if  you  were 
me?” 

“W’ell,  I  wouldn’t  say  yes,  an’  I  wouldn’t  say 
no,  offhand,  son.”  He  frowned  slightly  and 
looked  away  from  the  questioning,  eager  face 
with  its  thin  beak  and  soft  eyes.  Barney  Col¬ 
lins  was  not,  by  several  miles,  the  white-plumed 
crusader  that  he  was  sometimes  acclaimed. 
Neither  was  he  a  plug-ugly  grafter  operating 
behind  a  police  badge.  At  this  moment  he 
wondered  why  he  didn’t  have  the  nerve  to  tell 
the  kid.  He  actually  squirmed  in  discomfort, 
dreading  the  look  that  he  foresaw  in  the  boy’s 
eyes. 

“You  might,”  he  allowed  ponderously,  “be 
good.  An’  you  might  flop  at  a  sock  in  the  nose, 
or  a  lotta  blood.  But  there’s  all  kind  o’  work 
to  do  in  the  world,  an’  they  all  take  nerve  to  do 
right.  Why,  I’d  rather  tackle  a  bunch  o’  these 
amateur  gunmen  than  buck  the  real  job  of  nm- 
nin’  a  bank  department,  son.” 

“Aw  go  on,”  scoffed  Freddy.  “And  why?” 

“Well,”  Barney  Collins  wagged  his  head 
sagely.  “I’ve  seen  enough  of  ’em  to  know  how 
much  of  a  fight  it  is,  with  some  one  watchin’ 
your  every  move,  an’  politics,  an’  figurin’,  an’  all. 
Takes  brains,  an’  all  th’  nerve  a  guy’s  got,  too.” 
He  hunched  forward,  tapping  the  porcelain  table. 

“You  prob’ly  think  this  man  Goulding’s  just 
a  thin  old  crock,  eh?” 

“Worse’n  that,”  asserted  Freddy,  with  the 
gracious  candor  of  youth.  “I  coiild  lick  him 
myself.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Collins  impressively,  “get 
this.  I  was  up  to  his  house  th’  other  night, 
goin’  over  th’  case.  An’  I  ain’t  denyin’  1  felt 
somethin’  like  you  do. .  But  in  a  table  drawer, 
lookin’  for  a  pencil,  I  come  across  enough  war 
medals  with  his  name  on  ’em  to  make  you 
hump-backed.” 

“What’d  he  say?”  queried  Freddy  stupidly. 
His  world  was  reeling. 

“Oh,  he  just  smiled  a  little,  an’  remarked  they 
was  handed  out  to  every'body  but  th’  mule- 
skinners  in  his  war.  Then  he  went  right  on 
with  th’  business.’’ 

Freddy  hurried  back  to  the  bank  in  a  daze. 
He  was  wavering,  with  long-cherished  standards 
of  value  tottering  perilously.  He  could  scarce¬ 
ly  wait  to  look  at  Mr.  Goulding,  picturing  the 
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spare  figure  erect  in  khaki,  the  lean  face  bronzed 
beneath  a  campaign  hat. 

“Hello,  Fred,”  said  Mr.  Goulding’s  flat  voice. 
He  looked  up  from  the  columns  of  figures  before 
him. 

“’Lo,  Mr.  Goulding,”  mumbled  Freddy,  and 
noted,  unwillingly,  how  the  two  large  cords 
stood  out  in  the  back  of  his  superior’s  neck. 
Before  his  eyes,  the  brave  khaki  melted  into  a 
dark  gray  business  suit,  rather  wrinkled.  The 
penetrating  eyes  were  squinted  not  through  the 
sights  of  a  Krag,  but  down  a  yellow  lead  pencil 
into  a  maze  of  nauseating  figures. 

“I  think,”  and  Mr.  Goulding’s  tone  was 
kindly,  “that  you  might  be  interested  in  some 
of  the  bank’s  courses  here,  Fred.  They  start 
next  week,  and  would  give  a  man  the  training  to 
hll  a  big  job  here,  some  day.  If  you  are,  let  me 
know,  will  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Freddy,  and  shambled  off, 
resentful  with  a  confused  disappointment  that 
was  the  more  poignant  because  of  its  very 
vagueness.  But  Barney' Collins,  on  his  lofty 
^pedestal,  had  survived  the  tremor  and  once 
more  stood  firm  and  exalted,  plumed  and  shining. 

NEV’ER  had  the  little  apartment  seen  such 
e.xcitement.  You  would  have  thought 
that  royalty,  or  at  least  a  Congressman,  was 
coming  for  supper,  instead  of  a  police  detective. 
-The  cream  woodwork  fairly  shone,  for  Elsie  had 
”been  caught — momentarily,  at  least — in  her 
husband’s  vast  enthusiasm.  Over  the  daven- 
— port  hung  the  inevitable  Maxfield  Parrish,  while 
the  other  wall  boasted  Freddy’s  chief  treasure,  a 
yellowed  cabinet  photograph  of  James  J.  Cor- 
-bett,  autographed  by  the  subject,  and  several 
hundred  admiring  flies. 

Now,  flitting  in  from  the  busy  kitchen,  Elsie 
paused,  like  a  bird  in  flight,  for  a  final  survey. 
She  looked  uncommonly  slim  and  girlish  in  a 
straight  little  frock  that,  by  some  lucky  chance, 
^fxatily  matched  the  dancing  blue  of  her  eyes, 
bright  flush  mounted  her  cheeks,  and  as  she 
fluffed  out  the  faded  draperies  she  hummed  a 
little  tune  that  was  off  key,  but  satisfying  none 
t_]he  less. 

f*  “There,”  whispered  Elsie,  with  a  final  pat  on 
a  cushion.  “If  Freddy’s  late  I’ll  wring  his 
neck.” 

As  if  in  answer,  heavy  brogues  crashed  on  the 
'stairs,  and  in  he  panted. 

“Gee,  you  look  swell!”  he  kissed  her  briskly 
I  and  deposited  a  package  carefully  on  the  table. 
“S'afraid  I’d  be  late— -old  Goulding  said  a  lot  o’ 
Cleveland  municipals  were  cornin’  in  an’  had  to 
be  sorted  today.  But  they  weren’t  in  by  four- 
thirty,  so  I  ducked.” 

Elsie  eyed  him  gravely.  “Well,  some  day 
youTl  get  caught,  Mr.  Smarty.”  She  picked 
up  the  package  with  an  exclamation  of  delight. 
“Oh,  good!  Candy!  And  we  didn’t  have 


“Candy  me  eye,”  returned  her  husband 
scornfully.  He  winked  knowingly.  “Offer  a 
man  like  Barney  Collins  candy  and  he’d 
be  insulted.  That’s  pre-war  stuff,  Els,  real 
redeye.” 

Elsie  seemed  unimpressed.  “Humph,”  she 
remarked,  eyeing  it  with  scant  favor.  “Seems 
to  me  that  a  policeman  would  be  insulted  by 
offering  him  something  that’s  against  the  law — ” 

“Bah,  policenran!  Don’t  speak  of  Barney 
Collins  like  he  was  a  flat-foot  cop,  will  you? 
He’s  the  greatest — ” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  that  before,  somewhere. 
But  I  don’t  want — ”  she  scurried  kitchenwards 
as  an  angry  sizzling  reached  her. 

If  Mr.  Collins  had  come  prepared  for  a  rather 
boresome  evening,  his  hostess’  greeting  might 
well  have  served  to  put  him  at  his  ease. 

“Well,  you  are  a  big  one,  aren’t  you?  Fred¬ 
dy  said  you  filled  up  a  doorway,  and  you  just 
about  do!  Come  in,  glad  to  know  you.” 

“Thanks,”  rejoined  Mr.  Collins,  gritming  so 
widely  that  a  distant  gold  crown  sparkled  for  an 
instant.  He  shouldered  in,  and  allowed  Elsie 
to  relieve  him  of  the  little  brown  hat.  “You 
sure  have  got  a  nice  place  here,”  he  observed, 
beaming  on  the  little  girl. 

“Well,  we  find  it  pretty  comfortable,  and 
it’scheap,”  she  added.  Barney  eased  his  bulk 
down  gingerly  into  the  depths  of  the  davenport, 
which  groaned  slightly.  He  perked  up  the 
ends  of  his  black  Imw  surreptitiously  and  ran 
a  hand  over  his  thick  curls.  “Where  s  the 
banker?”  he  inquired  jocosely. 

“Right  with  you,  Barney,”  called  Freddy 
gaily.  “Meet  the  wife?” 

“Sure  did,  we’re  gettin’  on  famous.  Can  she 
cook,  as  well  as  look?”  Mr.  Collins  was  not 
without  some  local  reputation  as  a  wit,  and 
rather  prided  himself  on  his  flair  for  verbail  gal¬ 
lantry.  He  chuckled  as  Elsie  blushed  and 
dart^  back  into  the  kitchen. 

“Well,  well,  what’s  new?  enthused  Freddy,  a 
sorrel-topped  vision  in  a  snappy  green  suit,  just 
like  that  worn  by  the  fashionable  Mr.  Collins. 
He  shook  hands  warmly,  and  wished,  for  a 
fleeting  instant,  that  Bill  Stetman  could  see  him 
clap  the  great  man  on  the  shoulder.  “Little 
snifter  before  we  don  the  nosebags?” 

“  ’Gainst  th’  law,  ain’t  it?”  queried  Mr._Col- 
lins  solemnly. 

“Aw,  say,  Barney,  what’s  the  matter  with — ” 

“Hah,”  exploded  the  guest,  cracking  his  thigh 
in  high  glee.  “Lead  me  to  it,  son,  tha’s  all.” 
Things  were  looking  up. 

Arm  in  arm,  they  invaded  the  kitchen,  wink¬ 
ing  elaborately  over  the  bottle,  which  Mr. 
Collins  nestled  beneath  his  coat.  Followed  the 
clash  of  ice-pick  and  the  clink  of  glass.  Elsie 
watched  in  derision,  tinctured  with  anxiety. 

“Better  make  his  half  water,  Mr.  Collins. 
One  sniff  and  he’s  through  for  the  evening. 
Oh,  yes  you  are,”  she  assured  the  blustering 
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Freddy,  “remember  that  party  at  Ed.  Kelly’s 
last  winter,  when  you  had  to  leave  early? 

“Ah,  that  was  bum  stuff,’’  mumbled  Freddy, 
his  ears  a  delicate  cerise.  Collins  roared  until 
the  tinware  rattled,  and  Elsie  shooed  them  out. 

The  dinner  made  up  in  quantity  what  it  may 
have  lacked  in  trimmings.  If  there  was  no 
centerpiece  of  roses  and  smilax,  there  was  a 
noble  leg  of  lamb,  banked  with  potatoes  roast¬ 
ing  in  their  little  brown  jackets.  If  there  was 
a  lack  of  forks  with  which  to  confound  the 
guest,  it  was  overbalanced  by  the  tender  green¬ 
ness  of  the  string  beans.  And  if  the  conversa¬ 
tion  tended  to  run  along  autobiographical 
channels,  was  it  not  the  truest  hospitality  to 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  distinguished  company? 

“Tell  her  about  the  wop  you  nabbed  in 
Brooklyn,  Barney,”  urged  Freddy,  between 
bites.  “You  know,  the  one  who  cut  his  wife 
up  in  fourteen  pieces  and  hid  ’em  in  a  trunk. 

“No,  oh,  no,”  shuddered  Elsie,  with  a  horri¬ 
fied  little  gesture.  She  gazed  at  her  plate,  shak¬ 
ing  her  curls  vigorously.  Collins  chuckled 
around  a  huge  mouthful  of  lamb,  and  unbut¬ 
toned  his  vest,  which  was  becoming  tight. 

“Well,  then — about  the  forger  you  trailed  to 
Toronto  and  had  to  lay  out  with  a  chair  in  the 
hotel  lobby,  Barney.” 

• 

This  didn’t  sound  quite  so  bad,  and  the 
girl’s  eyes  widened  as  the  guest  did  one  of 
his  best  narrative  bits  on  it.  Freddy  was  in  his 
glory,  his  prominent  eyes  glued  to  the  detec¬ 
tive’s  red  face,  switching  only  to  nod  at  Elsie 
in  a  particularly  harrow  ing  moment. 

“My,  I’d  be  simply  scared  to  death,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins,”  she  murmured.  “Aren’t  you  ever  scared?” 

“Oh,  sometimes,”  and  the  big  man  tilted  back 
and  hooked  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  vest. 
“But  you  get  used  to  it,  and — er,  got  any  more 
o’  that  bread  puddin’  hangin’  around,  sister?” 

He  cocked  a  congenial  hazel  eye  at  Elsie,  and 
looked  as  though  he  would  have  nudged  her 
playfully  had  she  been  near  enough. 

“Why,  why  yes.  Just  a  minute.”  The  girl 
looked  hard  at  him  under  her  long  lashes  for  an 
instant  as  she  went  into  the  kitchen. 

“Great  little  girl,  Freddy,”  said  he,  senten- 
tiously.  “Gosh,  you’re  a  lucky  beggar.  Noth¬ 
in’  like  a  real  home  an’  a  good-lookin’  wife.” 

“Yes,  yes  that’s  right,  Barney,”  and  Fred’s 
tone  was  a  bit  uncertain  as  he  regarded  his 
guest.  “Seen  my  picture  of  Corbett,  auto¬ 
graphed  an’  all?” 

“Th’  hell  you  say!  Now,  whadda  you  think 
o’  that?”  Mr.  Collins  surveyed  the  work  with 
approving  nods,  then,  struck  by  a  sudden  happy 
thought,  “How  about  a  little  toast  to  him, 
Freddy?  He  was  a  grand  fightin’  manl’^ 
“Sure,  right-o,”  assented  the  boy,  striving 
for  heartiness.  He  thumped  the  squat  bottle 
down  beside  Collins,  unaware  of  Elsie’s  face  in 
the  doorway  behind  him. 


“There,  that’s  a  man’s  drink!”  boomed  the 
guest,  and  tossed  off  a  neat  three  fingers  with¬ 
out  batting  an  eyelash.  “It  is  good  stuff! 
Drink  hearty.” 

Fred  flushed  with  gratitude  at  the  praise,  and 
choked  over  a  swallow.  Barney  Collins  roared. 

“Try  again,  son.  'Tis  practice  you  need!” 

“Here,”  said  Elsie’s  cool  voice,  “is  your  pud¬ 
ding,  Mr.  Collins.” 

As  she  deftly  cleared  the  table,  the  men  di¬ 
vested  themselves  of  their  coats  and  lolled  by 
the  window.  Freddy  made  a  mental  note  to 
acquire  a  pair  of  red  satin  sleeve-bands,  like  the 
detective’s.  They  certainly  were  the  cat's 
eyebrow.  The  evening  was  warm,  even  for 
May,  and  Barney  Collins  seemed  to  be  feeling 
the  humidity.  Tiny  beads  of  perspiration 
popped  out  on  his  forehead,  which  he  mopped 
at  frequent  intervals. 

“Sure  is  warm,  eh?”  he  inquired.  “How 
’bout  ’nother  little  nip?” 

“Go  to  it,  Barney,”  nodded  Freddy,  whose' 
throat  was  still  tingling.  “Don’t  it  in^e  you 
hotter,  though?” 

“Uh-uh,”  grinned  the  other,  to  a  pleasjint 
plashing  in  the  tumbler.  “Thing  about  go<.)d 
licker  is  this:  makes  you  warm  in  cold  weath,;r, 
an’  cool  when  it’s  hot.  Tha’s  why  it’s  so  dog¬ 
gone  popular  all  year  round.  Funny,  ain’t  it?” 

“Sure  is,”  agre^  the  boy,  shaking  his  head  as 
Collins  motioned  with  the  bottle.  “I’ll  sit  out 
this  round,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

Conversation  languished,  Freddy  striving  to 
rise  above  the  persistent  buzzing  in  his  head, 
and  Mr.  Collins  sauntering  about  the  room, 
humming  to  himself,  tumbler  in  hand.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  encountered  the  phonograph  in  the 
comer. 

“Little  nHisic,  eh?”  he  crowed  jovially.  He 
selected  a  record,  and  after  a  rasping  whirl  or 
two  the  needle  caught  the  groove  and  a  waltz 
spun  out.  He  hummed  it,  rotating  solemnly, 
his  heavy’  arm  crooked  about  the  waist  of  an 
imaginary  partner.  As  the  piece  ended,  Elsie 
entered. 

“How  ’bout  me  wipin’  th’  dishes?”  proposed 
the  guest,  with  an  elephantine  bow.  He  took 
in  Elsie  with  eyes  that  were  at  once  unnaturally 
bright,  yet  not  quite  clear.  “I’m  a  grand  help 
in  household.” 

“No,  we’ll  let  them  go,”  decided  the  girl, 
smiling.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Freddy, 
headache?” 

“Naw,  look  out,”  he  squawked,  as  she  placed 
a  cool  hand  on  his  clammy  forehead.  Barney 
Collins  stood  near,  grinning,  great  hands  on  his 
hips.  “I  got  a  bit  of  a  headache  m’self,”  he  re¬ 
marked  slyly,  and  eased  down  onto  the  daven¬ 
port  beside  Elsie. 

“Well,  it’s  nothing  to  the  one  you’ll  have  to¬ 
morrow,”  laughed  the  girl,  with  a  glance  at  the 
receding  level  in  the  brown  bottle. 

“Hah,”  he  snorted.  “This  ain’t  enough  to 
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give  a  gnat  a  decent  slant.”  Ebie  was  con¬ 
scious,  without  looking  at  him,  of  his  eyes  on 
her  cheeks,  her  throat.  She  rose  and  stepped 
lightly  to  the  phonograph.  Collins  wrinkled 
his  brow  at  the  confusing  pattern  of  the  car¬ 
pet  at  his  feet.  A  fox  trot  snapped  out. 

“Come  on,  Freddy,  give  me  a  whirl,”  and 
Elsie  tugged  at  his  hand. 

They  danced,  followed  by  the  peering  gaze 
of  the  big  man. 

“(lee,  you  can  step  ’em  out,”  he  applauded 
sdnilringly  as  it  came  to  a  stop  and  Freddy 
sank  bade  on  his  chair.  “Thank  you,  1  love 
it,”  dimpled  Elsie.  She  tossed  a  stray  curl 
b^k  from  her  forehead  and  seated  herself. 
(x)Uins  grinned. 

“How  ’bout  a  whirl  with  th’  old  man?” 
“Sure,”  assented  the  girl,  after  a  barely  per¬ 
ceptible  pause.  “Same  one,  it’s  good.” 

She  floated  into  his  arms  like  a  bit  of  blue 
thistledown,  light  yet  beautifully  alive.  The 
man  held  her  carefully  at^rst,  as  though  she 
would  break,  then  ever  more  dosely  as  they 
swayed  and  circled.  He  became  conscious  of 
her  softness,  the  supple  strength  in  the  lithe 
figure.  As  the  dance  ended,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  held  her  for  a  second,  until  the 
needle  streaked  wamingly. 

“Gee,  you  two  are  gc^.  Oughtta  go  on  the 
stage,”  said  Freddy.  Elsie’s  laughii^  reply 
seemed  to  flutter  a  trifle.  Collins  grunt^,  and 
pleaded.  “One  more,  please,  sister,”  as  she 
perched  on  the  arm  of  a  chair.  She  could  not 
well  refuse. 

“All  right,  but  that’s  the  wind-up.  Don’t 
know  why  I’m  so  tired.  Must  be  the  heat.” 

AG.\IN  they  swung  slowly  about  the  dimly 
Fx  lit  room.  Freddy  not^,  as  they  passed, 
that  Barney  Collins’  eyes  seemed  to  rest  on  him 
without  seeing  him.  How  little  she  looked  in 
his  arms,  he  thought,  and  stepped  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  glass  of  water.  He  was  chipping  a  piece 
of  ice  when  he  heard  a  smothered  cry  from  the 
front  room.  His  heart  thumped  with  sudden 
alarm.  Freddy  jumped  to  the  door,  dropping 
the  ice.  In  the  far  comer  he  saw  Collins,  ruth¬ 
less  and  deliberate,  pressing  his  hot  face  hun- 
^ly  down  upon  Elsie’s.  Her  little  hands, 
like  tiny  white  hammers,  beat  vainly  against 
his  head. 

With  a  hoarse  shout,  the  boy  crossed  the 
room  in  two  leaps.  As  the  detective  looked  up. 
scowling,  Freddy  dealt  him  a  stinging  blow  in 
the  face.  Collins  blinked  and  sho(^  his  head 
stupidly.  Again  the  boy  struck,  crying  in  rage 
at  his  impotence,  while  Elsie  thrust  herself  free 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“Here,”  growled  Collins,  like  a  mastiff  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  small  terrier.  “Lay  off  that,  or  I’ll 
smack  you.”  He”stepped  back  a  pace,  wink¬ 
ing  rapidly  beneath  his  black  brows.  But  the 
boy  crowded  in,  eyes  blazing,  flailing  with  puny 
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flsts.  Another  pelt  stung  the  big  man,  and  his 
big  fist  smacked  on  Freddy’s  cheek  as  he  rushed 
again.  He  spinned  like  a  scarecrow,  stmek  a 
chair,  and  crashed  to  the  floor,  dazed. 

“Told  you  to  cut  it,”  wraoied  Collins,  thickly. 
His  heavy  eyes  settled  on  his  coat,  and  he  paw^ 
his  way  into  it.  “Where’s  m’hat?”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  as  Eilsie,  eyes  staring,  knelt  beside  the 
boy.  “He  ain’t  hurt,  leave ’m  alone.” 

She  pointed,  white-lipped,  to  the  round 
brown  hat  on  the  table. 

“You  low-down  mutt,”  she  whispered.  “You 
low-down  jmutt.”  The  big  man  shambled  to 
the  door.  “If  you  knew  what  you  meant  to 
Freddy — if  you  only  knew,”  and  her  voice 
broke  and  trailed  into  a  whimper.  “Get  out, 
beat  it,”  and  she  disdained  to  glance  after  him 
as  he  sidled  out,  muttering  aggrievedly. 

“Hurt,  dearest?”  she  whispered,  pressing  the 
disheveled  head  to  her  breast.  Her  eyes  ex¬ 
plored  the  white  face,  searching  the  irregular 
features  with  a  passion  of  tenderness. 

He  did  not  raise  his  face,  but  her  heart  leaped 
as  he  shook  his  head  slowly.  “He  touched 
you,”  choked  Freddy  bitterly,  “he  touched 
you,  the  big  bum.  And  I — I  couldn’t  stop 
him.” 

Elsie  circled  the  thin  shoulders  more  firmly, 
and  winked  rapidly  as  they  trembled  in  a  long, 
dry  sob. 

“But  you  did,  dearest,”  she  assured  him 
swiftly.  “You  ^d.  He  ran  out.  He  was 
afraid.” 

Valiantly  she  spoke,  but  the  bowed  head  con¬ 
tinued  to  shake,  and  the  sobs  racked  him  until 
emotion  spent  itself.  She  raised  him,  finally, 
to  the  comfort  of  the  massive  blue  davenport, 
and  placed  her  hand  gently  over  his  lips  when 
he  would  have  talked.  So  they  sat,  silent,  till 
very  late,  but  there  was  no  deep  for  Freddy 
that  night.  Bruises  of  the  body  are  soon 
healed  and  forgotten,  but  when  a  deity  crashes 
to  earth,  it  leaves  in  its  wake  a  s{Hritual  chaos 
indescribable. 

Next  momiiig  Freddy  entered  the  bank  life¬ 
lessly.  Gone  was  the  snappy  green  suit,  and 
with  it  the  festive  lavender  tie  and  handkerchief. 

“Say,”  greeted  Bill,  indignantly,  “you’re  a 
fine  guy,  you  are!  Duckin’  out  just  before 
those  Cleveland  municipals  come  in.  Gould- 
ing  hadda  stay  here  till  eleven  to  get  ’em  out. 
He  was  goin’  to  a  show  with  his  wife,  too.” 

“Why,  I  waited,”  mumbled  Freddy  lamely, 
“till  pretty  late.”  This  was  the  final  blow; 
nothing  much  mattered  now. 

“Waited,  me  eye,”  snorted  Bill.  “I’d  hate 
to  be  in  your  shoes  now,  be-lieve  me!” 

“Is  that  so?”  was  the  best  that  Freddy  could 
do.  He  slumped  over  his  desk,  head  in  hand, 
dejection  in  eveiy’  line.  So  Mr.  Goulding  saw 
him  when  he  entered,  and  took  a  quick  step  or 
two  in  his  direction.  But  something  caused 
[Continued  on  page  i6j] 
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A  million  newspaper  readers  now  look  each  day  for  a  mes^ 
sage  in  rhyme  from  the  chubby  urchin  who  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  margins  of  Rebecca  McCann’s  schooU 
books.  Her  first  verses  were  written  far  the  joy  of  writing 
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More  than  twenty  THE  three  thousai 
and  less  than  verses  already  publ 
thirty  years  ago,  S 

there  was  born  in  fock  of  ideas.  H 
,,  tarn  at  least  one  ne 
^mcy,  Illinois  a  small  ^een  print 

damsel,  who  at  a  most  happy  and  human 
early  age  drew,  with  col-  things  that  happen 
ored  crayons,  pictures  di-  us  have  a  way  of  ! 
vided  into  good  and  bad  stanzas  of  philoso] 
children,  and  told  fairy  Cherub’s  antidote 
stories  to  the  youngsters  daily  verse  that 

in  the  neighborhood  in  re-  Cf3*«^%urself 
turn  for  her  aUotted  share  “  yourself 

of  the  daily  chores.  With 
a  business  sense  that  she  will  assure  you  she 
ardently  wishes  she  had  retained  in  after  life, 
the  dramatic  climax  of  those  tales  was  never 
revealed  until  after  the  dishes  were  wiped  and 
the  last  speck  of  dust  was  off  the  parlor  chairs! 

Rebecca  McCann  was  destined  to  be  the 
creator  of  the  “Cheerful  Cherub,”  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  characters  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  More  than  a  hundred  papers  now  have 
the  Cherub  poem  with  its  delectable  illustration, 
and  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  a  million 
readers  look  for  the  Cherub  each  day. 

“But  it  has  really  almost  soured  my  dispo¬ 
sition  to  live  down  the  reputation  of  being  per¬ 
petually  cheerful — cheerfulness  in  itself  as  a 
career  I  hate,”  exclaimed  the  Cherub’s  creator. 
“In  one  way  it  has  been  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
had  to  bear  the  stigma  of  being  cheerful  all 
these  years. 

If  this  cheerfulness  annoys  you. 

On  the  days  you’re  feeling  blue, 

Please  forgive  me,  gentle  reader. 

Often  it  annoys  me,  too. 

Runs  a  Cherub  verse. 

“The  Cherub  is  not  a  professional  optimist 
peddling  sunshine,”  she  explained.  “I  think 


THE  three  thousand  Cheerful  Cherub  ■  and  so  does  he,  that  there 
verses  already  published  by  Miss  Me-  js  nothing  more  exasperat- 
Cann  have  far  from  exhausted  her  than  that  hlSn.i  an.) 


stock  of  ideas.  Her  note-bopks  con¬ 
tain  at  least  one  new  one  for  every  one 
that  has  been  printed.  The  funny  and 
happy  and  human  and  exasperating 
things  that  happen  every  day  to  all  of 
us  have  a  way  of  suggesting  four-line 
stanzas  of  pfa^osophy.  The  Cheerful 
Cherub’s  antidote  for  gloom  is  a  little 
daily  verse  that  will  help  correct  your 
perspective  on  life  by  making  you 
laugh  at  yourself  like  a  good  sport. 


a  exnaustM  ner  jjjg  blind  and 

fcclingless.  Constantly  grin- 
one  for  every  one  °  i  •  j  r  u 

1.  The  funny  and  smug  kmd  of  cheer- 

and  exasperating  fulness,  which  is  often  as 
very  day  to  all  of  out  of  place  as  a  “Keep 
ggesting  four-line  Suiling”  motto  on  a  den- 
y.  The  Cheerful  list’s  office  wall, 
r  gloom  is  a  little  “Cheerfulness  has  been 
help  coiT^  your  commercialized  to  such  an 

“  ness  is  more  or  less  in 

disrepute  and  I  am  sure  1 
don’t  want  the  Cherub  to  be  that  way  at  all. 

“I  am  certainly  not  that  way  in  my  private 
life.  I  am  often  quite  gloomy,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  The  kind  of  cheerfulness  the  Cherub  is 
supposed  to  believe  in  is  really  nothing  but  be¬ 
ing  interested  in  living  and  interest^  in  the 
little  daily  things,  the  petty  little  surfaces  and 
colors  and  sounds  which  we  come  across  so  un- 
seeingly  because  there  are  so  many  of  them.’’ 

The  Cherub  writes  about  the  experiences  and 
problems  that  come  to  every  one,  and  he  writes 
about  them  in  a  way  that  every  one  can  under¬ 
stand.  He  has  a  philosophy  for  every  situation 
and  he  puts  it  into  four  lines  that  sing  and 
laugh.  And  there  is  more  than  a  touch  of  satire 
in  some  of  his  verses.  A  great  many  things  in 
human  nature  he  finds  absurd,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  he  discovers  in  himself.  In  fact,  helping 
you  to  laugh  at  yourself  is  one  of  the  best  things 
the  Cherub  does.  .\nd  he  is  undaunted. 

“A  few  years  ago,  a  very  serious  woman 
rushed  up  to  me  and  said,  ‘Are  you  the  author 
of  the  Cheerful  Cherub?  Well,  last  spring  you 
saved  me  from  committing  suicide!’  I  was  ap¬ 
palled,  because  I  never  thought  any  one  took 
him  seriously,”  said  Miss  McCann. 

[Continued  on  page  1^4] 
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Ere  I  journey  tKrou^k 
tKe  cosmos, 

Or\  on  P ronn 

spKere  to  spKere , 

I  must  see  tKe  points 
of  interest  y — ^ 
On  my  brief  f  ^  \ 
stopover 
kere . 


The  Cheerful‘'cherub 


Chccriul  Ckcruk  has  made 
life  eaiier  for  thousand.-  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  averted  some  tra^dics.  but 
Im  keeps  Rebecca  McCann  busy 
knojinj  him  out  every  day.  She 
kas  written  the  verses  and  drawn 
kim  on  hotel  window  sills,  sleepers, 
-teamboats.  subways,  mountains, 
aod  once  on  a  very  bumpy  airplane 
tnp  from  London  to  Paris,  but 
tkat  cherub  was  not  so  cheerful 


THE  Of  ERFUL  CHERUB 


jive  tr'&.veled  Paj^.Ive. 

tre-veled  wide, 

But  one  s'fc.me  pkr%.se, 

I  ke'd.r 

WKeneer  tke  we'ft.tker 
I  deride 
“Its  most 
unusu‘e.1 
tkis  yee.r 


The  CHEERFUL  CHERUB 


Le.te  e,t  m^kt  my  mind 
is  active . 

Tken  I  tkink  tkln^5 
wise  ?t.nd  briokt. 

In  tke  mornintj  tkey 

sound  silly - 

Like  ^  st'ZLp, 

1  skirve. 

'a.t  ni^kt. 


^NTIQUE  (tnt  who 
(top  ot  (ueh  •  New 
En^Uad  country  auction  u 
this  are  likely  to  find  it  run. 
at  here,  by  Harry  Siuon 
•  above)  or  kit  brother  Ed¬ 
ward  Y.(nfht).  With  their 
refonant  voices,  magnetic 
pretence,  and  a  (cntc  of  hu¬ 
mor  expertly  adjusted  to 
their  audiences,  they  mifht 
have  been  suceessful  actors 


dusty  heirlo  om* 
of  an  old  farmh»u5( 
may  brin^  as  murli  u 
$10,000  at  an  auction. 


Fifty  Years  of  Auctioneering 

The  Sisson  Brothers,  Harry  and  Edward,  annually 
sell  three  million  dollars^  worth  of  general  mercham 
dise  at  country  auction  sales.  They  find  there  is 
always  a  customer  for  anything  they  have  to  offer 

by  Stella  Burke  May 


A  FARMER  of  EVERY  day,  sure 

Washington  Town  hWle  red  and  whi 

named  Jim  Sisson,  magic  words:  “) 

once  found  him-  fluttering  som^b 

„  j  r  New  Jersey,  Ma 

self  possessed  ^  more  isiand>r  Coknecti 

sheep  and  cattle  than  he  ^  Sisson  is  f-allin 

cared  to  carpr  through  a  “What  Am  I  Bid 

long,  cold  winter.  So  he  BID?”  while  moi 

set  out  to  dispose  of  the  doned  farms,  farm 

“critters”  at  a  profit.  Two  ®d  cattle,  veterar 

personal  facts  largely  gov-  merchandise,  peril 

erned.lhesul^uen.p™. 
ceedings.  In  the  first 
place  the  farmer  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  town, 
hr.ving  been  elected  to  the  office  in  1872.  He 
also  happened  to  be  the  leading  baritone  in 
the  church  choir. 

As  a  thrifty  farmer  and  a  shrewd  supervisor 
he  knew  the  thrift  and  aloofness  of  these  New 
England  country  folk.  (Washington  Town  is 
in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  but  it  is 
only  a  few  miles  across  the  Connecticut  line 
and  the  district  is  virtually  a  part  of  New  En¬ 
gland.)  As  a  singer,  Sisson  knew  the  appeal 
of  the  human  voice.  Applying  his  composite 
knowledge  to  the  merchandising  problem  at 
hand,  he  reached  a  perfectly  simple  solution. 
A  social  gathering  on  his  farm,  with  the  bar¬ 
gains  offered  melodiously,  was  the  ideal  way 
to  sell  his  livestock.  Thus  it  was  that  fifty 
years  ago  James  B.  Sisson  became  a  country 
auctioneer. 

The  auction  was  advertised  to  take  place  at 
his  farm  on  a  certain  day  and  it  was  advertised 
largely  by  word  of  mouth.  Yet  so  effective 
was  the  result  that  it  opened  up  to  him  a  new 
career.  The  result  of  that  day’s  sales  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  thriving  auction  business 
which  James  Sisson  conducted  until  his  death 
b  1890.  Since  that  time  his  two^ns,  Harry 
T.  and  Edward  T.,  under  the  name  of  J.  B. 
Sisson’s  Sons,  have  continued  to  expand  both 
business  and  territory. 

Today  there  is  hardly  a  motor  highway  or 


EVERY  day,  summer  and  winter,  a 
little  red  and  white  flag  bearing  the 
magic  words:  “Auction:  Sisson”  is 
fluttering  somewhere  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  or  Connecticut,  and  somewhere 
a  Sisson  is  calling:  “Whatamibid?;” 
“What  Am  I  Bid?;”  “WHAT  AM  I 
BID?”  while  modem  homes,  aban¬ 
doned  farms,  farm  implements,  blood¬ 
ed  cattle,  veteran  horses,  stocks  of 
merchandise,  perishable  foodstuffs,  or 
priceless  antiques  from  someone’s  attic 
are  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 


er  and  winter,  a  country  lane  along  the 
flag  bearing  the  “stern  and  rock-bound 
:tion:  Sissoi^’  is  coast”  that  does  not  some- 

*1.*°  fi™®  during  the  season 

ichusetts,  Rhode  « _ _  „ 

t,  and  somewhere  flaunt  a  Sisson  banner. 

“Whatamibid?;”  Everyday,  summer  and 

’  “WHAT  AM  I  winter,  a  little  red  and 

m  homes,  aban-  white  flag  bearing  the 

nplements,  blood-  magic  words:  “Auction: 

liorses,  stocks  of  Sisson”  is  fluttering  some- 

ible  foodsti^s,  or  where  in  New  York,  New 

mMn^nes^c  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 

he  ‘“ghest  bidder.  Connectil 

cut,  and  somewhere  a  Sis¬ 
son  is  calling:  “Whatamibid?;”  “What  Am 
I  Bid?;”  “WHAT  AM  I  BID?”  while  modem 
homes,  abandoned  farms,  farm  implements, 
blooded  cattle,  veteran  horses,  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  perishable  foodstuffs  or  priceless  an¬ 
tiques  are  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  first  time  I  saw  a  Sisson  auctioneer  m 
action  was  in  Litchfield  Coimty,  Connecticut. 
The  season  was  early  Spring  when  lilacs  were 
in  bloom,  the  air  tike  wine  and  the  enchanting 
green  of  the  Berkshires  rimmed  the  blue  cup 
of  the  sky. 

For  weeks  the  announcement  had  been  posted 
in  village  post  offices,  in  summer  hotels,  stnmg 
along  rock  and  rail  fences,  suspended  from 
lamp-posts,  chalked  on  ancient  ’milestones. 
It  stated  simply,  but  alluringly,  that  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  twelfth,  there  would  be  an  Absolute 
Auction — an  absolute  auction  meaning  that  the 
owners  made  no  reservation  as  to  price — 
where  everything  would  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  property  offered  was  a  farm  with 
twenty-one  acres  of  land,  a  Colonial  house, 
outbuildings  and  the  entire  stock  of  cattle, 
horses,  chickens,  farm  implements,  household 
furnishings — and  antiques.  This  last  a  mag¬ 
netic  word  along  the  .Atlantic  Coast. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  I  reached  the  auction  grounds.  The 
scene  was  more  like  a  country  picnic  than  a 
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antiquarians  who  had  arrived  long  before  the 
auctioneer  to  rummage  bam  and  ashheap  in 
the  hope  of  finding  something  rare. 

There  was  a  tense  moment;  a  hush  like 
that  which  accompanies  the  rising  of  a 
theatrical  curtain,  and  the  star  performer— 
Harry  T.  Sisson,  elder  brother  of  the  firm — 
mounted  his  block,  a  sort  of  combination  pulpit 
and  stepladder.  A  big,  broad  man  with  a  big, 
broad  smile  and  big  round  eyes  that  seemed  to 
be  looking  at  nothing  yet  seeing  everything. 
Accompanying  him  was  his  cast  of  co-workers, 
bookkeeper,  cashier  and  the  “property  boys” 
who  set  the  stage  and  shift  the  scenes. 

Harry  Sisson  smiled  at  his  audience.  His 
audience  returned  the  smile.  The  bookkeeper 
with  slotted  metal  box  and  numbered  slips  like 
a  circus  ticket  taker’s,  took  seat  in  front  anci 
slightly  at  one  side  where  he  could  check  ever\- 
closing  bid.  The  cashier,  with  duplicate  bill 
for  each  of  the  munbered  slips,  took  stand  on 
porch.  The  “property  boys’’  mounted  the 
improvised  stage  beside  the  auctioneer’s  ros¬ 
trum  and  held  aloft  the  first  lot. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  everything 
offered  for  sale  at  an  auction  is  known  as  a 
“lot.’’  A  house  is  a  “lot;”  a  cow,  a  turkey,  an 
automobile,  a  farm,  a  Chippendale  table,  a 
rosewood  spinet,  a  sack  of  onions — all  are 
“lots.” 

Lot  1  in  this  case  was  a  set  of  blue  dinner 
plates. 

“We  have  here  a  set  of  blue  dinner  plates,” 
announced  Sisson,  the  auctioneer,  without  a 
second’s  loss  of  time.  “What  am  I  bid  for 
them?  They’re  worth  ten  dollars  apiece. 
Will  some  one  start  the  bidding  at  one  dollar?” 
A  woman  in  the  audience  n(^ded. 

“At  one  dollar.  At  one  dollar,”  sang  the 
auctioneer.  “Now  two.  Who’ll  give  two 
dollars?  At  one  dollar.  At  one  dollar.  Now 
two.  Two  dollars?  Will  you  go  it?  One  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  half  then.  Mrs.  Jones?” — catching  a 
signal.  “One  dollar  and  a  half  I’m  bid.  At  one 
dollar  and  a  half.  Now  two?  Two  dollars. 
Make  it  two-fifty.  At  two-fifty.  Three  dollars? 
At  three  dollars.  At  three-fifty.  At  four.  At 
four-fifty?”  this  last  a  query  directed  coward 
the  back  seats.  “At  four-fifty.  At  five.  At 
five-fifty?  Five  and  a  quarter?”  But  the  bid 
held  steady.  “At  five  dollars.  At  five  dollars. 
All  done  at  five  dollars?  Once,  twice.  And 
sold  at  five  dollars!” 

His  left  hand  dropped  with  a  thud  of  finality. 
(The  auctioneer’s  hammer  is  as  obsolete  as  the 
town  crier’s  bell.)  His  right  hand  jotted  down 
the  amount  of  the  bid  and  the  name  of  the 
bidder.  Th^  cashier  did  the  same.  The  book¬ 
keeper  inserted  the  words:  “Mrs.  Smith:  $5.0!) 
each,”  on  a  slip  already  billed  for  “Lot  1, 
Six  Blue  Dinner  Plates.”  The  property  boys 
handed  the  plates  to  Mrs.  Smith  who  would 
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'‘The  public  knowi  when  it's  getting  its  money's 
wortR”  say  the  Sissons,  “the  final  decision  of  the 
auction  crowd  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  values.” 
Moreover,  they  add:  “Most  of  the  goods  sold  at 
auction  sales  as  antiques  are  really  genuine.” 


public  sale.  Flivvers  and  farm  wagons,  limou¬ 
sines  and  light  spring  buggies,  parked  in  road¬ 
ways  or  under  the  trees,  rubbed  noses  with  the 
easy  familiarity  of  those  who  met  often  at 
auctions.  On  bench  or  campstool  or  conve¬ 
nient  rocks  an  eager,  restless  throng  of  rich 
and  poor,  farmer  and  city  dweller,  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  auctioneer  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sale.  Some  of  the  women  were  knitting, 
some  crocheting.  Some  had  brought  babies, 
some  dogs.*  Most  of  them,  men  and  women 
alike,  carried  lunches  in  shining  hamper  or 
paper  parcel.  Before  them  stoc^  the  vener¬ 
able  farmhouse,  its  Colonial  doorway  and  sag¬ 
ging  shutters,  its  weather-worn  clapboards 
and  fanlight  windows  whispering  hoarsely  of 
age.  Lowboys  and  highboys,  pine  cupboards, 
slatback  chairs,  cord  b^s,  candlesticks,  glass¬ 
ware,  and  those  intimate  bits  of  bedroom 
china  that  antedate  the  bathroom  were  piled 
on  porch  or  steps,  or  strewn  helter-skelter  over 
the  lawn  to  await  their  turn  under  the  hammer. 

Behind  the  house  and  exasperatingly  ob¬ 
structing  an  artist’s  dream  of  soft  green  hills 
that  spread  away  in  the  distance,  was  a  bulging 
bam  exuding  the  optimistic  auction  fans  and 
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pay  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  lot 
two  was  brought  on. 

The  sale  of  Lot  1,  its  introduction,  bidding 
and  exit,  had  taken  less  than  one  minute. 

Lot  2,  a  Sheffield  platter  with  leaf  and  vine 
pattern  started  at  $5.00  and  was  bid  in  at  $40. 
Time  consumed:  two  minutes. 

Lot  3  was  a  Sheraton  highboy,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1750.  It  was  a  true  antique  but 
for  some  reason  the  bidding  started  low  and 
slow — $25 — and  closed,  three  minutes  later  at 
$265.  Three  minutes  of  the  audience’s  and  the 
auctioneer’s  time  had  been  annihilated,  and  there 
were  still  417  pieces  to  be  sold  before  nightfall. 

When  Lot  4  came  on  I  learned  something 
about  auctions.  Lot  4  was  an  antique  divan 
of  Empire  pattern  with  winged  feet,  a  rare 
piece.  The  auctioneer  extolled  its  beauty, 
hinted  at  its  value,  and,  after  stating  that  he 
had  sold  one  of  far  less  beauty  and  with  no  such 
pretensions  to  antiquity  for  S600  only  the  week 
before,  asked: 

“Who’ll  start' the  bidding  at  $100?”  Since 
no  one  was  willing  to  start  that  high,  he  con¬ 
tinued:  “All  right.  I  will  start  it  myself. 
One  hundred  dollars.  That’s  my  bid.  At  one 
hundred.  At  one  hundred.  Will  you  go 
$200?  One  himdred  fifty,  then?”  A  signifi¬ 
cant  gesture  from  someone  in  the  audience. 
“At  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars!  At  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars!”  and  so  on  until  the 
divan  was  sold  for  $375. 

“That  is  what  we  call  ‘cutting  corners,’  ”  he 
told  me  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon.  “I  saw 
we  were  losing  time.  We  had  420  lots  to  sell 
in  all.  If  each  lot  consumed  one  minute,  we 
would  barely  get  through  at  five  o’clock — al¬ 
lowing  one  hour  for  lunch.  I  knew  that  the 
divan  would  sell  high.  There  was  no  need  to 
waste  time  starting  low  and  taking  five  and 
ten  dollar  bids,  so  I  started  it  at  $100.  If  it 
had  remained  on  my  hands — which  I  knew  it 
would  not — I  could  sell  it  in  our  Poughkeepsie 
store  for  far  more  than  that. 

“We  have  to  cut  corners,”  he  added,  “or  we 
would  never  close  out  our  lots.  In  an  ordinary 
afternoon  we  will  have,  say,  three  hundred 
lots.  If  we  sell  a  lot  a  minute  that  means  five 
hours  to  dispose  of  three  hundred  lots.  Some 
of  the  best  pieces  take  three  minutes,  so  we 
must  make  up  time  on  the  others.'  It  is  just 
like  running  an  automobile.  If  you  lose  time 
on  the  upgrade  you  must  make  it  up  on  the 
level  stretches.” 

Before  the  afternoon  ended,  they  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  entire  420  pieces,  including  house 
and  land.'  The  property  brought  $8,800;  the 
furnishings,  most  of  which  were  antiques, 
brought  $6,500.  There  was  nothing  unusual 
about  that,  the  auctioneer  told  me.  The  furni¬ 
ture  from  an  eight-room  house,  if  well  stocked 
with  antiques  wUl  often  bring  $8,800,  some¬ 
times  $10,000.” 


“Coy,"  the  little  orphaned  lamb  picked  up  by 
Harry  Siason  at  a  country  auction  years  ago 
and  brought  up  on  a  bottle,  has  grown  into  this 
husky  specimen,  the  pet  of  Vassar.  and  a  very  ram¬ 
pant  coat  of  arms  for  the  Sissons  in  Poughkeepsie. 

“And  does  the  householder  make  a  profit?” 
I  asked. 

He  assured  me  the  householder  did,  if  the 
sale  was  a  success,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  them 
are  successes. 

“If  the  same  goods  were  offered  at  private 
sale,”  he  continued,  “some  pieces  might  bring 
more.  Assuredly  some  would  bring  less.  But 
some  would  not  sell  at  all.  It  is  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  auction  sale  that  makes  this  method 
profitable  to  the  householder.  Every  piece  of 
furniture,  regardless  of  condition;  every  bit  of 
china,  every  bottle  or  jar  or  clothespin  brings 
something.  There  is  always  some  one  to  buy 
everj’thing  offered.  Then,  too,  the  house¬ 
holder  gets  the  benefit  of  competitive  bidding, 
which  is  always  valuable.” 

I  inquired  about  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
The  profit  to  the  auctioneer.  The  Sissons  were 
very  frank  about  that.  They  explained  the 
two  methods  of  conducting  auctions:  the  “set 
price  method”  and  the  commission  method. 

Occasionally  an  owner  prefers  to  pay  the 
auctioneer  a  definite  figure  for  conducting  a  sale, 
the  owner  paying  all  costs  of  advertising,  etc. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  commission 
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method  is  preferred.  The  auctioneer  charges 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales  and 
assumes  all  costs  of  advertising,  selling,  clerk 
hire,  etc. 

The  advertising  is  done  mostly  by  means  of 
banners,  placards,  and  handbills,  but  there  is 
conaderable  circularizing  also.  In  their  fifty 
years  of  auctioneering,  the  Sissons  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  lengthy  mailing  list — something  like 
fifty  thousand  picked  names  of  people  who  like 
to  buy  at  auctions.  Of  course  all  of  these  are 
not  circularized  for  each  sale,  but  from  their 
card  catalogues,  letters,  bills,  or  postal  cards 
are  sent  in  advance  of  every  auction  to  those 
‘interested  in  the  particular  Ime  of  goods:  farms, 
homesteads,  livestock,  or  antiques,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  selling  cost  is  chiefly  confined  to  auction¬ 
ing  stock,  but  there  is  the  additional  expense  of 
showing  goods.  For  in  most  big  sales,  one  or 
two  men  must  be  on  the  ground  a  day  ahead  of 
the  sale  to  allow  bidders  the  opportunity  of 
advance  inspection. 

Cleric  hire  amounts  to  something,  too. 
There  must  be  a  cashier  and  a  bookkeeper  as 
well  as  an  auctioneer,  and  the  Sissons  employ 
four  extra  helj)ers — sometimes  more — to  handle 
the  stock,  carry  it  to  and  from  the  platform, 
and  distribute  it  when  sold  to  the  buyers. 
Some  of  these  assistants  have  been  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  firm  for  a  long  period — one  of  them 
twenty-two  years — and  can  judge  the  value  of  a 
pedigreed  bull  or  a  rosewood  spinet  with  equal 
facility. 

The  two  brothers  explained  all  this  to  me  to 
prove  that  the  auctioneer’s  charge  of  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  is  not  excessive. 

Antiques  at  Country  Auctions 

During  the  past  few  years,  so  epidemic  has 
the  country  auction  become  along  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard,  the  Sissons  have  held  an  average 
of  two  sales  a  day,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  afternoon,  throughout  spring,  summer  and 
autumn,  and  two  a  week  throughout  the  winter 
season.  That  makes  about  two  hundred  auc¬ 
tions  a  j’ear,  and  the  amount  of  miscellaneous 
goods  sold  approximates  three  million  dollars 
annually. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First:  the 
name  of  Sisson  dates  back  to  1752  in  Dutchess 
County — one  Sarah  Sisson,  who  died  in  1805 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  being  the  first  member 
of  the  family  in  the  New  World — so  the  Sisson 
Brothers  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  an¬ 
tiques  and  early  American  furniture.  Second: 
they  were  born  on  their  father’s  farm  and  know 
the  values  of  farms  and  farm  equipment. 
“General  auctioneers’’  they  style  themselves, 
and  that  the  words  are  far-reaching  is  made 
evident  by  the  multiplicity  of  little  red  flags 
that  dot  the  countryside  like  gasoline  filling 
stations  or  hot  dog  stands  on  rural  landscapes. 


One  day  their  flag  floats  at  the  entrance  to  a 
magnificent  estate  near  Millbrook,  New  York, 
where  mansion  and  outbuildings,  trout  streams, 
w'ooded  land  and  rose  gardens  are  selling  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  next  it  waves  away 
a  modest  homestead  filled  with  antiques- 
Sheraton  lowboys,  Chippendale  chairs,  slant 
top  desks — somewhere  in  Connecticut.  .\n 
other  day  a  herd  of  blooded  cattle,  a  wagon 
load  of  onions,  a  flock  of  chickens  or  ducks  or 
geese  changes  hands  in  Massachusetts,  while 
the  auctioneer’s  flag  flutters  gayly.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  there  is  scarcely  any  commo<lity 
requisite  for  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  man¬ 
kind  that  does  not  sometime  during  the  year 
fall  under  their  hammer. 

I  have  learned  a  lot  about  auctions  since 
first  I  followed  the  Sisson  banner.  I  never 
can  resist  the  lure  of  their  little  red  and  white 
flag  fluttering  on  a  bit  of  country  lane  that 
leads  to  a  ro^y  hillside  or  a  shady  glen  with 
a  venerable  farmhouse  in  the  background  and 
the  auctioneer’s  block  in  the  fore^ound.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  Harry  T.  who  conducts  the  sale. 
Sometimes  Edward,  his  younger  brother.  Har 
ry  is  tall  and  broad  and  smooth-shaven.  Ed 
ward  is  short  and  broad  and  wears ^  black 
mustache.  Harry  is  a  bachelor,  Edward  is 
married.  Other\vise  they  are  much  alike. 
Each  is  distinguished  by  a  half-moon  mouth 
and  wide  round  eyes.  They  are  both  in  the 
early  fifties,  but  they  have  the  enthusiasm  that 
keeps  them  young.  There  is  nothing  powerful 
in  the  volume  of  their  voices,  yet  they  never 
tire,  never  grow  hoarse.  In  a  rhythmic, 
swinging  sing-song  that  carries  across  a  crowded 
room  dr  a  windswept  farmyard  they  hold  forth 
hour  after  hour.  They  never  have  throat 
trouble,  they  say,  and  never  do  anything  to 
keep  their  voices  in  good  condition — except  use 
them. 

“I  suppose  we’ve  developed  our  throat  and 
vocal  muscles,”  Harry  explained  it,  “much  as 
an  athlete  develops  his  physique,  by  keeping 
in  training.” 

If  properly  started  in  life  the  Sissons  might 
have  distinguished  themselves  on  the  stage. 
They  have  the  voices  and  the  magnetism  and 
the  presence  that  makes  for  histrionic  success. 
Moreover,  each  is  a  bit  of  a  comedian.  They 
put  their  comedy  to  good  account  when  days 
are  gloomy  or  crowds  apathetic.  And  like  all 
good  comedians,  they'  know  when  to  quit  the 
comedy  and  start  the  serious  part  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  They  are  business  psychologists, 
too,  and  study  their  audiences,  as  a  psychia¬ 
trist  studies  his  patient. 

Before  I  attended  the  Sisson  auctions,  1 
thought  that  people  who  bought  goods  that  way 
were  forced  to  stand  up  and  bid  aloud,  to  call 
out  in  resolute  voice  the  sums  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  for  certain  merchandise.  Not  at 
all.  A  nod,  a  raised  finger,  a  certain  willingness 
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“Once,  twice.  And  sold  at  five  dollars!"  chants  one  of  the  Sissons  here  in  shirt  sleeves  and  panama, 
knocking  down  some  antique  china  while  his  bookkeeper,  leaning  against  the  porch  rail,  keeps 


careful  check.  Auctions  like  this  have  become  epidemic  among  antique  fans  during  the  past  few 
years  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  wherever  Colonial  furniture  is  likely  to  be  found. 


of  expression  is  sufficient  for  the  roving  eye  of 
Harry  Sisson  or  his  brother,  Edward.  They  act 
on  the  principle  that  there  are  certain  timid 
souls  who  like  to  remain  hidden  in  a  crowd.  For 
such  they  are  always  on  the  alert.  The  others — 
those  who  prefer  the  white  light  of  publicity — 
will  make  themselves  manifest  anyway.  The 
Sissons  know  when  to  press  the  bidding  and 
when  to  stop.  That  is  a  sixth  sense  that  every- 
good  auctioneer  possesses. 

‘‘The  public  knows  when  it’s  getting  its 
money’s  worth  and  when  it  isn’t,”  Harry  Sisson 
told  me.  “Only  last  week,  two  shield-back.  Hep* 
pclwhite  chairs,  valued  by  the  owner  at  less  than 
875,  sold  at  auction  for  $220  apiece.  They  were 
worth  that,  too,  considering  the  demand  for  an¬ 
tiques  today.  ^  the  owner  of  those  chairs  went 
right  back  home  to  dig  around  in  her  attic  and 
see  if  she  couldn’t  find  something  else  that 
would  sell  for  three  times  w-hat  it’s  worth.  If 
she  finds  enough  to  warrant  it,  she  will  hold  an 
auction  on  her  own  grounds.  Then  her  neighbors 
will  go  and  do  likewise.  Auctions,  like  any  other 
epidemic,  spread  rapidly.  They  are  violently 
contagious.  One  modest,  unassuming  auction 
in  early  spring  will  start  a  hundred  others.  It 
is  just  like  dropping  a  pebble  in  a  pond.  The 
circle  widens  until  the  whole  surface  is  cov¬ 
ered.” 

“What  about  antiques?”  I  asked.  “Are 
there  enough  of  them  to  be  had  to  go  around, 
or  is  it  necessary  to  make  and  sell  reproduc¬ 
tions?” 

“Most  of  the  goods  sold  at  auctions  as  an¬ 
tiques  are  genuine,”  he  said.  “For  as  prices 
go  up,  treasures  that  have  been  stored  for 
generations  come  creeping  out  of  attic  or  guest¬ 
room,  their  owners  unable  to  resist  the  prices 


offered.  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  have 
kept  within  their  borders  a  vast  amount  of 
their  early  product  in  the  way  of  furniture, 
clocks,  brasses,  baskets  and  rugs,  counterpanes, 
quilts,  laces.  But  as  the  old  families  die  out, 
the  heirs  dispose  of  their  treasures.  Often  it 
takes  an  auction  to  show  the  heirs  the  true 
value  of  the  stuff  they  held  so  lightly.  Chests 
that  have  lain  dust -covered  in  attic  comers  for 
generations  often  surprise  the  owners  when  bid 
in  by  some  antique  hunter.  Not  long  ago 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  an  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  bride  box  that  must  have  been  brought 
to  this  country  in  about  1780  brought  $300 
when  put  up  at  auction,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  owner  who  had  used  it  to  hold  odds  and  ends 
of  wall-paper,  but  had  never  noticed  the  tulip 
painted  border  or  the  German  inscription  on 
the  cover. 

“Many  of  our  buyers  of  antiques  come  from 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Far  West,”  Edward 
Sisson  told  me.  “The  craze  for  antiques  has 
covered  the  country.  Perhaps  the  late  war  is 
responsible  for  the  re-awakening  of  our  spirit  of 
ancestor  worship.  Perhaps  it  is  the  motor¬ 
car  bringing  tourists  from  coast  to  coast,  for  it 
is  the  motorist  touring  the  East  who  bulls  the 
antique  market,  gathering  up  the  furniture  of 
Colonial  New  England  and  trekking  West  with 
it  to  furnish  his  twentieth  century  dwelling. 
The  modern  version  of  the  covered  wagon  with 
a  black  walnut  bureau  sticking  out  the  hood, 
is  the  shining  limousine  with  a  grandfather’s 
clock,  a  couple  of  brass  andirons,  and  a  blue 
counterpane  jolting  around  in  the  rear  seat  as 
the  car  rolls  on  its  way.” 

To  confirm  his  statement  he  showed  me  some 
shipping  orders.  .\n  Empire  table  with  winged 
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feet  was  to  go  to  Portland,  Oregon.  A  pair  of 
girandoles  to  Santa  Barbara,  California.  A 
slant  top  desk  to  Rockford,  Illinois,  one  of  the 
biggest  furniture  manufacturing  centers  in  the 
country.  The  brothers  were  unanimous  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  buying  public  credit  for  considerable 
business  acumen. 

Shrewd  Antique  Hunters  at  Work 

“\ /OST  people  who  buy  antiques  make  a 
iVl  study  of  them,”  Edward  asserted.  “A 
shrewd  antique  hunter  who  is  in  the  market  for 
a  comer  cupboard  visits  various  antique  shops 
to  learn  what  comer  cupboards  are  bringing.  He 
attends  many  auctions,  watching  the  bidding 
when  comer  cupboards  are  offered.  He  tours 
the  country'  learning  what  value  owners  place  on 
comer  cupboards.  He  thus  learns  what  he 
should  bid  for  a  comer  cupboard  when  next 
he  sees  one. 

“A  lot  of  people  view  the  presence  of  a  dealer 
at  an  auction  mth  distmst.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  dealer  is  the  best  friend  the  auction 
bidder  has,”  he  continued.  “It  b  the  presence 
of  the  dealer  that  keeps  the  individual  buyers 
from  bidding  each  other  into  bankmptcy .  When 
an  individual  buyer  sees  a  dealer  bidding  on  a 
certain  article,  he  may  be  sure  it  b  worth  more 
than  the  dealer  offers.  The  auctioneer  is  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  high.  The  dealer  is  trying  to  buy  low. 
If  the  individual  buyer  strikes  a  figure  some¬ 
where  between  the  two,  he  b  probably  getting  a 
bargain. 

“It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  an  individual 
buyer  might  save  time  and  energy  by  buying 
direct  from  dealers.  But  people  like  auctions. 
The  rapture  of  the  hunt,  the  bargaining  im¬ 
pulse,  the  trading  instinct  handed  down  to  us 
from  our  primitive  ancestors,  all  bring  people 
to  auctions.  People  like  country  auctions  in 
spring  because  they  get  out  into  the  country. 
They  like  the  picnic  of  it  in  summer.  In  fall 
they  buy  things  for  comfort  and  pleasure  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winter  days.” 

“And  in  winter?” 

I  journeyed  to  Poughkeepsie  one  November 
day  to  learn  where  the  auction  fans  go  in 
winter.  And  there  I  found  them.  I  followed 
the  crowd  until  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  whitewashed  barns  and  outbuildings, 
^osts  of  a  vanished  farm.  A  horse’s  head — ^a 
wooden  one  of  the  sort  that  used  to  decorate  the 
harness  shops  back  in  Iowa — adorned  a  bam. 
In  front  of  the  bam  the  auction  crowd  was  gath¬ 
ering.  There  were  more  than  a  hundred  men 
and  women  wrapped  in  ubters  or  sheepskin 
coats  and  mufflers.  Before  the  crowd  on  hb  ros- 
tmm  was  Harry  Sisson,  also  ubtered.  It  was  a 
few  days  before  Thanksgiving  and  turkeys, 
geese,  crates  of  chickens,  onions,  sacks  of  pota¬ 
toes.  tmek  loads  of  wood  and  coal  were  being 
auctioned  off.  A  Northwest  wind  was  blowing 
across  the  Hudson  and  pushing  the  mercury 


down  in  the  little  glass  tube  around  the  comer, 
but  the  spell-boimd  crowd  was  bidding  with 
midsummer  ardour,  cheered  by  the  merry  quip 
and  jest  of  the  auctioneer  who  knew  the  v^ue 
of  comedy  in  raw  November. 

The  only  indifferent  member  of  all  that  win- 
ter-wrapp^  throng  wa^a  large  woolly  sheep 
a  very  five  one — that  strolled  aimlessly  through 
the  crowd  with  a  supercilious  look  on  his  brown 
face  and  an  air  of  familiarity  wnth  hb  surround¬ 
ings  which  he  might  have  worn  dow'n  on  the 
farm.  But  the  dog  collar  that  b  around  hU 
neck  marked  “Coy”  as  a  resident  of  Main 
Street. 

“It  was  one  of  the  coldest  days  I  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,”  Harry  Sisson  told  me,  “the  daj-  1 
got  Coy.  Five  years  ago  at  a  country  auction. 
Below  zero  weather.  ^  cold  most  of  the  pt'o- 
ple  had  gone  home  and  those  who  stayed  were 
too  cold  to  get  enthusbstic  about  anything. 
A  little  orphaned  lamb  was  the  last  lot.  But  n  j 
one  want^  him,  so  I  bid  him  in  for  two  dollars, 
wrapped  him  in  a  blanket  and  held  him  in  niy 
arms  all  the  way  home.  He  was  only  a  few 
days  old,  and  for  three  w'eeks  he  lay  motionless 
on  a  blanket  behind  the  stove.  \Ve  fed  him 
from  a  bottle.  After  a  long  time  he  began  to 
revive.  And  there  he  is.  VVe  call  him  Co\  , 
but  he’s  far  from  it,  rather  forward  in  fact, 
wandering  about  the  streets  of  Poughkeepsie, 
petted  by  the  Vassar  girb,  eating  lettuce  from 
vegetable  stands — winter  lettuce  at  twent\ 
cents  a  head  for  which  we  have  to  pay.  But 
somehow  he  seems  to  belong  to  the  auction 
business.  For  didn’t  my  father  start  business 
auctioning  sheep  and  cattle?  Sort  of  a  family 
coat  of  arms  is  Coy. 

“Interesting  game,  the  auction  business.” 
he  continued.  “Nothing  humdrum  abdut  it. 
One  day  it’s  livestock,  the  next  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  the  next  antiques.  This  afternoon  I’ve 
got  to  sell  a  truck  load  of  onions,”  he  said 
blinking  tearfully. 

Both  Harry  and  Edward  Sisson  agreed  that 
there  are  periods  in  auctions  as  well  as  in  furni¬ 
ture.  Twenty-five  years  ago.  they  said,  the 
horse  w'as  topliner  at  the  auction  sale.  Toda\ 
the  horse  b  a  thing  almost  unknown  to  most  of 
the  restless  motorists  in  high-powered  machine- 
who  scour  the  country  in  search  of  early  Amer¬ 
ican  furniture. 

“Antiques  hold  the  boards  today.”  It  was 
Edward  who  expressed  thb  opinion.  “People 
are  wild  about  antique  furniture.” 

“And  tomorrow  what?” 

“Tomorrow?”  He  was  answering  my  ques¬ 
tion.  “Tomorrow  this.”  He  unrolled  a  map 
of  Florida  and  spread  a  bunch  of  blueprints  out 
on  the  table,  while  pointing  to  a  handbill 
announcing  that  on  the  following  day  the> 
would  sell  seven  hundred  Florida  lots  on  Main 
Street  in  Poughkeepsie.  “Tomorrow  we  scdl 
Florida  lots.” 
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The  Best  of  Them  Get 

Stage  Fright 

Even  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  suffer  all  the  pangs 
that  torture  the  amateur  when  called  upon  to  face  an 
audience.  No  one  who  takes  his  public  appearance 
seriously  seems  to  be  exempt  from  an  occasional  seizure 

by  Montrose  Moses 


r[ERE  comes  a  time  THERE  is  a  world 
in  every  one’s  life  inexperienced  in  tt 
when  he  must  stand  pwple  ^ 

upon  his  own  feet 

,  r  t.  tongues,  and  scattc 

;md  make  a  speech.  The  the  seasoned  veter; 
dreadful  moment  is  unes-  have,  on  occasion 
capable;  no  one  can  help  of  unhappy  mortal 

him.  There  he  is,  thrust  by  a  hushed  and 

before  staring  eyes — and  he 
must  be  agreeable,  witty,  profound,  easy-going 
and  poised.  He  must  fit  his  words  to  the 
occasion.  He  must  see  other  speakers  before 
him  take  the  very  sentiments  out  of  his  mouth — 
sentiments  he  had  so  carefully  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  and  of  course  he  must  have  a  few  superior 
jokes  that  are  applicable  to  the  occasion. 

It’s  an  altogether  different  feeling  that 
comes  over  one  when  facing  an  audience  than 
at  any  other  time.  Even  when  facing  a  lion 
one  may  at  least  hit  back  and  put  up  some 
kind  of  a  scrap.  But  before  an  audience  one  is 
the  Iamb  to  the  sacrifice.  The  heart  beats 
faster,  the  eyes  bum,  the  tongue  becomes 
cottony,  the  mouth  dry.  Fever  and  despair 
are  the  symptoms.  Before  the  luncheon,  the 
chairman  goes  to  some  perfectly  happy  indi- 
sndual,  merchant  or  club  woman,  actor  or 
novelist,  and  says,  “We  want  a  few  words  from 
you  later  on.  We  are  counting  on  it.’’  You 
protest.  The  roots  of  your  hair  begin  to  shiver. 
Course  after  course  is  removed  from  you  un¬ 
tasted.  Beneath  your  napkin  you  hide  an  old 
letter  from  your  pocket;  you  are  making  notes. 
Your  neighbor  speaks.  You  do  not  hear. 
Your  hands  are  clammy.  You  want  to  appear 
nonchalant,  but  any  one  can  pick  you  out  as  a 
victim. 

What  is  this  feeling  I  have  described  that  is 
so  likely  to  happen  to  any  of  us?  It  is  stage 
fright  in  its  simplest  form.  It  is  experienced  hy 
the  hostess  giving  her  first  dinner  party,  by  the 


THERE  is  a  world  of  comfort  for  the 
inexperienced  in  these  true  anecdotes 
of  famous  people  who  have  faced  au¬ 
diences  with  knocking  knees,  dry 
tongues,  and  scattered  wits.  Some  of 
the  seasoned  veterans  of  the  limelight 
have,  on  occasion,  been  the  sorriest 
of  u^appy  mortals  when  confronted 
by  a  hushed  and  expectant  audience. 


)f  comfort  for  the  bride  before  the  altar  mak- 
se  true  anecdotes  ing  -  her  responses.  It  is 
lO  have  faced  au-  panic,  complete  de- 

Mg  knees,  dry  moralization  of  the  nerves. 

been  the  sorriest  soon  over  after  the  first 

when  confronted  plunge,  or  it  may  keep  you 

pectant  audience.  awake  at  nights,  looming 

large  and  terrible  in  con¬ 

templation.  Stage  fright  is  no  discriminator; 
it  comes  upon  rich  and  poor  alike;  upon  the 
public  official  and  the  humblest  Rotarian  in  the 
rear  ranks.  It  plays  havoc  with  the  child 
lisping  her  first  verses,  the  Sophomore  reciting 
his  “oration”  in  chapel  before  the  faculty,  the 
sweet  girl  graduate  grasping  her  diploma — 
and  Ethel  Barrymore.  No  one  is  immune. 

Now,  for  the  comfort  of  every  mother’s  son 
of  us — and  daughter  as  well — be  it  remembered 
during  our  hour  or  minute  of  agony,  that  we 
are  in  good  company,  that  we  are  artists  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  disease  of  sensitiveness.  Here  is 
a  bit  of  unofficial  history  which  came  to  my  at¬ 
tention  in  Washington  soon  after  the  death  of 
President  Harding.  It  shows  how  human  this 
stage  fright  is — even  if  it  is  also  devastatirig. 

Imagine  oneself  plated  as  Mrs.  Coolidge  was 
at  this  crucial  moment.  .Anxious  naturally  for 
her  husband  thus  thrust  into  place  as  the  na¬ 
tion’s  Chief  Executive,  she  found  herself  also 
in  the  limelight  as  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land. 
Her  duty  was  to  command  at  the  WTiite  Hotise. 
Not  even  the  most  punctilious  hostess  of  our 
smartest  set  could  have  met  such  a  situation 
without  certain  qualms  akin  to  fear.  We  know 
the  tact,  the  reticence,  and  the  grace  with 
which  Mrs.  Coolidge  met  the  situation.  But 
I  overheard  at  the  \\Tiite  House  a  stor>'  which 
reveals  the  humanness  of  the  moment. 

The  White  House  had  to  be  got  ready  for  the 
new  President.  The  Coolidges  were  livnng  at 


the  New  Willard  in  Washington,  and  continued 
there  for  many  weeks  following  Mr.  Harding’s 
death.  Mrs.  Coolidge  went  to  the  White 
House  several  times  to  give  orders  of  a  personal 
nature,  but  no  date  had  been  set  for  the  official 
occupancy  of  her  new  home.  All  was  now  in 
readiness.  No  one  in  Washington  could  tdl 
when  the  Coolidges  would  go  to  the  White 
House,  though  there  was  a  possibility  of  it 
ever>-  time  the  President’s  car  left  the  Willard. 
Least  of  all  did  the  ushers  of  the  White  House 
know.  It  happened  that  I  had  business  at  the 
WTiite  House  on  the  morning  of  the  afternoon 
the  Coolidges  actually  arrived.  I  was  standing 
in  the  hall,  when  I  heard  a  voice  answering  the 
telephone.  “No,”  it  said,  “we  don’t  know 
when  to  expect  them.  Mrs.  Coolidge  was  here 
yesterday,  but  she  said  nothing  about  it.  I  tell 
you  what,”  the  voice  sank  to  a  warmth  of 
sjTnpafhetic  understanding,  “I  think  at  the 
last  moment  she’s  had  an  attack  of  stage 
fright.” 

T_JOW  many  such  possibilities  might  be  dupli- 
cated  if  historj'  only  took  cognizance  of 
them.  Does  the  President  of  the  United  States 
utter  the  oath  of  office  calmly?  Would  j’ou 
take  it  as  an  ordinarj'  event  if ,  when  you  were 
acting  on  the  stage,  the  Chief  Executive  should 
enter  his  box?  WTiy,  I  know  players  who  have 
a  perfect  ague  of  stage  fright  if  they  arc  told 
that  David  Belasco  is  out  front;  they  tighten 
up  their  performance  and  play  at  the  top  of 
their  bent,  with  the  hope  that  he  will  send  for 
them  on  the  morrow.  Maybe  our  fright  is  self- 
conceit.  Upon  us,  we  think,  depends  the  su¬ 
preme  moment.  And  sometimes  that  happens. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  baseball 
player  in  a  World  Series  who  faces  a  ball  at  a 
crucial  moment  in  the  game.  To  muff  it  will 
cost  his  team  $50,000.  No  matter  how  scien¬ 
tific  a  player  he  may  be,  there  is  a  consciousness 


of  his  importance.  One  hundred  thousand  eyes 
are  u[)on  him;  there  is  a  trembling  balance  Ix- 
tween  loving  and  hating  him.  Is  he  to  remain 
unperturbed?  He  would  probably  like  to  but 
he  can’t.  Why?  Because  he’s  human. 

What  are  the  causes  of  stage  fright?  Maylie 
one  is  constitutionally  timid.  Maybe  one  wants 
to  do  so  well  that  one  fears  one  won’t.  Maylx'  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  outcome — it  may  l>e 
your  trial  sermon,  a  lecture  ujxjn  which  a  year's 
work  hangs.  There  are  all  sorts  of  emergencies 
which  we  call  life,  and  which  will  bring  our 
hearts  to  our  mouths  and  lock  our  limbs  with  an 
awkwardness  which  is  almost  muscular  paraly¬ 
sis.  Of  course  if  one  has  the  will  power,  the 
chances  for  such  nerx-ous  upset  may  be  mini¬ 
mized.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  any  one 
is  immune  from  stage  fright;  there  is  no  vac¬ 
cination  against  its  coming,  even  though  a  fine 
phx-sical  state  and  the  absence  of  personal 
worry  may  help  a  great  deal.  And  the  curious 
thing  Is  that,  like  an  ice  cold  bath,  stage  fright 
comes  very  largely  Ijefore  the  plunge.  You 
may  flounrier  for  a  second,  but  it’s  not  so  bad, 
you  say,  .after  you  arc  in  it. 

So  you  may  carry  the  flattering  unction  to 
your  soul  that  if  you  have  these  sinking  feel 
ings,  it  is  not  you  alone  who  are  the  dub.  \’ou 
may  Ite  ashamed  of  yourself  but  you  may  rest 
assured  that  it’s  a  common  disease.  No  one 
is  infallible  on  occa.sions  of  faring  the  public. 
Profcs.sor  William  Lyon  I’helps  of  Yale  has 
confessed  that  when  he  makes  a  speech,  he  ;il- 
w.ays  makes  four:  one  is  the  speech  he  has  pre¬ 
pared;  the  second  is  the  speech  he  delivers;  the 
third  is  the  speech  he  wishes  he  had  dclivend 
when  he’s  done,  and  the  fourth  is  the  speech  f  l.e 
newspapers  say  he  did  make.  Now  Profc.s.sor 
Phelps  is  one  of  our  most  brilliant  after-dinner 
orators.  His  confes.sion  merely  indicates  that 
symptoms  of  stage  fright  lie  dormant  in  the 
most  accomplished  plat  Wm  personages,  lurking 


Trained  from  infancy  to  the  footlights  and  descended  from  famous  stage  families,  you  would  not  expect 
stars  like  E.  H.  Sothem,  Ethel  Barrymore,  or  John  Barrymore  to  suffer  from  stage  fright.  Yet  they 
all  have  it  just  like  any  one  else.  All  the  Barrymores  are  subject  to  these  nervous  attacks,  but  probably 
none  of  them  ever  suffered  as  John  Barrymore  did  just  before  he  was  to  play  Hamlet  in  London. 


Few  of  u«  would  delikermtcly  duplicate  the  ordeals  of  these  three  start.  Jane  Cowl  was  once  so  para¬ 
lyzed  with  fear  that  Belasco  had  to  shake  her  and  slap  her  in  the  face  before  she  could  ^o  ahead. 
Billie  Burke  was  driven  back  on  the  statfe  by  her  mother,  in  much  the  same  predicament.  And 
Evelyn  Herbert,  now  starring  in  Prfnett*  Flavfa,  once  actually  lost  her  voice  for  a  whole  year. 


like  a  thief  in  the  night.  It  is  the  threatening 
evil  that  tunes  one  to  be  careful. 

All  artbts,  whose  business  it  is  to  be  before 
the  public,  confess  that  a  little  stage  fright, 
while  it  is  a  discomforting  thing,  is  a  very  neces-' 
sary  thing.  Pity  the  poor  actor  who  does  not 
feel  a  slight  thrill  as  the  curtain  is  about  to  go 
up.  He’s  never  quite  so  good  if  he  does  not 
feel  that  thrill.  It  is  no  disgrace,  this  thing  we 
call  stage  fright.  In  every'  walk  of  life,  the  way 
is  marked  by  faltering  heart .  Ancient  history 
tells  us  that  Cicfero  claimed  he  never  mounted 
the  rostrum  without  a  feeling  that  his  knees 
were  givdng  way  from  under  him.  Gladstone, 
one  of  England’s  greatest  Prime  Ministers, 
during  his  second  session  in  Parliament  de¬ 
clared  that  before  he  rose  to  make  his  maiden 
spiech  he  silently  “offered  earnest  prayer  for 
Divine  assistance.”  John  Bright,  another 
British  Parliamentarian,  confessed  that  during 
the  debate  on  a  proposal  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  there  were  many  times  when  he 
wanted  to  rise  and  make  an  appeal  for  the  bill, 
only  to  find  that  nervousness  chained  him  to 
his  seat. 

Of  course,  and  this  is  well  to  remember,  one 
may  turn  stage  fright  into  an  asset.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  very  quick  to  forgive,  forget  and  sympa¬ 
thize.  The  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  firet  lec¬ 
tures  given  by  Lieutenant  Pat  O’Brian,  the 
.American  who  enlisted  through  the  Canadian 
service  before  we  went  into  the  war.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  and  was 
captured  by  the  Germans.  Sensationally  he 
escaped  by  dropping  from  the  train  bearing 
him  to  a  prison  camp  and  then  making  his  way 
to  Holland.  Later  on  he  signed  a  contract  for 
a  lecture  engagement,  and  what  he  had  to  say 
was  set  down  on  paper.  It  was  in  New  York; 
Carnegie  Hall  was  sold  out.  He  stood  ready 
to  go  on  the  platform.  “One  word  of  advice,” 
said  his  manager,  “ffnd  the  last  man  in  the  last 


row  of  the  top  gallery,  and  ^ak  to  him.” 
The  lieutenant  spic  and  span  in  khaki  and 
leather,  with  a  jaunty  light  cane  in  his  hand, 
stepped  forth.  He  shouted  his  opening  re¬ 
marks;  the  audience  laughed.  He  hallo^  to 
the  far  hills.  They  laughed  stiff  more.  The 
lieutenant  joined  them  nervously,  and  he  began 
hauling  his  voice  down.  He  w'ent  on  with  his 
lecture  mechanically,  until  he  came  to  an  anec¬ 
dote  about  his  visit  to  the  King  of  England. 
This  went  well  for  he  told  it  con  amore.  But 
at  the  end  he  slipped.  “I  left  the  King’s 
place,”  he  said.  There  was  a  laugh  out  front. 
He  corrected  himself.  “I  mean,  I  left  his 
home.”  The  audience  laughed  still  more. 
The  lieutenant  leaned  forward.  “Damn  it 
all,”  he  yelled,  “I  mean  his  palace,”  and  with 
his  cane  he  flicked  the  footlights,  breaking 
half  a  dozen  bulbs.  This  brou^t  down  the 
house.  It  also  brought  him  to  his  senses.  After 
that  he  held  them  in  his  hand,  for  he  had  gained 
confidence. 

ONE  must  often  be  thus  brought  up  with  a 
start  to  gain  self-possession.  Jane  Cowl 
once  said  to  me,  “David  Belasco  is  the  only  man 
who  ever  beat  me.”  This  sounds  crude,  to  say 
•  the  least,  but  it  was  the  truth  with  reservations. 
Miss  Cowl,  always  noted  for  her  beauty,  was 
given  sm&U  r61es  by  the  famous  manager  in  his 
production  of  The  Rose  of  the  Rancho  and  The 
M usic  Master.  Under  his  tutelage,  he  saw  that 
there  was  a  future  for  this  novice,  so  he  nur¬ 
tured  her  talents.  Then  suddenly,  he  made  her 
leading  woman  to  Leo  Ditrichstein  in  a  farce. 
Is  Matrimony  a  Failure? 

Mr.  Belasco  was  out  of  town  when  rehearsals 
began,  and  Mr.  Ditrichstein  took  charge.  His 
methods  were  unfamiliar  to  Miss  Cowl,  they 
were  more  strenuous,  sharper  than  she  was  ac¬ 
customed  to.  Besides,  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Ditrichstein,  not  knowing  the  newcomer  well. 
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thought  he  should  have  had  a  different  leading 
lady.  Whatever  it  was,  he  implanted  fear  in 
Miss  Cowl’s  heart,  and  when  Belasco  finally  re¬ 
turned,  he  found  his  young  actress  all  aflutter. 
No  amount  of  assurance  on  his  part  could  still 
her  fears  on  the  opening  night.  Miss  Cowl’s 
entrance  necessitated  her  doing  some  business 
with  a  large  flare  hat  from  which  a  veil  fell  in 
folds  behind  her.  “I  was  to  drive  a  long  hatpin 
through  the  hat,”  she  explained.  This  she  did 
all  right,  but  at  the  same  time  she  pinned  the 
loose  sleeve  of  her  uplifted  arm,  so  that  she 
could  not  move  it.  As  well  as  she  could,  she 
tried  to  hide  the  mistake,  and  made  a  hasty 
move  toward  a  flight  of  stairs,  center  stage. 
Her  courage  was  failing,  and  of  course  this  made 
her  trip  on  the  lower  step.  Somehow,  bruised 
and  frightened,  she  managed  to  make  her  exit, 
and  collapsed  behind  stage.  “Nothing,”  she 
sobbed,  “will  induce  me  to  go  back  on  the  stage 
again.  I’ve  made  a  failure;  I’ve  ruined  the 
play.” 

Belasco  was  hastily  summoned.  “Absurd,” 
he  said,  shaking  her,  “you  must  go  on.”  “I 
won’t,”  cried  the  few  hours’  leading  lady. 
“You  will,”  said  the  manager,  and  he  slapped 
her  and  pushed  her  on  the  stage.  That  slap 
stung,  but  it  brought  Jane  Cowl  to  her  senses. 
From  that  moment,  she  had  a  new  adage, 
which  might  be  a  prescription  for  stage  fright: 
A  slap  in  time  saves  nine! 

There  is  no  actress  whose  career  promises 
more  to  our  theater  history  than  that  of  Miss 
Cowl.  But  nervousness  is  a  thing  she  is  des¬ 
tined  probably  to  have  all  her  life — the  nervous¬ 
ness  of  looking  forward  to  the  op}ening  night. 
Once  on,  once  the  ice  is  broken,  “Richard  is 
himself  again.”  With  fervor,  her  husband 
described  to  me  the  ordeal  of  Juliet  in  the  weeks 
preceding  Miss  Cowl’s  notable  conquest  of 
that  part.  “We  had  gone  through  the  initial 
preparatibns,”  explained  Mr.  Klauber,  “scenery 
and  dresses  were  made,  the  company  was  being 
rehearsed,  money  was  going  out  lavishly.” 

Conquering  That  Sinking  Feeling 

Then,  one  night  at  ten  o’clock  there 
stalked  into  our  home  the  gaunt  figure  of 
stage  fright.  Regularly  from  then  on  until  we 
opened,  this  wave  of  fear  would  sweep  over  ' 
Jane,  and  it  would  last  well  on  into  ^he  early 
morning.  ‘Call  it  off,’  she  would  say,  ‘I  can’t 
go  through  with  it.  I’ll  die  if  I  have  to  go 
through  with  it.’  She  would  sink  into  her  chair 
and  shake  as  with  a  chill.  ‘I  know  there  is  a 
fortune  spent  already,’  she  would  moan,  ‘but  go 
to  the  telephone  and  call  it  offl’  I  would  argue, 
but  argument  is  small  comfort  to  a  drowning 
person.  So  I  would  start  to  the  ’phone,  slow¬ 
ly,  looking  back  to  see  her  exhausted  figure 
crouched  as  though  beaten.  But  I  never  got  to 
the  telephone,  for  always,  she  would  stop  me, 
and  then  give  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  In 


the  early  morning  she  would  fall  asleep,  and 
snatch  the  need^  rest  before  rehearsal.  I 
would  go  to  the  office,  never  knowing  if  my 
wife  would  be  at  the  theater  or  not,  always  ex¬ 
pecting  a  call  to  say  that  she  was  in  dead  ear¬ 
nest.  Then  at  noon  I  would  go  around  to  the 
theater  and  find  the  company  hard  at  rehearsal, 
Juliet  debonair  and  clear-minded  as  ever. 
‘Hello,’  she  would  call  across  the  footlights. 
Then  at  night,  exactly  on  the  stroke  of  ten,  the 
awful  terror  would  repeat  itself. 

“You  may  call  it  foolish,”  said  Mr.  Klauber, 
“but  it’s  real  while  it  lasts,  and  terrifying.  No 
one  is  more  sensible  to  that  than  the  person, 
who,  like  myself,  has  to  be  the  onlooker  with 
no  remedy.” 

Of  course,  doctors  of  nerve  diseases  say  that 
the  remedy  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  nothing  but 
confident  thought.  If  you  keep  saying,  “I  will 
do  it,”  then  you  will.  If  you  keep  saying  “I’ll 
do  my  best,”  then  you’ll  do  your  b«t.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  bolstering  up  of  waning 
spirit,  the  fear  happens.  Caruso  reached  that 
point  in  his  career  when  he  had  no  reason  to  fear 
his  public,  yet  he  always  confessed  to  the  near 
presence  of  stage  fright.  Yet  to  beginners  he 
was  always  careful  to  preach  the  cheerful  philos¬ 
ophy.  Alice  Nielsen,  who  made  her  fimt  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Boh^me  with  Caruso,  narrated  to 
me  a  characteristic  story  of  his  generosity  and 
thoughtfulness.  He  was  on  stage  and  had  sung 
beautifully,  when  the  time  came  for  Miss  Niel¬ 
sen’s  entrance.  He  gave  her  an  encouraging 
glance  where  she  stood,  and  then,  to  put  her  at 
ease,  he  looked  toward  a  box  where  some  friends 
of  his  were  sitting,  and  taking  a  handkerchief, 
made  it  disappear  up  his  sleeve.  He  seemed  to 
say  to  her,  “It’s  just  as  easy  as  that,  this  thing 
of  amusing  the  public.  Give  them  of  your 
best.  That’s  all  you  can  do!” 

That  public,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  stage 
fright,  is  not  a  brutal  public.  It  puts  itself 
in  the  player’s  place  many  times.  There  was 
an  adored  little  dancer  of  the  past,  Madame 
Celeste,  who  was  as  much  the  rage  with  our 
grandmothers  as  Genee  used  to  be  with  us.  ‘  She 
used  always  to  experience  stage  fright  before 
going  on  to  dance.  But  she  resorted  to  the 
proper  remedy.  Taking  the  bit  between  her 
teeth,  she  would  rush  madly  onto  the  stage,  e.\- 
claiming,  “Well,  dey  can’t  keel  me!” 

Billie  Burke  told  me,  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  best  way  to  conquer  fear 
was  to  give  it  a  slap — challenge  it  on  its  own 
ground — of  her  first  appearance  when  she  was 
fifteen.  She  began  as  a  singer,  and  once  on  the 
stage,  her  voice  was  scarcely  to  be  heard  many 
rows  in  front  of  her.  On  her  first  exit,  she 
rushed  to  her  mother  and  buried  her  head  in  her 
lap.  “I  can’t  do  it,”  she  wailed.  But  she  met 
with  just  the  proper  response.  “Of  course,” 
exclaimed  her  mother,  “if  you  want  to  be  a 
[Continued  on  page  /70) 
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Begin  this  serial  with  any  instalment.  The  story  up  to  this  point  is  here. 


They  were  momentarily  pacihed,  however, 
when  we  took  two  prizes  lowing  French  passes, 
but  no  sign  of  pirates  did  we  see  until,  along  the 
coast  of  Madagascar,  we  sighted  The  Mocha 
Frigate  commanded  by  Culliford.  Our  crew 
deserted,  taking  Captain  Kidd’s  papers  and 
journal,  and  going  over  to  the  ship  that  flew 
the  Jolly  Roger.  Weeks  passed  before  we 
could  pick  up  enough  scurvy  men  to  sail  back 
to  the  West  Indies  where  dire  tidings  reached  us. 
Captain  Kidd  had  been  accused  by  his  enemies 
of  turning  pirate,  the  English  Parliament  was 
in  a  stew  over  the  matter,  the  Grand  Mogul 
accused  Kidd  of  confiscating  unlawful  mer¬ 
chandise,  from  the  French  ship  The  Kedah 
Merchant,  and  the  unworthy  king,  together 
with  his  confederates,  disclaimed  all  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  enterprize.  With  heavy  hearts  we 
returned  to  New  York  and  Kidd  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Lord  Bellomont,  who  proved  treacherous 
and  reserved.  Leaving  with  the  Governor  the 
two  French  passes  taken  from  the  captured 
shipK,  Kidd  returned  home,  amazed  and  crest¬ 
fallen,  and  the  next  day  was  thrown  into  prison, 
awaiting  orders  from  England  as  to  his  disposal. 
There  was  but  one  course  of  action  open  to  me, 
and  that,  distasteful  as  it  might  be,  was  to  go 
to  England  and  there  implore  a  distant  kins¬ 
man,  the  Earl  of  Derringdale,  to  intercede  for 
the  Captain  in  the  Engli^  court.  Therefore,  I 
bade  Sancia  a  tearful  farew'ell  and  set  out,  on 
horseback,  for  New  York. 


•^?^g^^;«OBERT  LIVINGSTON  was 
an  oily  tongued  villain,  and 
D  Captain  Kidd  should  have 

Q  ’  Iv  realized  it  when  they  met 

^  in  London  in  1694.  But 

William  Kidd  was  the  most 
honest  aJjd  guileless  man  I 
luve  ever  known,  and  was  above  searching  out 
the  meannesses  in  others,  and  by  the  same 
token,  proved  all  the  more  gullible  when  apn 
pointed  by  his  Majesty  the  King,  to  command  a 
ship  and  rid  the  seas  of  enemy  French  ships  and 
the  pirates  that  so  harried  our  vessels.  Sev¬ 
eral  Englishmen,  together  with  the  avaricious 
king  and  Lord  Bellomont — our  new  governor  of 
New  York — had  joined  in  outfitting  a  pri¬ 
vateersman,  and  would  divide  the  spoils 
among  them.  Although  loathe  to  perform  such 
an  undertaking,  Kidd  perceived  the  veiled 
threat  to  stop  his  own  shipping  in  the  harbor, 
should  he  refuse  this  commission,  and  in  July 
169.'),  returned  to  New  York  aboard  the  Adven¬ 
ture  Galley.  His  wife  Sarah,  and  her  ward 
Saneia,  whom  I  loved  dearly,  were  in  a  trans¬ 
port  of  joy  upon  seeing  him,  although  they 
knew  full  well  the  distasteful  nature  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  I,  Dirck  Hazlett,  was  then  twenty-five. 

Being  indebted  to  Captain  Kidd  I  insisted  that 
he  take  me  with  him  as  lieutenant  gunner  and, 
shortly  afterward,  sailed  for  Africa — but  not 
until  I  had  had  a  magistrate  marry  Sancia  and 
me  in  secret,  since  the  Governor  forbade  that 
we  marry  until  his  new  Trinity  Church  was 
builded.  The  voyage  to  Madagascar  was  Conclusion 

fraught  with  hardship  and  failure  to  locate  our 

quarry.  Our  crew,  who  had  agreed  to  take  TUCK  was  with  me,  for  the  very  day  I  ar- 

thcir  pay  in  prize  money,  whin^  rebelliously  ^  rived  in  New  York  a  ship  was  to  sail,  if 

and  finally  openly  demanded  that  we  consider  wind  and  tide  ran  not  to  the  contrary, 
all  vessels  fair  game.  It  was  threatened  piracy.  I  had  time  to  go  to  the  little  house  by  the 
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waterside — Sanaa’s  and  mine — for  my  young 
wife  had  carried  the  key  to  Block  Island  when 
she  came  aboard  us — and  there  I  packed  a  sea- 
chest  with  what  I  thought  I  might  need  on  the 
trip. 

This  a  waterman  carried  to  the  ship  after  I 
had  secured  and  paid  for  my  passage  on  The 
Lapwing. 

Whether  I  was  so  changed  in  appearance  that 
nobody  recognized  me,  or  whether  already  I 
was  forgotten  in  my  native  city,  I  do  not  know. 

I  saw  folk  passing  whom  I  knew,  but  it  was  very 
plain  they  did  not  know  me. 

Riel  and  Maddaleen  I  dared  not  visit,  nor 
anybody  else,  because,  being  bound  upon  my 
captain’s  business,  and  in  secret,  I  did  not  wish 
to  risk  anything.  So  I  went  not  into  The  Dark 
Ship,  either,  but  found  the  master  of  my  ship, 
The  Lapwing,  Captain  Stanley,  a-drinking  of  a 
toddy  in  a  new  tavern  called  The  Cherry  Tree 
Inn,  near  Stone  Street.  And  there  secured 
my  passage,  calling  myself  Richard  Norrys,  a 
family  name. 

Even  in  my  anxiety,  and  haste,  I  could  not 
but  notice  how  New  York  had  grown,  what 
with  new  streets,  new  wharfs,  new  buildings, 
and  new  stone  pavements  in  some  streets  as 
well  as  new  footw’ays. 

Lord,  what  a  tender  flood  of  memories  awoke 
at  the  glimpse  of  Trinity  Church  where  Gover¬ 
nor  Fletcher  would  have  had  Sancia  and  me 
married.  It  was  a  fine,  great  church,  and  had  a 
lofty  steeple,  and  faced  the  water  and  not 
Wall  Street. 

Within  that  green  and  flowery  churchyard 
lay  my  beloved  parents. 

Passing  by  Captain  Kidd’s  fine  house,  I  saw 
a  soldier  on  guard  there.  So  the  treacherous 
earl  had  determined  to  seize  my  captain  even 
before  he  had  arrived  in  Boston!  Lord,  what  a 
panic  was  he  in,  this  smooth  and  zealous  Gov¬ 
ernor  a-fawning  upon  his  frightened  king  with 
one  neat  ear  cocked  at  the  noises  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  one  eye  on  the  scared  Ad¬ 
miralty. 

Anger,  and  contempt,  only,  stayed  my  broken 
heart  for  loss  of  the  lass  I  had  waited  more  than 
three  long  years  to  clasp  to  my  breast  for¬ 
ever.  Who  were  these  great  and  mighty  folk  all 
a-shaking  in  their  silken  shoon  to  see  a  poor  sea 
captain  sail  into  Boston  port?  What  was  this 
mighty  and  noble  array  of  lords  and  governors 
and  high  officials  of  the  realm  that  they  all 
quailed  when  somebody  discovered  what  kind 
of  secret  business  they  were  about  in  the  Red 
Sea  Trade! 

By  heaven,  was  it  not  sickening  to  see  these 
great  folk,  who  had  been  denouncing  New  York 
and  America  because  of  piracy  and  pirates,  now 
suddenly  discovered  under  the  names  of  Richard 
Roe  and  John  Doe,  and  of  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  and  all  a-trading  on  pirates  and  on 
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piracy  with  all  their  secret  and  greedy  might 
and  main? 

And  the  Dutch  King  of  England  himself — 

Yes.  Every  noble  jack  among  ’entail  tarred 
with  the  same  bucket,  and  all  a-belS|*ing  "He 
did  it.  ’Twas  not  I.  ’Twas  that  wicked 
Captain  Kidd  who  hath  turned  pirate  to  con¬ 
found  and  plunder  us  who  are  simple,  trustful, 
honest  men.  We  trade  not  with  pirates  who 
rob  others.  No.  W'e  only  rob  •pirates  of 
booty  taken  from  other  poor  folk  murdered 
upon  the  seas.  Not  to  return  the  booty  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  these  same  poor,  mur¬ 
dered  folk.  No.  But  to  keep  it  to  enrich  our 
noble  selves.” 

Lord!  And  our  Dutch  king  up  to  his  knees 
in  the  mess.  And  the  noble  Lords  of  Trade, 
and  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
great  and  elegant  Governor  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  Robert  Livingston. 

But  I  say  no  more  of  him.  His  greed  has 
over-reached  him.  He  is  fallen  from  his  high 
estate.  Let  him  remember,  nevertheless,  that  H 
agonized  cry  of  poor  Milbourne  from  the  scaf¬ 
fold  in  the  rain.  Let  him  remember  how  he 
drove  my  captain  into  an  enterprise  against  his 
solemn  protest,  yielding  only  to  the  command 
of  his  king. 

And,  if  the  fall  of  the  father  reflect  not  on  his 
children,  and  on  his  children’s  children,  then 
let  him  remember  fhe  children  of  the  honest 
Scottish  sea  captain  whom  he  drove  to  sea,  and 
who,  having  done  his  full  duty  before  God  and 
man,  hath  returned  to  be  accused  of  piracy,  and 
to  be  decoyed,  and  deceived,  and  treacherously 
arrested  by  one  of  the  very  men  who  forced 
him  to  take  the  sea  and  do  the  greedy,  secret 
will  of  all  our  damned  Dutch  king.  .  .  .  And 
so  much  for  Robert  Livingston,  fost  proprietor 
of  the  great  manor  of  that  name.  And  as 
guilty  as  any  man  who  ever  flew  the  bones  or 
took  a  ship. 

Well,  I  am  heated  again,  God  forgive  me,  but 
mine  has  been  a  very  bitter  heart.  And  you 
shall  see  why,  and  perhaps  pardon  me. 

So,  in  the  great  ship,  Lapwing,  I  went  into 
England.  It  is  scarce  worth  your  while  to 
listen  to  what  happened  upon  that  voyage,  for 
I  have  nothing  remarkable  to  relate. 

Winds  were  fair  and  kind,  for  it  was  July  and 
August,  and  all  ships  we  spoke  had  had  fair 
weather  and  a  good  voyage. 

But,  oh,  the  lonely  sadness  those  weeks  for 
me. 

WELL,  then,  I  landed  at  last  upon  the 
shores  of  Old  England  where  never  before 
had  I  set  foot,  and  could  not  choose  but  love  it, 
not  only  for  my  father’s  sake,  but  because  the 
land  was  so  sweet  and  gentle  to  gaze  upon,  and 
the  cities  so  handsome  and  so  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful. 

There  was  no  vast  forest  hanging  along 
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horizons  like  black  and  threatening  clouds,  no 
deared  lands  full  o’  ferns  and  stumps  and  half- 
burned  logs.  No  mighty  rivers,  that  I  saw, 
no  wild  mountains  towering  forest -clad  to  the 
skies. 

I  saw  no  log  huts,  nor  even  any  farm-houses 
or  bams  made  of  wood.  No,  all  was  stone;  or 
plastered  timbers  and  slated  roofs,  or  stone  cot¬ 
tages  thatched  with  broom. 

And  the  pure  and  gracious  beauty  of  the 
fields  passed  all  belief  where,  in  a  coach  I  drove 
along  toward  London,  seeing  still  rivers  which 
reflected  trees,  and  fat  cattle  belly  deep  in 
dover,  and  all  so  sweet-smelling  and  quiet  and 
gentle. 

Well,  God  made  a  garden  and  called  it  En¬ 
gland,  and  why  He  set  so  Dutch  a  king  to  gov¬ 
ern  over  it,  God  only  knows. 

So  I  came  into  London,  and  instantly  was 
confounded  and  awed  and  utterly  lost  in  so 
large  a  city.  For  I  had  never  dreamed  of  any 
place  as  vast. 

It  was  not  a  kindly  city,  nor  polite,  as  were 
we  in  New  York,  but  folk  sJemed  dingy,  and 
abrupt  and  rough  in  speech  and  manners,  ex¬ 
cept  toward  the  great  folk  when  all  was  bowing 
and  hats  off  and  kiss  the  dirt. 

Lord,  how  the  high  and  mighty  did  rattle  it 
in  their  golden  coaches.  And  the  gallants 
a-horse,  too.  How  nobly  they  sat  and  rode 
and  were  clothed.  Soldiers  I  saw  every¬ 
where,  brave  in  their  brass  and  scarlet.  But  in 
the  city  was  great  wealth  and  splendor  and 
great  squalor  side  by  side,  ancl  it  seemed 
strange  to  me  because  in  New  York  we  have  no 
beggars  and  no  such  misery  and  filth.  Nor  any 
such  splendor  either.  Poor  we  have,  though 
none  who  ask  or  need  alms,  but  go  sturdily 
about  their  work  £lnd  make  out  to  live  nearly  as 
well  as  many  whom  folk  call  the  middle  classes 
here. 

Heaven,  what  beggary  I  have  beheld  in 
London  town.  And  what  magnificence! 
Well,  I  lodged  at  an  inn  near  to  a  place  called 
Turnham,  I  think,  which  was  outside  the  city, 
and  green  and  lovely  though  quite  a  humble 
place. 

I  rom  here  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Der- 
ring  iale  at  Derring  Park  in  Daleshire,  saying 
that  I  was  come  into  England  upon  a  purpose 
express  to  .see  him,  and  therefore  respectfully 
craved  audience.  I  added  that  he  need  not 
dread  that  I  had  arrived  intending  any  finan¬ 
cial  solicitation,  nor  even  would  w-eary  and  an¬ 
noy  him  by  importunities  for  any  such  kind 
of  relief. 

But  that  I  was  come,  as  was  proper,  to  the 
head  of  our  family,  to  ask  counsel  and  advice 
ifi  a  grave  matter  involving  life  and  death,  and 
would  be  vastly  obliged  for  any  complaisance 
which  he  might  think  fit  to  show  me. 

,  Now,  whilst  I  awaited  word  from  my  Lord 


Derringdale,  a  ship  arrived  from  Boston,  and  it 
carried  a  letter  for  me  which  I  discovered  at  my 
inn.  The  Turnham  Arms,  in  the  great  parlor 
where  letters  were  placed  for  folk  who  lived 
in  Turnham. 

My  beloved  husband: — 

It  is  two  weeks  since  you  left  me,  and  if  your 
heart  be  as  heavy  o’  love  as  is  mine  own,  then  do  I 
not  need  to  tell  you  how  dearly  I  love  you. 

My  dearest,  this  is  to  acquaint  you  that,  on  July 
17th,  Captain  Nicholas  Everts  arrived  in  Boston  with 
an  account  how  Mr.  Boulton  whom  Father  left  in 
charge  olThe  Kedah  Merchant,  prize,  and  pledged  to 
care  for  her  and  her  carm,  hath  turned  rascal.  For 
this  Mr.  Boulton  transferred  her  cargo  to  another 
vessel,  set  fire  to  The  Kedah  Merchant,  and  is  fled  to 
Cura$oa  to  become  a  sea-rover  like  any  other  and 
take  all  nations  and  fly  the  bloody  flag  or  the  black. 

I  know  not  what  this  misfortune  portends,  only 
that  Father  is  vastly  troubled  and  fears  that  it 
may  be  held  against  him  and  that  some  may  say 
that  Boulton  and  he  have  conspired  together  to  do 
this  shameful  thing  and  so  rob  the  share  holders  of 
the  company. 

Well,  my  father  is  in  prison,  and  my  Lord  Gover¬ 
nor  has  caused  the  arrest  of  the  crew  on  our  sloop, 
and  they  are  now  in  jail. 

The  evening  you  left  there  came  some  bailiffs  to 
Mr.  CampbeU’s  house  and  enquired  for  you,  and 
Mr.  Emott  thinks  that  they  may  have  meant  to 
arrest  you,  yet  doubts  his  lordship’s  courage  to 
affront  my  Lord  Derringdale. 

There  is  great  excitement  in  Boston  regarding 
Father’s  arrest.  It  is  wicked  and  cruel  to  spread 
abroad  such  stories  as  come  out  of  nowhere  concern¬ 
ing  my  father’s  piracy  and  how  terrible  a  scourge 
was  he  so  that  even  the  Grand  Mogul  in  his  golden 
palace  trembled  to  hear  the  name  of  Captain  Kidd. 

What  vile  lies  have  the  East  India  Company  in¬ 
vented.  And  the  two  Portuguese  captains  who  so 
wantonly  attacked  Father  in  their  ships,  have  said 
he  is  a  known  pirate  and  did  murder  many  people 
and  burn  countless  \dllages  in  India,  and  committed 
divers  cruelties  by  tricing  up  the  crews  of  ships  he 
took  and  causing  their  bodies  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
with  swords. 

How  dare  such  perjtireis  die  and  meet  their  God, 
who  have  sworn  to  such  wanton  untruths? 

Twelve  of  the  sloop’s  crew  are  in  jail.  The  others 
escaped  and  in  terror  of  such  injustice. 

My  Lord  Bellomont’s  men  did  come  here  and 
seize  all  Father’s  and  Mother’s  property,  and  there 
is  a  guard  placed  over  the  house. 

As  for  Mother,  sbe  b  as  full  of  quiet  courage  as 
becomes  the  wife  of  a  Scottish  sea  captain.  Every 
day  we  go  to  the  jail  with  Betty,  and  carry  such  re¬ 
lief  to  Father  as  he  desires.  We  encourage  him, 
strive  to  laugh  and  hearten  him,  and  pretend  to  take 
it  lightly  b^use  of  the  two  French  passes  which 
must  convince  any  court  on  earth  that  Father  is  not 
guilty  of  the  piracy  charged  against  him. 

But  Father  seems  aged  in  these  few  dreadful 
months  since  first,  in  the  West  Indies,  he  heard  that 
he  had  been  proclaimed  a  pirate. 

He  is  older  for  these  weeks  in  prison,  Dirck,  and 
his  hair  is  vastly  silvered,  and  his  bonnie  blue  eyes 
seem  strange  and  worn  and  haunted,  even  when  he 
makes  effort  to  smile  at  us  and  pretend  he  soon  will 
be  set  free. 
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Lord  Cbief  Baron  pronounced  tLe  Kntence:  "You  shall  he  handed  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead.”  My 


These  damned  people — I  asl  pardon  for  the  oath 
which  does  not  become  my  lips — or  pen — have  so 
stripped  Mother  of  her  money  and  necessaries  that 
she  had  been  constrained  to  complain  to  his  lord- 
ship.  I  send  you  copies  of  Mother’s  petitions — 
which  I  wrote  for  her — poor  soul — and  which  made 
my  heart  bleed. 

Lord  what  a  heavy  sorrow  has  fallen  upon  this 
family  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  only  that  my 
dear  father  has  trusted  great  folk  who  have  played' 
him  very  false. 

We  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  enlist  my  Ixtrd 
Derringdale  in  our  behalf.  We  know  you  will  spare 
no  pains  to  that  end. 

As  for  other  news,  well,  Mr.  Delaney,  whom  our 
governor  calls  a  “hot-headed  and  saucy  F’rench- 
man,”  is  fair  caught  as  chief  owner  of  the  pirate  ship 
Adventure  of  London  for  Boreneo;  and  how  this  great 
and  fashionable  New  York  merchant  is  to  get  him¬ 
self  clear  of  this  pickle  I  know  not.  Yet,  it  was 
Bradish,  the  pirate,  who  commanded  her,  and  it  is 
Bradish  who  must  hang,  if  they  catch  him  again,  and 
not  Mr.  Delaney.  No.  Great  folk  never  hang, 
only  if  they  raise  a  rebel  hand  against  their  king. 
And  I  wonder  if  ever  the  day  may  come  when  even  a 
king  shall  hang  who  hath  outraged  God  and  man. 
I  wonder.  .  .  . 


Well,  I  must  close  or  lose  my  ship  which  carries 
this  to  you. 

My  mother  and  Betty  send  their  dearest  love  to 
you  and  ask  God’s  blessing  on  you  in  your  cruel  and 
lonely  exile  in  our  behalf. 

My  father  sends  all  affection  and  bids  you  bear  as 
stout  a  heart  as  he. 

And  I,  my  husband,  send  you  all  that,  in  me,  is 
worthy  of  your  esteem  and  love  and  shall  presently 
write  to  you  again,  and  so,  with  every  possible  re¬ 
spect  and  duty,  have  the  high  honor  to  subscribe 
myself.  Your  wife,  Sancia. 

So  blurred  my  sight  that  I  could  scarce  sec  to 
finish  and  kiss  the  pages  where  her  hand  had 
rested. 

Within  her  letter  I  found  copies  of  her 
mother’s  petitions: 

To  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Bellomont. 

Captain,  General,  etc.,  etc. 

The  petition  of  Sarah  Kidd,  wife  of  Captain  Wni. 
Kidd. 

Humbly  Sheweth  that  on  the  Sixth  day  of  July, 
inst.  some  Magistrates  and  officers  of  this  place 
came  into  your  Petitioner’s  lodgings  at  the  house  of 


ckptain  ftood  a  moment  witk  downcast  head,  then  said  very  gently,  “My  Lord,  that  is  a  very  hard_sentence.*' 


Duncan  Campbell  and  did  there  seize  and  take  out  of 
a  Trunck  a  Silver  Tankard,  a  Silver  Mugg,  a  Silver 
Porringer,  spoons,  forcks,  and  other  pieces  of  Plate, 
and  pieces  of  eight,  your  Petitioner's  sole  and 
proper  Plate  and  money  brought  with  her  from  New 
York,  whereof  she  has  had  possesion  for  several 
years,  as  she  can  truly  make  oath,  out  of  which  said 
trunk  was  also  took  twenty-hve  English  crowns 
which  belonged  to  your  Petitioner’s  maid. 

The  premises  and  most  deplorable  condition  of 
your  Petitioner  considered,  she  humbly  entreats 
your  Honor’s  justice  that  return  be  made  of  the  said 
Plate  and  Money.  Sarah  Kidd. 

.\nother  copy  I  then  read  of  a  letter  to  my 
captain’s  old  friend,  Thomas  Payne: 

From  Boston,  Prison,  July,  18th  day,  1699 
Captain  Payne: 

.\fter  my  humble  service  to  yourself  and  all  our 
good  friends,  this  cometh  by  a  trusty  friend  of  mine 
who  can  declare  to  you  concerning  my  great  grief 
and  misery  here  in  prison. 

By  him  I  desire  you  to  send  me  twenty-four 
ounces  of  gold.  As  for  the  rest  you  have  in  cus¬ 
tody,  keep  it,  for  it  is  all  we  have  to  support  us  in 
time  of  want. 


I  pray  you  deliver  to  the  bearer  the  sum  above 
mentioned.  His  name  Is  ,\ndrew  Knott. 

.  Sarah  Kidd. 

This  letter  was  written  badly  and  ignorantly, 
and  not  done  by  Sancia,  but  by  whom  I  know- 
not,  or  why  the  poor  lady,  in  her  need,  turned  to 
some  other  than  Sancia. 

But  probably  it  was  her  maid,  Elizabeth 
Morris,  who  wrote  it. 

I  took  up  and  read  the  last  sad  petition: 

To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  etc.;  etc.; 

The  Petition  of  Sarah  Kidd  Humbly  Sheweth: 

That  your  Petitioner’s  husband.  Captain  Wm. 
Kidd,  being  committed  into  the  Common  Jail  in 
Boston  for  piracy,  and  under  straight  durance,  is  in 
want  of  necessary  assistance  as  well  as  your  Peti¬ 
tioner’s  affection  to  her  husband. 

Humbly  prays; 

That  your  E.xcellency  and  Council  will  be  pleased 
to  permit  the  said  Sarah  Kidd  to  have  communica¬ 
tion  with  her  husband,  for  his  relief,  in  such  due  man¬ 
ner  and  season  as  may  be  thought  fit.  To  which 
your  Petitioner  shall  thankfully  conform  herself. 

And  ever  pray,  etc.;  etc.  Sarah  Kidd. 
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And  when  I  read  this  pitiful  little  letter,  and 
when  I  thought  of  my  dear  lady,  and  of  my  cap¬ 
tain  and  of  Sancia,  I  wished  I  had  his  Irish 
Lordship  by  his  smooth,  white  neck  because  1 
would  know  very  well  what  to  do  with  it. 

1  HEARD  nothing  from  my  kinsman,  the 
Earl  of  Derringdale.  But  I  had  another 
letter  from  Sancia  by  the  next  ship: 

My  darling  husband: 

This  wicked  Governor  is  ill  of  the  gout,  and  he,  in 
his  spleen,  hath  writ  a  l>'ing  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
trade  against  my  father. 

And  several  things  he  has  written  in  his  letter  to 
my  father’s  prejudices^a  copy  of  which  was 
brought  secretly  to  me  by  a  public  scrivener  of 
Boston,  whom  I  pay  to  copy  papers  for  my  father, 
and  who  seems  kind  and  heartily  sorry  for 
us  all. 

How  this  poor  man  came  by  the  copy  of  the  Earl’s 
letter  I  know  not,  nor  dare  ask  him,  but  paid  him 
well  for  his  act  of  kindness  to  us. 

So  my  Lord  Bellomont  writes  these  several 
things  which  I  quote  to  wit: 

“That,  though,”  he  says, “I  writ  a  letter  to  Captain 
Kidd  inviting  him  to  come  in  and  that  I  would  pro¬ 
cure  a  pardon  for  him,  provided  he  were  as  innocent 
as  Mr.  Emott  said  he  was,”  the  governor  further 
says:  “Your  Lordships  may  observe  that  the  prom¬ 
ise  I  make  to  Captain  Kidd  in  my  said  letter,  is 
conditional,  that  is,  provided  he  be  as  innocent  as  he 
pretended  to  be.  But  I  quickly  found  sufficient 
cause  to  suspect  him  very  guilty  by  the  many  lies  atid 
contradictions  he  told  me!” 

Oh,  Dirck,  to  think  that  our  Lord  Governor 
should  pretend  that  Father  lied  to  him.  And  all  the 
time  this  false  governor  designed  to  seize  Father  as 
soon  as  he  landed,  for  he  writes,  further: 

“I  received  .  ...  orders  about  Kidd  .  .  .  about 
three  months  before  my  leaving  New  York,  but  I 
never  discovered  them  to  anybody.  .  .  .  Nor  had  I, 
till  that  day  I  produced  my  orders  from  the  Court 
for  apprehending  Kidd,  communicated  them  to  any¬ 
body  ...  I  thought  myself  secure  enough  from 
his  running  away,  because  I  took  care  not  to  give 
him  the  least  umbrage .0/  my  Design  of  seizing  him. 
And  another  reason  why  I  took  him  not  up  sooner 
was  that  he  had  brought  his  wife  and  children 
hither  in  the  Sloop  with  him,  who,  I  believed  he 
wotdd  not  easily  forsake!” 

Dirck,  was  ever  so  cowardly  and  treacherous  a 
trap  set  to  deceive  and  decoy  an  honest  gentleman 
to  his  ruin? 

And  Dirck,  it  is  the  king  who  has  conspired  with 
our  governor,  for  his  lordship  says,  further,  “I  have 
committed  Kidd  to  jail,  as  I  was  ordered  to  do  by  the 
king.” 

Further,  our  brave  governor  writes,  “I  have  put 
Kidd  into  irons  that  weigh  16  ptounds.  I  thought 
it  moderate  enough.  There  never  was  a  greater  liar 
or  thief  in  the  world  than  this  Kidd.  1  desire  orders 
what  to  do  with  Kidd,  for,  as  the  Law  stands  in  this 
coimtry,  if  a  pirate  be  convicted,  yet  he  cannot  suffier 
Death!” 

Oh,  my  husband,  do  you  see  that  already  this 
false  governor  is  talking  of  my  father’s  death  to  the 
Lords  of  T rade  and  to  the  guilty  king? 

Further,  this  noble  gentleman  saith,  “Kidd  not 
only  did  rob  two  Moor  ships,  but  also  a  Portuguese 


ship,  which  he  denied  absolutely  to  the  Coimcil  and 
me.’’ 


And  why  should  father  not  deny  it,  having  French 
passes  for  both  Moor  ships,  and  having  proof  that 
his  crew  stopped  the  Portuguese  against  his  will 
and  power  to  control  them. 

But  all  this  b  idle.  It  b  clear  that  Lord  Bello¬ 
mont  designs  my  father’s  death  to  show  his  zeal  to 
the  frightened  King  of  England,  and  to  cleanse  hLs 
own  hands  as  principal  share-holder  in  thb  miserable 
enterprise. 

What  b  to  become  of  Father  with  the  king,  the 
governor,  the  East  India  Company,  the  Mogul,  and 
all  these  noble  Lords  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  their 
own  terrors? 

Oh  my  husband,  help  him  if  you  can.  But  we 
never  doubt  you  will  do  all  possible  and  so  I  pray 
God  to  aid  you  and  hasten  the  discovery  of  my 
father’s  innocence  to  all  the  world  which  now  so 
fiercely  cries  out  against  him. 

With  every  duty  and  respect  and  tender  affection, 
Thy  wife,  Sancia. 


This  was  gloomy  news.  For  the  first  time 
since  my  captain’s  arrest  I  became  seriously 
fearful,  and  now  saw  how  formidable  was  the 
array  of  power  against  him  and  how  it  might 
serve  the  purposes  of  those  in  high  places  to 
drive  my  captain  to  his  destruction. 

With  dread  and  impatience  I  awaited  a  reply 
to  my  letter  which  I  had  writ  to  my  kins¬ 
man,  the  Earl  of  Derringdale  at  Derring  Park  in 
Daleshire.  W'eeks  passed,  none  came,  and  I 
wrote  another,  venturing  to  press  my  instant 
need  of  hb  advice  in  the  approaching  crisis. 

Finally,  when  November  had  come  but  no 
notice  taken  of  me,  1  resolved  to  go  to  Derring 
Park  myself  and  discover  what  might  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

I  had  packed  a  porte-manteau,  bespoke  a 
place  upon  the  coach,  purchased  necessaries  for 
my  journey  in  London,  and  w-as  reckoning  with 
the  landlord  at  the  Turnham  Arms,  when  there 
gallops  up  to  the  horse-block  a  groom  in  Sher¬ 
wood-green  livery,  and,  behind  him  comes  an 
elegant  private  coach  with  six  horses,  postilions, 
and  an  armed  guard  beside  the  footman. 

I  heard  my  name  loudly  demanded  by  the 
outriders,  and  coming  out  of  the  tavern,  I  saw 
the  Derringdale  arms  upon  the  panels  of  the 
gilded  coach. 

When  the  landlord  had  vouched  for  me,  the 
outrider  got  off  his  horse  respectfully  and 
handed  me  a  large  letter,  sealed  with  the  arms 
of  the  Earl. 

This  I  opened  and  read  where  I  was  standing 
near  the  horse-block : 


To  Dirck  Hazlett,  Esquire, 

Of  the  City  of  New  York : 

My  Cousin; 

The  reason  of  my  delay  in  replying  to  your  com¬ 
munication  is  this,  that  until  yesterday,  I  have  been 
in  France  to  take  the  waters;  and  am  arrived  at 
Derringdale  Park  yesterday,  and,  I  thank  God.  in 
tollerable  health,  yet  plagued  still  by  a  most  devilish 
gout. 
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I  desire  to  receive  you.  To  that  end  I  despatch 
a  coach  and  servants  who  shall  take  you  up  at 
Tumham  and  carry  you  to  Derring,  so  that  you  may 
acquaint  me  with  what  is  in  your  mind. 

I  am,  sir,  with  proper  consideration  and  civilty, 
Your  kinsman,  Derringdale. 

I  lost  no  time.  Fresh  horses  were  fetched. 
They  put  my  port  e-man  teau  aboard;  I  entered 
into  that  rich  and  comfortable  coach,  and  away 
we  went,  southward,  with  my  landlord,  a-bowing 
and  servants  gaping  to  see  the  lonely  Coloni^ 
young  man  so  gorgeously  cared  for  by  the  people 
and  equipage  of  a  great  and  powerful  noble¬ 
man. 

WE  BAITED  at  ■•Norrys  and  stayed  at 
night.  Before  noon  the  next  day  we 
entered  my  kinsman’s  estate  through  great 
gates  where  was  a  handsome  lodge,  and  so  came 
to  Derring  Park.  This  v.-as  a  great  house,  hid 
distantly  in  a  vast  park.  I  noticed  deer  under 
the  trees,  very  tame,  and  pheasant,  upon  the 
lawns,  like  those  which  our  Governor  Dongan 
had  in  his  game  park  on  Staten  Island.  And 
there  were  more  servants  to  receive  me  than 
ever  I  had  seen  gathered  at  Colonel  Fletcher’s 
when  he  was  our  governor. 

When  I  descended  from  the  coach  I  was  led 
away  into  this  great,  chilly  house — I  knew  not 
whither,  for  there  seemed  a  multitude  of  halls 
and  corridors  and  passages  and  stairways — but 
at  last  was  shown  into  a  great  chamber  where  a 
very  small  fire  burned. 

Here  a  servant  fetched  me  a  bucket  of  hot 
water  and  another  of  cold,  and  I  made  out  to 
cleanse  me  of  my  journey  and  change  into 
fresh  apparel. 

When  I  was  ready,  and  had  dressed  me  in  my 
new  black  silk  clothes  with  red  and  gold  sleeves 
and  points,  and  which  I  had  commanded  in 
London,  and  with  which  I  wore  a  small  gilded 
sword  which  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  for  gentle¬ 
men — I  followed  a  servant  through  this  huge 
house  to  a  library  set  with  marble  statues  and 
books  on  every  side,  above  which  were  ranged 
portraits  in  gilded  frames. 

I  did  not  see  anybody  in  that  room  until  I 
heard  a  wood  fire  crackling,  and  then  I  saw  the 
top  of  somebody’s  wig  projecting  above  the 
back  of  a  leather  chair  before  the  fire. 

So  I  walked  thither  and  saw  a  very  large 
gentleman  a-warming  of  his  shins,  who  looked 
at  me  in  silence  out  of  a  pair  of  very  bright, 
gray  eyes. 

“Well,”  said  he,  harshly,  “are  you  my 
cousin?” 

“If  you  be  Lord  Derringdale,  I  am,”  said  I. 
“No  other.”  He  bade  me  be  seated.  A 
servant  asked  me  what  wine  I  preferred,  and 
I  chose  a  small  glass  of  sherry. 

“So,”  said  his  lordship,  “you  are  the  Sword- 
master’s  son.” 

“I  have  that  honor.” 


“Had  they  caught  him  they  would  have  sent 
him  to  the  Tower,”  remarked  his  lordship. 
“And  presently  cut  off  his  head,”  he  added. 

I  turned  red  and  hot.  “My  Lord,”  said  I, 
“If  you  are  truly  a  Derringdale  you  would  have 
served  the  Duke  of  York  as  my  father  served 
him.” 

He  blinked  his  bright  eyes  at  me.  “Quite  right, 
cousin,”  said  he.  “But  they  tell  me  you  have 
been  a  quarrelsome  young  man  and  over  quick 
with  your  point  in  New  York.  Is  it  true?” 

“It  was.” 

“Oh,  you  have  mended.” 

“My  Lord,”  said  I,  “it  is  not  in  our  blood  to 
flee  a  quarrel  forced  upon  us.  Or  to  swallow 
injustice  and  lick  our  chops.” 

After  a  silence.  “You  are  a  tall  young  man, 
Mr.  Hazlett,”  he  said,  “and  hardy  and  browned 
deep  o’  the  sun.” 

“The  sun  is  cruel  in  Madagascar.” 

He  nodded.  “Tell  me,”  said  he,  simply. 

When  I  had  told  him  all  to  the  last  word  he 
still  sat  as  he  had  been  sitting  with  hands  clasped 
across  his  beUy,  and  his  brilliant  eyes  fixed  upon 
me  as  steady  as  a  bird  o’  prey’s. 

Minute  after  minute  we  sat  in  silence  after 
my  tale  was  ended,  no  sound,  no  stir  save  once 
when  a  servant  stole  in  to  mend  the  fire. 

-At  length  he  said:  “W'hat  is  it  you  desire?” 

“Counsel,  my  Lord.” 

“Dirck?” 

“Sir,”  said  I,  startled  to  hear  him  use  my 
given  name. 

“Have  you  money?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“That’s  right, 'call  me  sir  or  cousin.  Dammy, 
there  are  too  few  of  us  left.  .  .  .  We’ll  spe^ 
of  that,  too.  .  .  .  Do  you  ROt  need  money?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“By  God,”  said  he,  “then  you  are  the  only 
man  in  England  who  does  not.  .And  he  who 
hath  a  million  is  in  sorest  need — or  so  pre¬ 
tends.  .  .  .  .Are  you  wealthy,  Dirck?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well — to  what  figure?” 

I  told  him  what  I  had  from  The  China  Rose. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “that  is  wealth.  Well,  you 
may  have  to  use  it  all — ever>’  penny — and.  at 
that,  it  should  be  a  gambler’s  hazard  whether 
we  can  save  your  unhappy  sea  captain.” 

“Sir,”  said  I,  “you  may  employ  ever>’  penny 
I  possess.” 

“.And  beggar  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,  if  it  must  come  to  that.” 

“Dirck,”  said  he,  “I  must  tell  you  that  yours 
is  a  gambler's  throw,  and  that  the  great  and 
powerful  folk  you  challenge  are  like  to  play  with 
cogged  dice.” 

“I  cannot  help  it.” 

“No.  I  cannot  help  it,  either.  Nil  des- 
perandum.  You  know  our  motto?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Very  well.  Carr>’  it,”  said  he,  taking  from 
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his  hnger  a  seal  ring  and  giving  it  to  me. 

“Am  I  to  wear  this,  my  Lord?’’  I  asked, 
reddening. 

“You,  and  none  other.” 

“Thank  you  my  Lord — and  cousin.” 

'THERE  came,  then,  a  grave  old  man  all  hung 
A  over  with  gilt  chains,  and  his  lordship  was 
served  with  his  dinner. 

There  was  butcher’s  roast,  and  venison  which 
tasted  unlike  our  own,  and  pheasants  and  part¬ 
ridges — all  having  nothing  of  the  flavor  which 
such  kind  of  birds  possess  in  .America. 

We  drank  Maderia,  French  claret,  and  port. 
We  talked  of  New  York,  and  of  Old  England, 
and  of  Derringdale;  and  he  told  me  that  the 
Eiarldom  would  go  to  a  grandson,  the  Marquis 
of  Norrys,  who  was  with  the  fleet— all  others 
being  dead.” 

“A  tall  fellow  like  yourself,”  said  my  Lord, 
“but  not  as  hardy.  This  mating  of  cousins 
breeds  neither  bone  nor  brain.” 

Well,  after  dinner,  his  lordship  would  have 
hb  forty  winks. 

But  it  was  longer.  And,  in  the  later  after¬ 
noon,  he  mounted  a  great  horse,  and  had  an¬ 
other  fetched  for  me,  and  made  me  ride  with 
him  over  broad  acres  and  downs  all  gold  with 
broom  and  gorse,  and  by  pretty  woo<^nds 
where  little  brooks  ran  down  among  tall  ferns 
and  bracken. 

This  I  was  destined  to  do  many  a  time  with 
my  <fld  kinsman,  and  came  to  know  all  of  Dale- 
shire  as  well  as  I  knew  Manhattan  Island,  and 
Nassau,  and  Westchester. 

It  is  never  very  cold  in  Daleshire,  and  if  a 
light  snow  fall  it  remains  no  longer  than  the 
second  day.  Ponds  seldom  freeze,  and  then  no 
more  than  a  skin  of  ice  forms. 

So  that  winter  of  ’99  seemed  like  a  prolonged 
Indian  summer  in  America,  only  that  the  great 
house  was  chilly  and  the  wood  fires  grateful. 

I  came  to  learn  very  much  about  this  noble 
kinsnuui  of  mine,  and  to  know  him  a  little. 

Once  I  had  thought  him  cold  and  selfish  be¬ 
cause  he  came  not  to  my  father’s  assistance 
when  he  cuffed  the  Duke  of  York,  and,  further, 
never  noticed  him  or  us. 

But  he  told  me  very  bluntly  that  any  Hazlett 
who  got  himself  into  a  pickle  was  supposed  to 
get  out  of  it,  too. 

“Had  your  father  writ  me,”  said  he,  “I 
would  have  done  my  possible.  But  I  knew  he 
never  would.  He  was  a  Hazlett  and  so  am  I. 
He  knew.  And  you,  also,  seem  to  know  our 
traditions.  For  never  have  I  had  a  word  from 
you  on  your  own  account;  and  now  you  come 
here  to  me  only  on  a  mission  for  another.” 

“Sir,”  said  I,  “had  I  known  what  manner 
of  man  you  are  I’d  have  made  the  voyage  loAg 
ago  merely  to  offer  my  respect  and  duty.” 

He  sat  silent  for  a  long  time,  staring  out  at 
the  deer  among  the  beech  trees,  ^\'bat  I  had 


said  on  impulse  was  no  bare  compliment  but 
truth;  but  I  wondered  whether  it  had  not 
pleased  him. 

Still  gazing  at  his  fat  bucks  and  hinds,  he  said 
to  me.  “Have  you  ever  thrust  a  man  through?” 
I  felt  hot  and  shamed.  “Yes,  sir.” 

“Dead?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  have  done  the  like  for  any  sus 

Eicion  of  mine  concerning  you.  And  I  own  1 
arbored  some.  Because  only  one  life  stands 
today  between  yourself  and  Derringdale.” 

I  was  thunderstruck. 

“Norrys,”  he  said.  “No  other,  Dirck.” 
“Sir,”  said  I,  very  hot  and  red.  “On  m\ 
honor  I  have  not  known  it.” 

“Suflicient.  Your  father  being  past  all  hope 
while  any  Stuart  reigned,  I  suppose  he  thought 
it  futile  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you.” 

“He  never  did,  sir.  He  could  not  foresee  the 
end  of  a  dynasty  of  mighty  kings.” 

“Nor  the  advent  of  this  Dutchman,”  re 
marked  his  lordship  with  a  sneer.  Then  he 
gave  me  an  ugly  look: 

“Dammy,”  says  he,  “how  are  we  to  take  this 
dull,  stubborn,  greedy,  sour-belly  of  a  king  who 
dabbles  secretly  in  illegal  trade  and  turns  cow¬ 
ard  with  fright  when  unearthed? 

“The  Commons,  in  full  cr>',  are  at  the  fleeing 
heels  of  Orford  and  Somers.  The  East  India 
Company  are  a-baying  o’  them.  The  Grand 
Mogul  roars  like  one  of  his  owm  wounded  tiger: 
And,  in  New  York,  Bellomont  squeaks  murder 
like  a  cornered  rat.” 

The  chill  of  fear  invaded  me  to  hear  so  great 
and  powerful  a  man  admit  our  desperation. 

After  a  silence,  “Cousin,”  said  he,  veiy 
quietly,  “have  you  ever  considered  that,  if  they 
fetch  your  sea  captain  here  to  try  him,  you,  also 
will  be  involved?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Yet  you  have  never  asked  my  aid  for  your 
self?” 

“I  shift  for  myself,  sir.” 

He  nodded,  “A  real  Hazlett.  Nil  desperan 
dum.  All  the  same,  it  concerns  us  all.  Do  you 
think  I’ll  stand  by  a-twiddle-thumbs  if  they 
try  to  hang  a  Hazlett?” 

“Sir,”  said  I,  “if  they  attempt  to  take  me 
they  shall  only  take  me  when  I  fall  dead.” 

“I  know  that,  too,”  said  he,  “but  they  would 
gibbet  your  body.  Shall  a  Hazlett  swing  in 
chains  betwist  high  tide  and  low?” 

I  FELT  a  little  shudder  invade  me.  I  had 
never  thought  of  that. 

There  ensued  a  long  and  terrible  silence. 
Then: 

“My  cousin,”  I  whispered,  “I  must  ask  j'our 
aid  after  all — but  only  when  I  lie  dead  o’  the'r 
swords.  Then— be  pleased  to  protect  me — for 
the  family’s  sake.” 

Then  the  old  Earl  swore  and  damned  and 
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cursed  and  pledged  the  faith  and  honor  of  the 
mother  who  bore  him  that  neither  this  Royal 
poltroon  nor  any  peer  of  the  realm,  nor  any 
Court  ot  Admiralty  in  England  should  attempt 
the  honor  of  a  Hazlett. 

Said  he.  “If,  with  your  fortune,  I  can  buy 
off  these  terrified  gentlemen,  who  have  set  up 
this  howling  for  your  captain’s  head  to  save 
their  own,  then  I  shall  do  so.  I  doubt  it  pos¬ 
sible,  so  powerful  the  rats  unearthed,  so  wild 
with  fear  are  they,  so  terrible  the  world-wide 
hue  and  cry  they  have  raised  to  make  Captain 
Kidd  not  only  their  victim,  but  they  design  to 
leave  his  very  name  to  posterity  as  a  type  of  all 
nithless  and  bloody  pirates.  So  that  when¬ 
ever  men  mention  pirates,  all  shall  think  of 
Captain  Kidd. 

“I  shall  use  every'  atom  of  influence  I  possess, 

I  shall  employ  your  money,  and  if  need  be,  my 
own.  * 

“I  shall  fight  like — like  a  Hazlett.  But  I 
would  be  a  fool  to  disguise  from  myself  that  I 
shall  have  the  Dutch  King  of  England  for  my 
adversary.  And,  as  his  allies-,  many  of  the 
greatest  lords  in  the  lands  who  are  concerned 
only  in  keeping  their  own  skirts  clean  and  their 
sacred  bodies  out  o’  the  Tower,  and  are  resolved 
to  convict  and  execute  your  captain  whether 
he  be  guilty  or  no.” 

“Sir,  what  of  the  two  French  passes?” 

“Dirck,  dead  men  tell  no  tales.” 

“Dead  men,  who  are  innocent,  never  had  any 
tales  to  tell,  sir.” 

“It’s  all  one  to  those  who  are  determined  to 
hang  him.” 

“You  believe  they  mean  to  carry  it  that 
far?” 

“I  do,  Dirck.” 

“My  God,”  said  I,  “hang  a  man  who  never 
took  a  penny  unlawfully  and  can  prove  it.  \ 
man  who  never  did  an  act  of  piracy  in  all  his 
life,  and  can  prove  it.” 

“My  young  cousin,  you  have  not  lived  as 
long  as  I  have  in  this  same  selfish  and  cowardly 
world.” 

“Sir — but  the  French  passes?” 

“Yes,  I  know.  But  you  shall  remember  that 
it  was  this  same  Dutch  King  who  sat  silent  and 
let  poor,  honest,  gallant,  devoted  Leisler  hang.” 

My  heart  froze. 

He  said,  “They  had  not  an  atom  of  proof 
against  him.  But  plenty  of  proof  of  his  inno¬ 
cence.  Why,  then,  did  they  hang  poor  Leisler? 
I  shall  tell  you,  because  Captain  Leisler  had  had 
the  effrontery  to  challenge  and  defy  the  sacred 
caste  of  rank  and  aristocracy,  .-^nd  they  never 
forgave  him.  That  was  what  sent  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Leisler  to  the  scaffold — the  vengeance 
of  the  great  lords  of  the  New  World  manors. 
He,  a  plain  man,  had  ventured  to  face  them 
down  and  stand  loyally  for  King  and  religion. 

“He  was  guiltless.  He  had  proof  of  his  in¬ 
nocence.  But  they  hanged  him  in  the  rain. 


.\nd  this  same,  stolid  King  sat  silent  in  ap¬ 
proval. 

“Dirck,  I  have  to  say  thb  shameful  thing  of 
my  own  caste — and  yours.  And  that  b  why  I 
have  chosen  to  withdraw  from  the  Court  of  thb 
Dutch  King.  Not  that  1  am  any  bigot  or  Jac¬ 
obite  unreconciled.  No.  But  car^  to  have 
no  traffic  with  this  same  king.  .\nd  am  justi¬ 
fied  now,  in  the  sordid  discovery  that  he  has 
been  besmirched  by  hb  paltry  trade  with  a 
share-company  whose  charter  b  improper,  il¬ 
legal,  and  contemptible.” 

“Sir,”  said  I,  “yet  it  cannot  ever  be  that, 
with  these  two  French  passes  before  them,  any 
jury  could  find  my  captain  guilty,  and  any  judge 
sentence  him.” 

“Let  us  do  our  best,”  said  he.  “If  I  db- 
courage  you,  then  it  b  only  to  ease  the  blow  if 
it  must  fall.  MeanwhUe  let  me  write  my  letters 
and  pay  my  secret  visits  and  handle  what 
money  we  have  to  best  advantage.  .And  do 
you  keep  to  Derring  Park  and  stray  not  outside, 
for  I  be  very  jealous  concerning  what  b  toward 
in  England,  and  am,  perhaps,  in  some  slight 
peril  myself  if  king  or  mob  start  any  rumor  of 
Jacobite  activity  in  the  land.” 

“My  God,  sir,”  said  I,  “I  would  not  be  the 
cause  of  any  trouble  to  thb  house.” 

“Thb  roof,”  said  he  haughtily,  “b  broad 
enough  to  cover  every  Hazlett.  Concern 
yourself  not  at  all,  cousin.  I’ll  look  to  my  own 
walb  and  moat.  I  care  not  who  b  King  in  En¬ 
gland,  he'll  have  both  hands  full  if  he  meddle 
with  a  Derringdale.” 

Late  that  night  a  messenger  arrived  at  Der¬ 
ring  Park  from  London. 

Presently  my  lord  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his 
bed  chamber. 

“Dirck,”  said  he,  “His  Majesty’s  ship  Roches¬ 
ter,  Captain  Ellis,  hath  been  despatched  to  New 
York,  to  bring  your  captain  hither  for  hb  trial.’’ 

NOW  all  of  this  winter,  and  during  the 
spring  of  1700,  popular  feeling  became 
wrought  up  to  a  degree  astounding,  and  parties 
were  formed  in  England,  and  took  sides  regard¬ 
ing  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Captain  Kidd- 
His  name  and  hb  pretendeil  exploits  were  in 
ever>body’s  mouths.  Wild  rumors  filled  the 
air.  Some  said  that  the  noble  lords  accused 
were  conspiring  with  the  ministiy  to  escape  the 
investigation  and  trial  by  setting  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  to  a  pardon  for  Captain 
Kidd. 

This  rumor  exasperated  the  opposition  party, 
and  they  resolved  to  hang  my  captain  at  any 
cost  if  only  to  prove  the  ministers  and  noble 
lords  as  guilty  as  the  poor  sea  captain. 

No  sooner  did  thb  situation  develop  than  the 
cowardly  minbters  abandoned  Captain  Kidd  to 
his  fate,  in  terror  lest  any  attempt  to  shield  him 
might  react  to  their  own  prejudices,  and  they 
even  began  to  fawn  on  the  opposition  to  show 
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more  zeal  than  any  others  to  bring  my  captain 
to  the  scaffold. 

What  chance  could  he  have  of  a  fair  trial? 

The  bill  of  impeachment  against  the  noble 
lords  was  not  carried,  though  their  share-com¬ 
pany  was  bitterly  censured,  and  their  Royal 
commission  and  grants  were  pronounced  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  England  and  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

All  these  things  I  learned  at  Derringdale 
where  now,  for  my  kinsman’s  sake,  I  lay  close, 
because  an  order  of  arrest  had  been  issued 
against  me  in  America,  and  all  Colonial  gover¬ 
nors  and  officials  were  commanded  to  take  me. 

This  alarming  news  I  had  from  Mr.  Emott  to 
whom  I  had  written,  and  who,  when  he  wrote, 
addressed  his  letters  to  me  as  Richard  Norrys, 
as  did  Sancia  always.  But  there  was  more 
amazing  news. 

He  wrote,  further,  that  my  Lord  Bellomont 
had  heard  that  measures  were  threatening  to 
bring  about  his  recall,  and  perhaps  disgrace, 
because  of  his  share  in  the  enterprise  of  the 
Adventure  Galley; 

That  his  lordship  was  become  so  agitated 
that  he  had  sicken^  at  the  prospect,  and  had 
died  of  it  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Emott  wrote  me. 
And,  further,  that  the  elegant  and  mincing 
John  Nanfan  was  acting  as  Governor  of  New 
York  in  his  stead. 

Bellomont  dead.  Robert  Livingston  in  dis¬ 
grace.  Lord  Orford  and  Somers  besmirched 
and  silenced.  The  king  in  a  sullen  panic.  And 
my  captain  in  chains,  and  to  be  tried  for  piracy. 
And  I,  now,  a  proscribed  man,  a  fugitive  from 
the  law,  and  now  forced  to  hide  myself  in  En¬ 
gland  where  nobody  supposed  me  to  be. 

My  God,  what  an  ill-omened  voyage  was  the 
Adventure  Galley's.  And  to  what  a  miserable 
pass  had  it  brought  all  who  engaged  in  it,  inno¬ 
cent  and  guilty  alike — the  innocent  to  fight  for 
their  lives,  the  guilty  to  urge  their  deaths  to 
avoid  disgrace  or  prison  for  themselves. 

To  Lord  Derringdale  I  showed  this  letter. 
He  also  had  news  for  me,  that  a  week  ago  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  an  express  from 
Bristol  that  Captain  Kidd  with  thirty-three 
“other”  pirates,  were  arrived  in  the  Channel 
from  Boston,  in  order  to  be  tried  for  robbing 
the  Great  Mogul  of  his  ship,  the  Kedah  Mer¬ 
chant,  and  that  my  captain  was  now  in  London. 

“My  Lord,”  I  exclaimed,  “I  must  go  to  my 
captain.” 

“To  what  purpose?”  said  he.  “Your  testi¬ 
mony  would  only  harm  him  because  you  are  his 
son-in-law — or  would  be  in  that  relation  in  pub¬ 
lic  estimation. 

“Further,  you  were  an  officer  on  his  ship,  and 
if  his  rascal  crew  determine  to  swear  away  his 
life,  then  they  would  also  swear  away  yours, 
and  you  could  not  help  yourself  and  must  injure 
him.” 

“How  can  I  desert  him  now?”  said  I. 


“By  running  to  him,  Dirck;  which  would 
hasten  his  ruin.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  }-ou 
must  do  it  here,  not  in  Newgate  Prison.” 

“My  God,  is  he  in  Newgate?”  . 

“Yes,  Dirck.  He  has  been  examined  before 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate.  He  made  petition  to  have 
his  irons  taken  off,  and  this  h^  been  granted 
him.” 

Nobody  ever  can  know  what  rage  and 
bitterness  I  knew  in  that  hour. 

I  could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  in  prison, 
here  in  En^and,  and  I  not  go  to  him  to  hearten 
him  and,  with  him  and  by  his  side,  face  a  com¬ 
mon  fate — either  freedom  or  condemnation. 
Yet  dared  not  seek  him  because  of  my  love  for 
him;  or,  because  of  any  sentimental  impulse, 
risk  a  harm  to  him  by  surrendering  my  person 
to  the  law. 

My  noble  kinsman  was  very  sorry  for  me,  and 
very  kind. 

Every  day  he  informed  me  of  what  steps  he 
was  taking  in  my  captain’s  behalf,  how  he  had 
gained  the  ear  of  this  gentleman  through  in¬ 
terest,  or  of  that  noble  lord  through  gold. 

“Dirck,”  says  he,  grimly,  “we  bribe  to  ob¬ 
tain  common  justice.  Whether  or  no  we  be¬ 
come  criminal  by  so  doing,  I  leave  to  God  who  is 
supreme  Justice  and  who  knows  your  mind  and 
mine.  I  would  not  pay  a  penny  to  buy  an 
honest  opinion,  yet  I  pay  great  sums  out  of  your 
fortune  to  purchase  justice  from  rascals,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way.” 

“Lay  out  every  penny  I  possess,  sir,  because 
God  sees  what  we  are  about  and  I  am  not 
afraid.” 

And  now  here  is  a  strange  and  sad  matter  to 
relate.  For  neither  my  noble  kinsman  nor  I 
ever  dreamed  that  Captain  Kidd  needed  money, 
he  being  wealthy  and  his  estate  very  ample  to 
furnish  him  as  he  required. 

Yet  his  enemies  had  so  treacherously  man¬ 
aged  that  he  could  not  come  by  any  mone\-, 
though  patiently  awaiting  and  expecting  it  b>’ 
every  ship.  And,  at  last,  was  forced  to  ask  an 
allowance  for  charges  of  his  defense,  and  was 
awarded  £50.  Oh,  God!  and  I  spending  ni\ 
fortune  like  water  to  bribe  the  ravening  iSjasts 
who  might  be  turned  aside  by  gold  from  hunt¬ 
ing  him  to  his  death! 

But  I  run,  again,  too  swiftly,  with  my  pc‘n. 
and  see  blood  already  on  it  where  ink  should 
drip.  .  .  .  God  keep  us  all. 

Well,  all  that  spring  and  summer  my  captain 
w'as  held  a  close  prisoner  till  the  sitting  of  the 
Parliament,  to  the  end  that  they  might  ha\e 
examination  of  him. 

My  noble  kinsman  and  I  labored  in  secrej  in 
his  behalf,  and  came  at  many  through  justice 
and  reason,  and  others  through  meaner  motives. 

For  the  sake  of  their  innocent  families,  I  shall 
not  tell  you  the  names  of  those  great  folk  we 
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bribed  to  keep  their  dishonored  hands  from  my 
captain’s  throat.  No.  Some  betrayed  us  after 
all.  Some  took  their  price  and  performed  that 
which  they  ought  to  have  done  because  it  was 
right  and  just. 

These  know  who  they  are  and  what  of  in¬ 
famy  they  have  accomplished.  I  need  not 
publish  it  here.  They  know.  Let  them  live 
on  in  that  knowledge. 

Thus  my  fortune  went.  All  of  it.  I  drew 
even  what  savings  I  had  from  my  father,  and 
which  my  dear,  prudent  mother  had  invested. 
All  went  into  the  hungry  jaws  of  human  wolves 
who  had  been  bent  on  hunting  my  captain  to  a 
bloody  end. 

I  tell  you  this  not  to  make  merit  of  it,  but  to 
show  you  how  instant  was  the  need  in  this  vast, 
wild,  and  wicked  tumult  that  had  burst  out  in 
England  over  my  captain,  and  the  clamor  before 
Pilate  was  no  fiercer,  I  think,  so  cruelly  and  so 
ingeniously  had  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  ministry  inflamed  all  England  and  America 
against  one  poor,  honest,  Scotch  sea  captain. 

To  the  point  that  the  whole  world  rang 
with  the  name  of  Captain  Kidd  the  Pirate. 
And  my  dear,  simple-minded  and  beloved 
friend  was  already  condemned  ere  the  charge  for 
which  he  was  to  answer  had  been  read  against 
him. 

.All  these  months  I  had  been  tortured  to 
know  what  was  become  of  my  captain’s  lady, 
and  of  my  Sancia,  and  of  little  Betty,  and  how 
they  bore  this  blow. 

By  every  ship  I  wrote  to  Sancia  with  all  the 
cheer  and  hope  that  I  was  able,  and  at  last  her 
letters  in  reply  arrived,  gallant  letters,  breath¬ 
ing  dauntless  courage  and  faith  in  God,  and 
trust  in  me  that  I  did  my  utmost. 

She  told  me  that  her  mother  was  ill  with  the 
grief  of  it,  that  they  had  removed  from  their 
fine  house  and  were  withdrawn  to  a  quiet  farm 
in  East  Jersey  where  was  none  to  annoy  them 
with  curiosity,  or  stare  at  the  family  of  the 
notorious  Captain  Kidd. 

It  was  pitiful — sad  past  all  belief — that  the 
fierce  impertinence  and  stupid  credulity  of  the 
world  should  drive  these  ladies  and  this  little 
child  out  of  their  home  and  cause  them  to  hide 
them  away  where  was  no  importunity  and  no 
inhumanity  to  shrink  from. 

My  Sancia  was  in  dreadful  alarm  to  know  if 
I  were  secure,  having  heard  of  the  order  out  for 
my  arrest.  Only  that — her  tender  and  deep 
concern  for  my  safety — tempered  her  brave 
letter  with  any  fear. 

So  I  wrote  instantly  to  reassuie  her. 

■  My  God,  what  a  summer.  In  July  we  heard 
that  the  jewels  alone  taken  aboard  my  captain’s 
sloop  had  been  valued  at  £30,000. 

In  September  my  noble  kinsman  went  to 
London.  He  was  admitted  to  see  Captain  Kidd. 
He  told  him  all  concerning  me  and  what  we  were 
attempting.  My  captain  approved. 


While  there,  my  kinsman  learned  that  the 
Mogul,  through  Cogi  Baba,  would  press  his 
claims  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
would  swear  the  Kedah  Merchant  wiis  his  and 
carried  cargo  valued  at  more  than  £100,000; 
that  Cogi  Baba  had  papers  out  of  India  to  es¬ 
tablish  these  claims,  and  would  show  every 
minutest  particular  of  the  taking  of  that  great 
ship,  and  that  it  could  be  establ^ed  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Kidd  did  conspire  with  Mr.  Henry  Boul¬ 
ton,  a  known  pirate,  to  rob  the  ship  in  the  West 
Indies  and  there  bum  her,  which  had  been  done. 

These  lies  drove  me  nigh  distracted,  yet  who 
was  there  to  controvert  them?  Not  the  muti¬ 
nous  rogues  who  had  been  our  crew  and  who 
never  would  damn  themselves  to  admit  the 
truth  concerning  my  captain. 

Yet,  God  be  thanked,  there  were  the  two 
French  passes  to  confound  the  Grand  Mogul, 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  perjured  ras¬ 
cals  who  were  certain  to  swear  away  my  cap¬ 
tain’s  life  to  save  their  own. 

It  was  not  until  March,  in  1701  that  at  last 
the  Commons  examined  my  poor  captain. 

That  Persian  merchant,  as  he  call^  himself, 
Cogi  Baba,  appeared  there,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Grand  Mogul  accused  my  captain  of 
robbing  his  master  in  those  seas  to  the  value 
of  more  than  £150,000. 

In  April  my  captain  was  again  examined  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons,  and  again  re¬ 
manded  to  Newgate. 

"DUT  the  next  day  a  very  alarming  thing  oc- 
^  *  curred ;  my  noble  kinsman,  deeming  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  Captain  Kidd  in  person  to  acquaint 
him  with  our  efforts  and  the  general  situation 
had  been  forced  to  bribe  a  certain  person  of  con¬ 
siderable  consequence  who,  in  turn,  agreed  to 
keep  his  visit  to  my  captain  a  secret. 

Now,  somehow,  a  common  turnkey  of  New¬ 
gate  got  wind  that  something  of  the  sort  had 
been  done,  and  this  fellow  ran  to  his  petty  pa¬ 
tron,  to  tell  it,  and  the  patron  to  another,  who 
carried  it  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  had  been  Lord  Derringdale’s  ruin,  and  my 
captain’s,  and  mine,  only  that  this  turnkey  mis¬ 
took  my  lord  fo*"  Lord  Halifax. 

Here,  was  an  uproar  in  London.  And  the 
House,  being  acquainted  that  Captain  Kidd  had 
received  Lord  Halifax  into  his  cell  in  Newgate 
Prison,  called  before  them  the  turnkey,  and 
then  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  who  said  that  the 
fellow  was  a  liar,  that  he  knew  Lord  Halifax  by 
sight,  and  never  had  seen  him  with  Captain 
Kidd.  Yet  the  Commons  still  distrusted  the 
keeper,  and  the  mob  cried  out  that  Lord  Halifax 
be  summoned.  But  he  disdained  to  notice  the 
matter,  and  so,  you  see,  how  near  we  came  to  a 
disaster. 

My  Lord  told  me  a  few  days  later  that  a 
motion  had  been  made  to  the  House  to  declare 
the  grant  made  to  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  and 
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others,  to  be  null  and  void.  But  they  would 
not  vote  for  it. 

Then  the  vote  was  taken,  and  carried,  re¬ 
questing  the  King  to  institute  instant  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Captain  Kidd  for  piracy  and 
murder. 

And  that  night  I  could  not  sleep,  so  horrible 
it  seemed  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
have  done  this  wicked  and  senseless  thing  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  they  had  to  the  contrary. 


10RD  DERRINGDALE  sent  for  me  and 

^  told  me  that  there  wp<s  a  nimnr  in  Tr»ndnn 


told  me  that  there  was  a  rumor  in  London 
that  I  had  escaped  from  Boston  and  might  be 
hiding  in  England  where  I  had  noble  and  pow¬ 
erful  relatives. 

Further,  he  said  that  on  the  roads  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  estate  suspicious  looking  folk 
had  been  noticed  loitering,  and  that  they  might 
be  bailiffs. 

My  lord  seemed  much  perturbed  and  begged 
me  to  keep  the  house,  “For,”  said  he,  “if  they 
discover  and  take  you,  not  only  might  your  lib¬ 
erty  and  even  your  life  be  forfeited,  but  yoiu"  ar¬ 
rest  would,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  do  an  incite 
harm  to  the  case  of  Captain  Kidd.” 

This  took  me  aback  and  saddened  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  been  firmly  resolved  to  attend  the 
trial  of  my  captain  and  observe  for  myself 
whether  it  might  aid  his  cause  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree  if  I  discovered  myself  to  him  or  to  his  legal 
advisers. 

I  told  my  lord  what  had  been  my  purpose, 
and  he  replied  that  it  would  have  bem  fatal  to 
me,  to  my  captain,  and  to  himself. 

Nor  dared  he  himself  attend  since  the  inquiry 
concerning  my  Lord  Halifax,  for  the  accused 
turnkey  surely  would  have  recognized  him  to 
the  prejudice  of  my  captain’s  case. 

However,  both  Dr.  Wdish  and  Mr.  Lemmon, 
who  were  my  captain’s  legal  advisers,  were  in 
the  confidence  and  pay  of  my  noble  kinsman, 
and  it  was  through  them  that  we  now  received 
secret  information  concerning  this  case — some¬ 
times  by  post,  sometimes  by  express — for  they 
were  told  to  spare  no  expense. 

Thus  we  learned  that  the  twelve  seamen  im¬ 
prisoned  with  my  captain,  all  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  him  through  the  mutiny  of  his  crew, 
had  been  approached  repeatedly  with  promises 
of  pardon  if  any  among  them  would  turn  king’s 
evidence  against  my  captain.  And,  to  the 
eternal  credit  of  these  poor  fellows,  not  one  of 
them  was  induced  to  swear  falsely  against 
him. 

This  fact  would  have  heartened  us,  but  im- 
fortunately,  those  two  rogues  Bradenham  and 
Palmer,  had  been  apprehended,  and  they  had 
agreed  to  be  witnesses  against  my  captain  if 
they  were  pardoned,  although  both  had  been 
mutineers  aboard  us,  and  had  deserted  us  at 
Madagascar  to  join  the  pirate  Bob  CuUiford, 
who  flew  the  bloody  flag. 


Still,  I  could  not  suppose  that  any  judge  and 
jury  would  believe  such  rogues. 

But  there  was,  under  the  law,  a  greater  hard¬ 
ship  for  my  captain  to  endure:  persons  accused 
in  criminal  cases  are  forced  to  conduct  their  own 
defense  and  they  may  not  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  to  examine  or  cross  examine  wit¬ 
nesses,  or  to  analyse  or  comment  upon  any 
question  of  fact. 

So  my  captain’s  counsel  would  only  be  per 
mitted  to  address  the  Court  on  question  of  law. 

For  this  is  our  English  law,  that  the  judge 
shall  elucidate  the  facts,  and  therefore  a  pris¬ 
oner  needs  no  counsel,  and  the  jury  may  be 
trusted  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  reasonable 
doubt. 

Wdl,  the  day  came  when  they  brought  my 
captain  to  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  My 
Lord  and  I  were  averted  of  it  and  all  that  day, 
in  the  garden  at  Derring,  we  paced  the  sward 
awaiting  some  word  by  some  one  of  the  corps 
of  secret  messengers  engaged  to  ride  express 
and  carry  us  a  copy  in  long  hand  made  from  the 
shorthand  report  of  the  trial. 

For  Lord  Derringdale  had  so  arranged  it  that 
we  were  to  learn  as  soon  as  possible  what  was 
developing,  and  the  expresses  were  grooms  and 
stable  lads  wearing  his  own  livery,  who  had 
been  sent  to  London  with  horses  for  this  pur 
pose,  and  whom  no  bailiffs  dared  stop  or  qucs 
tion. 

Nobody  arrived  that  day,  but  in  the  mom 
ing  I  was  abroad  at  sunrise,  and  an  express  gal 
loped  to  the  house  with  a  sealed  packet  from 
London,  and  I  took  it  and  ran  to  my  lord  in  his 
chamber  where  he  was  at  chocolate  and  his  legs 
in  a  basin  of  hot  water. 

So  he  cleared  the  room  of  servants,  and  1 
locked  the  door,  and  he  bade  me  open  the 
packet  and  read  it  aloud  to  him. 

It  was  a  hasty,  confused  screed  from  Dr. 
Oldish  writ  in  great  consternation  and  perplex 
ity  of  mind: 

They  are  deliberately  withholding  Captain  Kidd’s 
papers  and  the  two  French  passes  wluch  the  late 
Lord  Bellomont  sent  to  the  Admiralty  and  which 
were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  House  had  ordered  these  to  be  delivered 
again  to  the  Admiralty,  and,  in  particular,  the  two 
French  passes  on  which  our  client  chiefly  relies  to 
prove  he  was  justified  in  taking  the  two  prizes. 

Now  these  two  French  passes  are  not  to  be  found, 
the  Secretary'  of  the  Admiralty  has  no  knowledge 
of  them,  they  were  before  the  Commons,  now  they 
have  disappeared. 

My  Lord,  Captain  Kidd  is  in  a  very  serious  plight 
if  they  have  robbed  him  of  these  passes. 

We  face  aihostile  court.  All  seem  to  be  against  us. 

You  shall  see  by  the  example  I  show  you,  verba¬ 
tim,  taken  from  the  short-hand  when  Captain  Kidd 
addressed  his  judges.  Said  Kidd;  “May  it  please 
your  Lordships  I  desire  you  to  permit  me  to  have 
counsel.”  Sir  S.  Lovel,  the  Recorder,  frowmed;  and, 
said  he,  “What  would  you  have  counsel  for?” 

Says  Kidd:  “My  Ix)rd,  I  have  some  matter  of  law 
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relating  to  the  indictmentj  and  I  desire  I  may  have 
counsel  to  plead  it.” 

Said  Dr.  Oxenden  with  contempt:  “What  matter 
of  law  can  you  have?” 

Then  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  spoke  sharply,  “How 
does  he  know  what  he  is  charged  with?  I  have  not 
told  him.” 

Verbatim  short-hand  follows: 

Recorder  to  prisoner:  You  must  let  the  Court 
know  what  are  these  matters  of  law  before  you  can 
have  counsel. 

Kidd:  I  know  what  I  mean.  I  desire  to  put  ofiE 
my  trial  as  long  as  I  can,  till  I  can  get  my  evidence 
ready.  I  beg  your  lordship’s  patience;  I  had  a  couple 
of  French  passes  which  I  must  make  use  of. 

Recorder:  That  is  not  a  matter  of  law. 

Kidd:  I  sent  for  them  but  I  could  not  have  them. 

Dr.  Oxenden:  Where  are  they? 

Kidd:  I  brought  them  to  my  Lord  Bellomont. 

Recorder:  Mr.  Kidd,  the  Court  sees  no  reason  to 
put  off  your  trial.  You  must  plead. 

Kidd:  If  your  lordship  will  permit  those  papers 
to  be  read  to  justify  me — 

Recorder  {harshly):  Mr.  Kidd,  you  must  plead. 

Kidd:  Why,  1  cannot  plead  until  I  have  my  pa¬ 
pers — 

Mr.  Lemmon  {one  of  his  counsel):  He  ought  to 
have  his  papers. 

Mr.  Coniers  {one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
sharply):  Mr.  Lemmon,  you  are  not  to  appear  for 
him  until  he  pleads!  He  must  plead  to  the  indict- 
taent. 

Kidd:  It  is  hard  if  my  papers  be  kept  from  me  and 
I  am  forced  to  plead — 

Clerk  of  Arraigns  {loudly):  Silence!  Silence! 

.  Kidd:  My  papers  have  been  seized  and  I  cannot 
make  my  defense  without  them.  I  desire  my  trial  to 
be  put  off  imtil  I  can  have  my  p»apers. 

Recorder:  If  he  won’t  plead,  there  must  be  judg¬ 
ment  entered. 

Kidd:  My  Lord,  I  insist  upon  my  French  passes. 
Pray  let  me  have  them. 

Recorder:  Mr.  Kidd,  I  must  tell  you  that,  if  you 
will  not  plead,  you  must  have  judgment  against  you. 

Kidd:  If  your  lordship  would  permit  those  French 
passes  to  be  read,  they  would  justify  me.  If  I  plead, 
without  them,  I  shall  be  accessory  to  my  own  death. 

Recorder  {angrily):  You  are  accessory  to  your  own 
death  if  you  do  not  plead. 

Kidd:  My  lord,  woiild  you  have  me  plead  and 
have  no  vindication  by  me?  I  can  not — 

Clerk  of  Arraigns:  Will  you  make  silence  there. 
SILENCE  in 

So  horrified  and  .enraged  was  I  t<f  read  of 
such  monstrous  unfairness  that  I  scarce  found 
voice  to  continue.  I  gazed  upon  Lord  Derring- 
dale,  and  he  on  me,  as  though  these  were  in¬ 
credible  things  that  Dr.  Oldish  wrote  down  for 
us  to  read. 

After  a  silence  I  turned  the  letter  and  read 
on: 

My  Lord,  they  so  bullied  and  perplexed  Captain 
Kidd  that  finally  they  forced  him  to  plead,  not 
guilty. 

Then  came  a  thunderbolt,  for  there  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  two  indictments,  and  the  first  that  was  read 
to  Captain  Kidd  did  charge  him  with  the  murder  of 
his  gunner,  William  Moore. 


Murder?  My,  God,  he  had  been  justified  in  pis¬ 
tolling  this  mutineer. 

Captain  Kidd  was  astounded.  As  for  me,  I  knew 
now  what  that  villainous  Clerk  of  Arrmgns  had 
meant  when  he  said  that  Captain  Kidd  did  not  yet 
know  what  he  was  charged  with. 

But  how  could  he  dream  of  such  a  charge?  Be¬ 
cause,  if  it  had  been  murder,  why,  murder  was  a 
hanging  offense  in  America,  and  why  had  Lord  Bel¬ 
lomont  not  had  him  accused,  indicted,  and  tried* 
there? 

If  he  were  to  be  tried  for  murder  here,  why  had  no 
notice  of  this  charge  been  given  him? 

Well,  my  Lord,  as  soon  as  Captain  Kidd  found  his 
voice  he  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Then  Mr.  Lemmon  and  I  were  assigned  him  as 
counsel,  and  I  addressed  the  Court,  begging  their 
lordships  to  postpone  the  trial  until  we  could  come 
by  our  two  French  passes. 

(Follows  verbatim,  short-hand  report): 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Ward:  W’here  are  these  passes? 

Mr.  Lemmon:  Why,  we  cannot  tell  yet,  whether 
they  are  in  the  Admiralty'  or  that  Mr.  jor^ell  hath 
them. 

Justice  Powel:  What  ship  was  it  that  had  a  French 
pass? 

Mr.  Lemmon:  The  Kedah  Merchant — the  same  he 
was  indicted  for. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Ward:  You  ought  to  show  cause 
why  ti?al  should  be  put  off,  otherwise,  it  can’t  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

The  Solicitor  General:  Let  him  be  tried  for  mur¬ 
der  then,  where  there  is  no  pretense  of  mi^^ing 
passes. 

Clerk  of  Arraigns:  W’illiam  Kidd,  you  are  now  to 
be  tried  for  murder.  The  jury  is  going  to  be  sworn. 
If  you  have  any  cause  of  exception  you  may  speak 
to  them  as  they  come  to  the  Book. 

Kidd  {said  sorrowfully):  I  shall  challenge  none.  I 
know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  ^ey  all  are 
honest  men. 

Then  Captain  Kidd  arose  in  simple  dignitx  to 
open  his  own  defense. 

He  said  in  his  pleasant,  honest  way: 

“My  lords;  I  was  a  merchant  in  New  York,  in  g(KMi 
repute  and  in  good  circumstances  when  I  was  solic¬ 
it^  to  engage,  under  royal  commission,  to  suppress 
piracy. 

“I  had  no  need  to  turn  pirate  myself. 

“My  crew  were  desperate  characters  and  they  mu¬ 
tinied  against  me.  I  lost  all  control  over  them. 
They  did  as  they  pleased.  They  threatened  to  kill 
me  in  my  cabin.  Ninety-five  deserted  me  for  Culli- 
ford. 

“I  had  not  enough  left  to  bring  my  prizes  before  a 
court  to  have  them  condemned. 

“My  commission  was  under  the  Broad  Seal,  and 
my  prizes  carried  French  passes.” 

'  Then,  concerning  the  act  for  which  he  had  been 
so  suddenly  and  monstrously  indicted. 

“I  will  inform  the  Court,”  said  he,  “of  the  facts 
precisely  as  they  occurred. 

“We  were  still  within  three  miles  of  the  Dutch 
ship,  and  the  men  were  still  in  a  state  of  mutiny 
and  clamoring  for  her  capture. 

“My  gunner,  William  hloore,  addressing  the  mu¬ 
tineers,  said  that  he  could  propwse  a  plan  to  take  her 
with  no  danger  to  ourselves. 

“  ‘.\nd  how  is  that  to  be  done?’  I  inquired. 
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“He  said  that  I  was  to  invite  the  Dutch  ship’s  cap¬ 
tain  and  officers  aboard  me,  and  take  ’em  to  my 
cabin.  Then  he  and  the  crew  could  board  and  plun¬ 
der  the  Dutchman,  and  I  and  my  officers  could  swear 
that  we  had  never  boarded  her  nor  seen  her  plun¬ 
dered.  To  this  I  replied,  ‘That  would  be  Judas-like 
treachery  to  rob  that  ship  pretending  friendship.’ 

“Moore  said  angrily, ‘We  have  not  other  resources. 
You  have  brought  us  to  utter  ruin!’ 

‘“Shall  we  commit  this  crime  because  we  are 
poor?’  I  asked. 

“Upon  this,  Moore  and  the  mutineers  became  so 
violent  that  I  seized  a  slush-bucket  which  chanced 
to  be  at  hand  and  struck  him. 

“Had  I  premeditated  his  death  I  would  not  have 
used  such  a  weapon.  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  killed 
him.  I  never  meant  to.” 

Well,  my  Lord,  this  was  a  simple  and  manly  state¬ 
ment,  but  all  the  Court  was  against  us,  and  Mr. 
Lemmon  and  I  perceived  very  plainly  that,  it  bei^ 
determined  to  hang  Captain  Kidd  at  all  odds,  wit¬ 
nesses  were  brow-beaten,  and  the  jury  most  wick¬ 
edly  and  unfairly  instructed. 

It  was  not  even  proven  that  Moore  died  of  the 
blow,  for  he  was  a  filthy  and  sickly  fellow,  and  had 
been  ill. 

The  rogue,  Bradenham,  the  ship’s*surgeon,  tes¬ 
tified  against  Captain  Kidd,  and  when  the  captain 
quietly  asked  him  if  he  himself  had  not  been  one  of 
the  mutineers,  the  evil  old  Lord  Chief  Baron  Ward 
interrupted  sneeringly; 

“CapUun  Kidd,  do  you  infer  that,  even  if  Mr. 
Bradenham  was  a  mutineer,  it  was  lawful  for  you  to 
kiU  Mr.  Moore?” 

Then  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  siunmed  up  very 
harshly  against  my  client: 

“//  a  man  bill  another,”  he  began,  '‘without  provo¬ 
cation  or  reasonable  cause,  the  law  presumes  and  im¬ 
plies  malice.  And  then  such  a  hiding  will  be  murder!” 

God  forgive  this  wicked  old  judge,  for  he  charged 
the  jury  most  strangely,  and  venomously,  and  un¬ 
fairly.  I  know  not  whether  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Ward  be  only  stupid  and  not  an  evil  man,  but  he 
seems  smart  enough  regarding  his  own  interests. 

So,  my  Lord,  this  jury  retired,  and  now  has  re¬ 
turned  with  the  astounding  verdict  of  guilty. 

Captain  Kidd,  even  yet,  has  not  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand. 

He  sits  in  his  cell  staring  at  the  floor,  but  answers 
civilly  and  softly  when  spoken  to. 

All  he  has  said  is  that  he  dreads  the  effect  of  this 
awful  news  on  his  poor  wife  in  .America. 

Nothing  else  has  he  spoken. 

My  Lord,  it  is  as  I  told  yotir  lordship,  there  are 
great  folk  determined  to  hang  Captain  Kidd. 

Now  that  they  have  carri^  their  point,  and  have 
so  monstrously  made  sure  of  his  death,  they  mean 
to  make  doubly  sure  by  trying  him  tonjorrow,  for 
piracy. 

Be  assured,  my  Lord,  that  you  shall  have  further 
and  instant  knowledge  of  all  procedures  in  Court 
concernii^  Captain  Kidd,  and  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  subscribe  myself.  • 

Yr  most  humble,  obliged,  and  ob*  servt,  etc.,  etc.. 

Oldish. 

"^OW,  there  happened  a  calamity  So  strange, 
so  sinister,  that  never  yet  have  I  learned 
tlie  mystery  of  it. 

For  on  the  following  morning,  w’hen  an  ex- 
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press  should  have  arrived  from  my  captain’s 
lawyers  to  acquaint  us  concerning  his  trial  for 
piracy,  no  express  arrived.  Nor  on  the  next 
day;  and  none  on  the  next. 

And  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  week, 
when  Lord  Derringdale  himself  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  news,  that  I  learned  of  the  terrible  and 
infamous  procedure  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where 
perjured  rogues  swore  my  captain’s  life  away, 
and  where,  in  high  places,  dark  evil  was  at  work 
which  suddenly  deprived  my  captain  of  his  two 
lawyers,  Mr.  Lemmon  and  Dr.  Oldish. 

It  seems  incredible  that  this  poor  sea  cap¬ 
tain  was  obliged  to  face  that  Court  bent  upon 
his  destruction,  and  be  deprived  of  his  two  paid 
counsel  to  aid  and  advise  him. 

But  it  was  so.  Neither  Mr.  Lemmon  nor 
Dr."  Oldish  appeared.  None  knew  why,  none 
knew  where  they  hid,  or  by  whose  instigation 
th^  lawyers  so  treacherously  abandoned  their 
helpless  client. 

The  night  before,  they  had  told  the  Court 
they  would  be  ready  to  appear. 

When  Court  opened  they  were  not  there. 
They  never  reappeared;  never  again  presented 
themselves  or  had  any  communication  with 
their  betrayed  client. 

Mr.  Lemmon  had  promised  to  find  and  fetch 
the  two  French  passes.  Neither  he  nor  the 
passes  were  there.  My  captain  faced  a  wicked 
judge  and  a  hostile  court  alone,  imdefended  by 
his  only  proofs  of  innocence.  And  the  mon¬ 
strous  miscarriage  of  justice  proceeded. 

God  knows  what  had  happened  in  those  few 
hours.  And  if  this  be  any  explanation  I  do  not 
know,  only  that  against  Lord  Orford  and 
Somers,  at  that  very  moment,  impeachments 
were  pending  in  Parliament,  and  certain  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  opposition  had  spared  no  efforts  to 
induce  my  captain  to  make  damaging  disclo¬ 
sures  involving  both  Orford  and  Somers. 

He  calmly  refused.  Yet,  perhaps,  these 
noble  lords  feared  he  might  involve  them  and 
perjure  himself  if  offered  pardon.  And — do 
not  charge  them — but  they  may  have  procured 
by  bribery  or  threat  or  force  the  remo\^  of  my 
captain’s  lawyers  in  order  to  leave  no  chance 
for  him.  And  dead  men  tell  no  tales. 

However,  I  know  not — nor  does  Lord  Der¬ 
ringdale — whatever  became  of  these  two  law¬ 
yers;  only  I  think  some  day  they  will  turn  up 
in  heU. 

Well,  I  shall  acquaint  you,  from  later  hear¬ 
say,  how  this  melancholy  trial  proceeded  where 
a  poor  sea  captain,  worn  by  two  years’  im¬ 
prisonment,  utterly  alone  and  abandoned  by 
his  lawyers,  strove  for  his  life  before  three 
trained,  clever,  partial,  interested,  instructed, 
and  dishonest  counsel,  the  Solicitor  General, 
the  Advocate  of  the  .Admiralty,  and  their  jun¬ 
ior,  Mr.  Coniers.  And  this  before  a  prejudiced, 
stubborn,  and,  no  doubt,  bribed  Court.  And 
the  only  evidence  produced  against  my  captain 
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was  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  the  twQ 
bribed  rogues,  Palmer  and  Bradenham. 

I  shall  give  you  the  evidence,  as  I  had  it  from 
Lord  Derringdale  who  found  means  to  procure 
the  fragments  of  the  short-hand  verbatim  reports 
of  that  outrageous  trial.  As,  for  example,  con¬ 
cerning  our  fight  with  the  Portuguese,  both 
Palmer  and  Bradenham  endeavored  to  convey 
a  false  impression  that  we  attacked  them: 

Palmer:  He  met  a  Portuguese  ship  and 
fought  her. 

Kidd:  Who  fired  first? 

Palmer  {unwillingly):  The  Portuguese. 

And  again: 

Bradenham:  Captain  Kidd  went  ashore  with 
his  men  and  plundered  several  boats  and  burned 
several  huts  and  ordered  one  of  the  natives  tied 
to  a  tree,  and  his  men  shot  him. 

And,  hoping  to  fix  this  atrocity  upon  my  cap¬ 
tain,  opposing  counsel  asked:  “What  was  the 
reason  for  shooting  this  native?” 

Bradenham  {unwillingly):  One  of  our  men, 
the  ship’s  cooper,  had  been  ashore,  and  the 
natives  cut  his  throat. 

Kidd  {to  Bradenham):  Did  you  not  see  any 
French  passes  aboard  the  Kedah  Merchant? 

Bradenham:  You  told  me  you  had  French 
passes.  I  never  saw  them. 

Kidd:  Did  you  never  declare  that  you  had 
seen  these  passes? 

Bradenham:  No,  I  never  saw  any. 

Kidd  {to  Palmer):  1  ask  you  whether  I  had  no 
French  passes. 

Palmer:  Indeed,  Captain  Kidd,  I  cannot  say. 
I  never  saw  them. 

Kidd  {in  despair):  It  is  vain  to  ask  any  ques¬ 
tions  here. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Ward:  What  is  this  pre¬ 
tense  of  a  French  pass? 

Palmer:  I  saw  none. 

Kidd:  But  you  have  heard  of  them? 

Palmer:  Yes,  but  never  saw  them. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  W ard:  Mr.  Kidd,  have  you 
anything  further  to  say? 

Kidd:  My  Lord,  I  had  many  papers  for  my 
defense  if  I  could  have  had  them — ” 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Ward;  You  should  have 
objected  in  the  beginning.  What  you  mean  by 
it  now  I  cannot  tell. 

Kidd:  I  did  object — ” 

Lord  Chief  Baron  W ard  {interrupting:  As  for 
your  French  passes,  none  saw  them  but  your¬ 
self — if  there  ever  were  any!  Have  you  more  to 
say? 

Kidd:  Bradenham  contradicts  himself  in  a 
himdred  places.  He  tells  a  thousand  lies.  It  is 
hard  that  the  life  of  a  king’s  subject  should  be 
taken  away  upon  perjured  oaths.  I  would  not 
turn  pirate  and  they  now  endeavor  to  prove 
me  one. 

The  Solicitor  General:  Will  you  further  ques¬ 
tion  Mr.  Bradenham? 

Kidd  {in  utter  despair):  No.  No!  This 


wretch  is  saving  his  life  by  taking  away  mine. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  Court  any  more.  It  is 
folly.  So  long  as  these  rogues  swear  as  they  do 
no  oaths  of  mine  are  of  any  avail. 

The  Solicitor  General:  Will  you  question  the 
other  witness? 

Kidd:  No,  it  is  useless.  It  is  folly.  What 
signifies  it  to  ask  him  any  question?  I  have  no 
witnesses  other  than  the  reputable  gentlemen 
you  have  heard,  and  what  they  have  said  seems 
to  signify  nothing.  No,  our  words  and  oaths 
cannot  be  admitted.  A  couple  of  rogues  will 
swear  to  anything,”  he  added  wearily,  and  sat 
down,  burying  his  white  and  haggard  face  in 
his  hands. 

Well,  the  jury  was  most  wickedly  charged, 
the  shameful  suppression  of  the  French  passes 
by  the  Admiralty  was  not  noticed,  and  the  jury 
was  virtually  directed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Ward  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  piracy. 

When  these  brought  in  their  verdict,  my  cap¬ 
tain  rose  with  an  effort  to  face  them.  He  did 
not  flinch  at  the  death  to  which  they  doomed 
him. 

Asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  he  replied, 
wearily,  and  briefly: 

“My  lord,  I  have  been  sworn  against  by  per¬ 
jured  people.” 

Then  the  old  Lord  Chief  Baron  pronounced 
sentence: 

“William  Kidd,  the  sentence  that  the  law 
hath  appointed  to  pass  upon  you  for  your  of¬ 
fenses,  and  which  this  Court  doth  therefore 
award,  is  that  you  shall  go  from  hence,  to  the 
place  from  whence  you  came,  and  from  thence 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where  you  shall  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead.  .\nd 
may  God  be  merciful  to  your  soul.” 

My  captain  stood  a  moment  with  downcast 
head,  then  looking  at  that  villainous  judge 
said  very  gently,  “My  Lord,  it  is  a  very  hard 
sentence.” 

Then  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  cried  sharply, 
“Look  to  him.  Keeper.” 

And  that  was  the  end  of  that  monstrous 
mockery  of  justice. 

My  captain  died  yesterday,  the  24th  May,  the 
year  1701,  at  Execution  Dock  at  Wapping  on  the 
River  Thames. 

On  May  10th,  previous,  he  had  been  con 
demned  to  die. 

A  WEEK  later,  I  heard  that  my  captain  had 
been  found  guilty  and  was  condemned  to 
die.  My  Lord  Derringdale  and  I  went  instantly 
to  London.  If  recognized  and  arrested  I  could 
do  my  captain  no  harm  now.  And  I  cared  not 
what  they  might  do  to  me. 

I  went  to  that  great  blockhead,  Paul  Lor¬ 
raine,  the  Reverend  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  ami 
passed  myself  off  as  my  captain’s  brother-in- 
law,  begging  for  an  interview. 

[Continued  on  page  /50] 


Making  the  Most  of  Your  Mind 

The  first  step  is  to  learn  which  of  the  two  kinds 
of  mind  you  have.  The  next  is  to  understand  i 
just  what  it  ought  to  do  for  you.  Then  you  can 
develop  it  by  exercises  that  will  measure  improvement 

by  R.  F.  Foster 


IF  A  short,  wiry  man  were 
to  go  to  a  gymnasium 
and  start  a  course  of 
training  with  a  view  to 
challenging  Jack  Dempsey, 
you  would  laugh  at  the 
very  idea  of  it.  If  another 
man,  weighing  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  with 
bulging  muscles  already 
developed  in  that  gymnasi¬ 
um,  were  to  join  an  outdoor 
<lub  with  a  view  to  run¬ 
ning  against  Nurmi,  you 
would  think  of  him  as  being  no  less  foolish. 

Why  do  you  instantly  recognize  such  mis¬ 
directed  ambition?  Because  you  are  familiar 
with  the  type  of  body  best  fitted  for  certain  lines 
of  physical  effort.  You  can  see  the  body,  and 
recognize  it  immediately  as  belonging  to  a  well 
defined  class.  The  short,  wiry  man  should  be 
a  runner,  and  the  heavy  one  a  wrestler  or  a 
hammer  thrower. 

But  if  two  young  men  present  themselves  at 
an  employment  agency,  they  have  to  state  the 
kind  of  employment  for  which  they  imagine 
they  are  best  fitted,  and  the  agent  has  to  take 
their  word  for  it  and  get  it  for  them  if  he  can. 
He  has  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  one  who 
would  like  a  job  as  a  traveling  salesman  would 
make  a  first-class  mechanical  draftsman,  or 
that  the  one  who  is  seeking  a  job  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  should  be  a  druggist. 

Why?  Because  he  cannot  see  their  brains. 
He  has  not  the  remotest  idea  as  to  whether  they 
are  better  fitted  for  intellectual  wrestling  or 
running.  He  is  not  familiar  with  any  process 
by  which  he  could  get  a  line  on  their  possibili¬ 
ties  for  jobs  he  very  much  wants  filled,  rather 
than  those  they  are  looking  for.  Perhaps 
standing  before  him  may  be  a  man  with  a 
genius  for  adapting  ways  and  means  to  ends, 
for  whose  services  at  that  very  time  a  big  manu¬ 
facturer  is  willing  to  pay  ten  thousand  a  year. 
Vet  this  man  stands  there  almost  afraid  that 
if  he  asks  forty  dollars  a  week  he  will  be  told 


he  is  not  worth  it.  As  a 
bookkeeper,  he  is  not. 

The  improvement  that 
can  be  made  in  the  power 
and  attractiveness  of  the 
human  body  by  proper 
training  is  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge.  The  body 
b  in  sight;  its  good  points 
and  its  deficiencies  are  in 
evidence,  and  the  expert 
knows  at  a  glance  just 
what  should  be  done  to 
bring  each  particular  type 
up  to  its  highest  possible  capabilities. 

No  young  man  needs  to  be  told  when  hb 
physical  condition  b  below  par.  He  can  see 
hb  thin  legs  and  feel  the  flabbiness  of  hb  biceps, 
and  he  knows  just  where  he  could  go  and  build 
himself  up  if  he  wanted  to.  But  there  b 
probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  who 
has  any  definite  idea  of  what  hb  brain  might 
do  if  properly  trained.  He  does  not  even  know 
what  kind  of  a  brain  he  has. 

There  are  two  well  marked  tyiies  of  brain. 
One'  b  what  we  call  the  inteasive  intellect, 
the  quick  thinker.  The  other  b  the  analyti¬ 
cal;  slow  but  sure.  Some  persons  can  see 
through  a  situation  in  a  flash  and  give  an  im¬ 
mediate  deebion.  They  arc  able  not  only  to 
thfnk  of  the  right  thing  to  say  or  do,  but 
to  say  it  at  the  right  moment.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pect^,  they  make  mbtakes  sometimes,  through 
not  having  heard  or  waited  for  some  detail 
that  was  important,  but  they  have  the  great 
virtue  of  decision,  which  always  inspires  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  other  class  require  time  to  consider  the 
matter.  They  never  go  off  half  cocked.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  many  cases,  while  they  are  think¬ 
ing  about  it  some  one  else  may  go  ahead  and 
do  it.  When  unexpectedly  called  upon  these 
men  have  what  the  French  call  “staircase  mem¬ 
ories.”  That  b,  they  think  of  points  they 
should  have  brought  up  in  a  negotiation  when 
they  are  on  their  way  downstairs,  after  the 


CULTIVATING  the  natural  mental 
powers  that  all  of  us  have  in  greater 
abundance  than  we  ever  utilize  is 
largely  a  matter  of  training.  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  recommendations  are  scientifi¬ 
cally  sound  and  as  simple  to  apply  as  the 
rules  Bf  an  interesting  and  instructive 
game.  The  author  is  best  known  to  the 
public  as  an  authority  on  bridge,  to 
which  probably  his  most  notable  con¬ 
tribution  has  been  the  famous  Rule  of 
Eleven.  For  yecu's  he  has  been,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  memory 
training  and  mental  self-cultivation. 
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interview  is  all  over.  They  are  the  salesmen 
who  forget  to  show  the  goods  the  house  is  most 
anxious  to  get  rid  of,  until  the  very  person  that 
would  have  bought  them  has  left  the  shop. 

The  first  class  are  executives.  They  can  get 
things  done.  The  second  class  should  be  plan¬ 
ners,  engineers,  architects,  promoters,  who  can 
take  their  time  to  go  over  the  whole  scheme 
until  they  are  confident  it  can  be  carried  out 
without  the  risk  of  expensive  alterations. 
Then  the  other  class  will  take  hold  of  the  ideas 
and  carry  them  out. 

IF  YOU  wish  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  a 
brain  a  person  possesses,  here  are  two 
simple  tests.  You  can  try  them  on  yourself 
if  you  like.  Take  out  your  watch  and  lay  it 
on  the  table.  When  the  second  hand  gets  to 
the  even  minute  see  how  long  it  takes  you  to 
read  and  answer  this  question: 

If  a  train  leaves  New  York  for  Chicago, 
traveling  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  train  leaves  Chicago  for  New  York, 
traveling  only  forty  miles  an  hour,  which  train 
will  be  the  farther  from  New  York  when  they 
meet,  remembering  that  it  is  the  New  York 
train  that  is  going  sixty  miles  an  hour? 

That  beipg  answered  in  about  sixteen  sec¬ 
onds,  fifteen  of  which  were  occupied  in  reading 
the  question,  try  this  one  against  the  watch: 

A  man  with  a  horse  and  buggy  starts  to 
drive  from  one  town  to  another,  the  road  be¬ 
tween  the  two  towns  being  exactly  as  many 
miles  up  hill  as  it  is  down;  nowhere  level. 
The  fastest  his  horse  can  go  up  hill  is  three 
miles  an  hour.  How  fast  will  he  have  to  go 
down  hill  to  average  six  miles  an  hour  for  the 
whole  distance? 

The  quick  thinker  will  make  a  stab  at  the 
answer,  and  guess;  and  then  look  it  up  to  see 


Children  enjoy  and  learn  a  lot  from  this  fame. 
The  hat  concealing  a  dozen  common  articles  is 
here  lifted  for  a  second,  then  dropped,  and 
you  see  how  many  things  you  can  remember. 


if  he  is  right,  if  the  answer  is  given.  This 
does  not  get  him  anywhere,  but  it  classifies  his 
mind. 

The  analytical  mind  will  be  ready  to  prove 
that  his  answer  is  correct  before  he  says  any 
thing. 

Having  got  a  line  on  the  kind  of  brain  you 
possess,  the  next  thing  is  to  understand  just 
what  it  can  do  for  you,  which  is  very  likely 
much  beyond  what  it  is  doing  now,  and  per 
haps  beyond  your  imagination  even.  Few 
persons  realize  that  the  brain  has  a  double 
faculty,  which  can  best  be  illustrated  by  an 
example.  You  want  to  lift  one  leg  of  a  very 
heavy  piano,  so  as  to  get  the  edge  of  a  rug 
under  it.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  lift  it  by 
yourself,  even  with  both  hands  free,  much  less 
to  lift  it  with  one  hand  and  adjust  the  rug  under 
it  properly  with  the  other. 

On  thinking  it  over  you  conclude  to  get  a  leaf 
out  of  the  dining-room  table  and  use  it  as  a 
lever.  Your  brain  tells  you  that  a  lever  of 
the  first  class  will  not  do,  as  there  will  be  no  one 
to  keep  the  force  applied,  so  you  must  use  a 
lever  of  the  second  class  and  prop  it  up,  so  that 
you  can  adjust  the  rug  at  your  leisure. 

The  brain  has  so  far  been  working  in  a  purely 
mental  capacity.  It  has  planned  the  op>eration. 
You  now  proceed  to  do  it,  and  the  same  brain 
starts  to  take  control  of  the  muscular  system 
and  sets  the  body  to  work.  That  is,  if  your 
brain  is  well  trained.  If  it  is  not,  it  will  prob 
ably  allow  you  to  postpone  the  job  until 
a  more  convenient  season  to  go  off  and  do 
something  else.  The  same  want  of  brain  dis 
cipline  might  have  even  prevented  your  sitting 
down  to  concentrate  on  the  problem  of  how  the 
job  should  be  done.  That  happens  every  day 

The  brain  is  a  sort  of  mental  balance  wheel, 
or  should  be.  It  is  the  organ  that  tells  you 
you  have  eaten  enough  of  that  lobster  salad 
or  have  smoked  enough  cigars.  It  enables  us 
to  sit  right  down  after  supper  and  go  to  work  on 
those  accounts  we  have  brought  home  from  the 
office,  instead  of  throwing  them  into  a  drawer 
and  going  to  a  show.  It  keeps  us  on  the  job 
at  the  office  on  a  sunny  spring  afternoon,  in 
spite  of  thoughts  that  continually  invite  us  to 
the  golf  links. 

But  to  do  this  it  must  be  trained,  just  as  you 
would  train  a  hunting  dog  or  a  horse,  and  the 
first  step  in  this  training  must  be  obedience 
obedience  to  what  the  brain  itself,  in  its  purely 
mental  capacity,  has  determined  is  the  proper 
thing  for  the  brain  to  do  in  its  other  capacity. 

Now,  the  first  law  of  obedience  is  that  if  you 
give  an  order  you  must  have  the  will  and  the 
power  to  see  that  it  is  obeyed.  If  you  want  a 
child,  or  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  anything  else  to 
obey  you,  you  must  have  the  authority  to  en¬ 
force  your  commands.  No  animal,  least  of  all 
a  child,  will  pay  any  attention  to  your  orders 
if  it  sees  that  you  do  not  insist  on  immediate 
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obe<lience.  You  will  invariably  find  that  when 
children  habitually  “pay  no  attention,”  it  is 
because  thh  parents  pay  no  attention  when  they 
give  their  orders.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  mother  who  tells  a  child  five  or  six  times  to 
do  a  certain  thing,  and  finally  has  to  get  hold 
of  the  child  and  shake  it  to  show  that  she  means 
it.  If  the  child  knew  that  if  it  did  not  obey  the 
first  time  the  next  thing  would  be  a  slap,  once 
would  be  enough.  After  five  or  six  repetitions 
of  an  order  the  slap  or  the  shake  means  nothing 
so  far  as  prompt  obedience  in  the  future  is 
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concerned. 

That  is  why  you  shoidd  never  make  yoursdf 
ridiculous  by  giving  orders  to  other  people’s 
children,  unless  you  are  ready  to  follow  op  the 
command  with  discipline  if  it  is  not  promptly 
obeyed. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  brain.  If  you 
know  you  should  not  smoke  more  than  two 
cigars  at  one  sitting,  and  your  brain  tells  you 
this  is  the  third  you  are  about  to  light,  but  you 
still  go  ahead  and  smoke  it,  you  are  destroying 
the  value  of  your  brain  in  a  most  Important 
particular.  You  are  encouraging  it  in  the  habit 
of  disobedience.  It  is  this  disobedience  of  the 
brain  that  is  at  the  root  of  all  bad  habits.  You 
resolve  to  break  one  of  them,  but  upon  the  next 
occasion  you  allow  your  brain  to  disobey  you, 
and  make  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  excuse,  “This  time 
doesn’t  count.”  People  will  tell  you  that  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  self-control  to  break  up  a 
habit.  What  it  takes  is  brain-control,  and  you 
have  allowed  one  part  of  your  brain  to  disobey 
the  other  part  so  long  that  you  have  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  it.  We  shall  come  to  these  bad  habits 
again  presently. 

The  first  step  in  training  the  brain  to  obedi¬ 
ence  is  to  keep  its  attention  fixed  upon  one 
thing  for  a  definite  space  of  time.  The  way 
most  people  allow  their  imaginations  to  wander 
from  one  thing  to  another  when  they  are  not 
physically  occupied,  as  when  riding  on  a  train, 
is  what  lays  the  foundation  for  their  inability 
to  concentrate  on  anything  when  they  want  to 
do  so.  They  lose  the  power  to  keep  their  at¬ 
tention  on  even  an  agreeable  task,  such  as  the 
book  they  may  be  reading,  and  will  sometimes 
read  page  after  page  while  thinking  of  something 
else.  To  keep  it  on  something  that  is  unpleas¬ 
ant,  but  must  be  done,  is  torture. 

1  have  found  that  only  about  two  persons  in 
every  hundred  who  play  cards,  bridge  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  keep  the  attention  exclusively  on  the 
game,  although  they  are  supp)osed  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  They  will  lead  an  ace,  which  is 
absolutely  sure  to  win  the  triclc,  but  even  a 
moment  after  that  trick  is  turned  down  they 
cannot  tell  you  the  exact  cards  played  to  it  by 
others,  although  there  was  nothing  else  for 
them  to  think  about.  Mind  wandering,  you 
say.  No.  It  is  a  disobedient,  inattentive  brain. 


II7 


A  tricky  exerciac  in  perception  u  to  remember, 
without  heving  counted,  pennies  or  other  limilar 
object!  which  were  displayed  for  a  second  in 
some  irregular  formation,  and  then  covered 
with  a  newspaper.  You  can  start  with  six 
sudi  objects  and  work  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty. 

In  all  the  so-called  Memory  Systems  which 
are  so  widely  advertised  every  now  and  then, 
the  real  secret  of  their  success  is  not  so  much  in 
the  improvement  of  the  memory,  because  that 
is  nothing  but  a  condition  of  consciousness,  as 
it  is  in  the  exercises,  which  demand  a  certain 
amount  of  well  sustained  concentration  in  order 
to  do  them. 

To  illustrate  this,  here  is  a  very  simple  and 
interesting  exercise  which  requires  one  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  mind  upon  it  and  upon  nothing 
else,  for  the  time  being;  because  the  moment  the 
mind  is  allowed  to  wander  the  chain  of  con¬ 
nection  is  absolutely  lost  and  the  thing  cannot 
be  done. 

Start  with  some  common  term  with  which 
you  are  perfectly  familiar,  and  think  of  some 
word  which  is  easily  connected  with  it  by  the 
association  of  ideas.  This  may  be  two  parts 
of  the  same  thing,  similarities,  opposites,  or  a 
likeness  in  sound.  Having  allowed  the  brain 
to  see  the  association  between  these  two  words 
clearly,  drop  the  first  term  and  find  a  word  to 
associate  with  the  second,  and  so  on,  devoting 
the  attention  to  two  at  a  time  only,  until  you 
have  a  string  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  words. 

Here  is  an  example  of  such  a  string  which  may 
serve  as  a  model.  In  reading  it  over,  take  the 
words  two  at  a  time,  and  compare  one  with  the 
other  before  you  proceed  to  the  next  couple. 
Do  not  hurry  yourself.  It  does  not  matter 
what  connection  you  may  see  between  any 
two  words  as  long  as  you  see  it  and  think  about 
it. 

Memory  and  brains — brains  and  head — 
head  and  hat — hat  and  shoes — shoes  and 
walking — walking  and  riding — riding  and  car 
— car  and  carpet — carpet  and  room — room 
and  kitchen — kitchen  and  pantry — pantry 
and  dishes — dishes  and  glass — glass  and 
w’indow — window  and  door-^oor  and  key — 
key  and  keepsake — keepsake  and  memor\'. 


ii8  Everybody’! 

Now  lay  this  magazine  down  and  close  your 
eyes  and  you  will  find  that  you  can  repeat  all 
those  words  in  exact  order,  forwards  or  back¬ 
wards,  starting  anywhere.  Not  only  that, 
but  if  any  one  should  ask  you  if  a  certain  word 
was  in  a  .series  of  this  kind,  such  as  “coat”  or 
“rc  >m,”  you  could  answer  instantly,  without 
going  over  the  list.  Why  is  this?  You  re¬ 
member  the  words  because  you  concentrated 
your  attention  on  them.  You  know  if  a  word 
was  not  there  because  you  have  not  compared 
it  with  any  other  w’ord. 

If  you  will  make  up  a  sentence  of  your  own 
every  day,  gradually  lengthening  it  until 
you  can  recall  fifty  or  a  hundred  words,  you 
will  be  astonished  at  the  way  .your  brain  will 
gain  in  power  of  attention  and  concentration. 
Don’t  do  it  once  or  twice  and  then  chuck  it. 
Do  it  every  day  for  a  month. 

This  exercise  is  a  preliminary,  just  to  get 
your  brain  under  proper  control.  Now  for 
the  next  one,  which  is  much  more  important 
and  may  bring  about  a  remarkable  change  for 
the  better  in  your  personality.  Every  one 
has  certain  faults.  Pick  out  one  of  your  own 
to  start  with.  You  may  not  be  willing  to 
admit  it  to  any  one  but  yourself,  but  there  must 
be  either  a  fault,  or  some  little  folly,  or  a  bad 
habit  somewhere  in  your  make-up  that  you 
would  like  to  get  rid  of. 

Having  picked  out  the  thing  that  is  to  be 
eradicated,  concentrate  your  entire  attention 
upon  it  for  at  least  ten  minutes  the  next  time 
you  are  riding  on  a  trolley  car  or  a  train,  or 
upon  any  of  those  occasions  when  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  letting  your  thoughts  wander 
all  over  the  world.  Suppose  it  is  the  habit  of 
buying  things  you  don’t  exactly  want,  which 
John  D.  Rockefeller  says  is  one  of  the  high 
roads  to  poverty.  Think  over  all  the  things 
you  have  bought  during  the  past  week  or  two 
that  you  could  just  as  well  have  done  without; 
what  they  cost  you,  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  worth  it. 

Get  the  thinking  part  of  your  brain  to  agree 
that  the  next  time  you  are  tempted  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  it  will  stop  you  while  you  are  thinking 
whether  or  not  you  really  want  it,  and  the  other 
part  of  your  brain  will  keep  your  hands  out  of 
your  pockets.  When  the  critical  moment 
comes,  don’t  let  the  brain  disobey,  and  say, 
“This  time  doesn’t  count.” 

Mental  Stunts  for  Better  Golf 

F  NEEDLESS  expenditure  is  not  one  of 

your  faults,  perhaps  you  can  pick  out  a 
bad  habit,  of  which  every  one  has  a  few  on 
hand.  Some  have  a  habit  of  rubbing  people 
the  wrong  way  by  the  way  they  say  things. 
You  see  a  person  trying  rather  clumsily  to  do 
something,  and  you  say:  “Here,  that’s  no  way 
to  do  that.  Why  don’t  you  do  so-and-so.” 
To  the  person  addressed,  this  sounds  like: 
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“You  are  a  d - fool.”  Why  could  you  not 

just  as  well  have  said:  “That’s  quite  a  job,  isn’t 
it?  Can  I  help  you?”  $ 

Think  this  over  the  next  time  you  have  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  spare  in  the  subway.  Think 
it  over  every  day  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Con¬ 
centrate  on  it,  and  tell  your  brain  to  pull  you 
up  short  the  next  time  you  are  about  to  say 
something  you  will  afterwards  wish  you  had 
expressed  differently.  You  will  be  astonished 
how  your  brain  will  choke  off  the  humiliating 
speech  and  recall  your  resolution,  just  as  it 
brought  back  any  word  in  that  series,  and  for 
the  same  reason;  you  have  concentrated  on  it. 

When  I  was  lecturing  in  the  principal  cities 
of  England  and  Scotland  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  a  man  whom  I  met  in  Glasgow  told 
me  that  he  had  taken  my  advice  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  his  worst  habit,  lifting  the  head  in 
golf,  and  had  kept  it  up  for  two  or  three  weeks 
every  day;  not  while  he  was  playing,  but  when 
he  was  sitting  in  his  office  doing  nothing.  He 
had  concentrated  on  the  fact  that  looking  up  to 
see  where  the  ball  is  going  has  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  on  its  flight,  and  that  if  it  is  hit  right  it  will 
always  fly  right.  This  being  so,  he  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  fact  that  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  do  was  to  hit  the  ball.  He  was  evidently 
more  than  pleased  with  the  practical  results 
of  his  concentration. 

By  constant  and  determined  effort  in  this 
direction,  concentrating  on  bad  habits  and  in¬ 
sisting  on  obedience  from  the  brain,  you  can 
gradually  make  yourself  such  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  that  you  will  have  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  over  much  smarter  people  who  have 
not  learned  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  populari¬ 
ty,  self  control.  I  have  known  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  women  in  ordinary  affairs  who  made  ene¬ 
mies  for  life  at  the  bridge  table  by  their  sarcas¬ 
tic  comments  on  their  partners’  play’. 

The  ability  to  concentrate  the  attention  is 
the  chief  difference  between  the  trained  and 
the  untrained  intellect.  If  there  were  any 
simple  test  by  which  persons  could  be  selected 
and  classified  it  would  probably  be  based  upon 
some  such  method  as  that  mentioned  by  Dar¬ 
win  and  adopted  by  animal  trainers,  k  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  candidates  are  assembled,  and 
the  trainer  tries  to  attract  their  attention  in 
various  ways.  Those  whose  attention  cannot  be 
readily  secured  may  as  well  go  back  to  the  jungle. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  attention,  voluntary 
and  involuntary.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
involuntary  attention,  such  as  in  witnessing  a 
rescue  at  a  fire.  That  is  easy.  Voluntary  at¬ 
tention  is  the  ability  to  hold  the  mind  down  to 
a  certain  subject,  however  disagreeable  the 
task.  Without  proper  training  this  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  do  for  any  length  of  time  if  the 
subject  does  not  interest  you.  A  w’ell  trained 
brain  can  go  to  a  job  it  hates,  and  go  back  to  it 
again  and  again,  until  it  is  finished. 


Making  the  Most  of  Your  Mind 


There  are  three  things  that  will  always  hold 
the  attention:  fear,  curiosity  and  rivalry.  The 
performer  who  is  balancing  himself  on  a  tight¬ 
rope  in  mid-air  can  concentrate  his  whole  at¬ 
tention  on  what  he  is  doing  without  any  effort, 
because  if  he  does  not  he  may  break  his  neck. 
Curiosity  is  a  great  incentive  to  attention;  so 
is  the  ambition  to  do  something  better  or  more 
quickly  than  any  one  else. 

Attention  leads  to  clearness  of  perception, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  business 
life,  and  the  key  to  success  in  almost  any  voca¬ 
tion.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “taking  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance.”  Add  to  this  the 
power  of  discrimination,  and  the  ability  to 
recognize  difference  and  agreement  in  condi- 
tion.s,  and  we  have  the  secret  of  arriving  at 
sound  conclusions.  The  brain  can  be  trained 
in  all  these  things,  but  of  course  they  will  be 
brought  to  greater  perfection  in  some  persons 
than  in  others,  the  physical  vitality  back  of  the 
brain  being  an  important  factor. 

Exercises  are  not  particularly  interesting  if 
done  in  solitude.  Every  boy  knowS'that  the 
gt  mnasium  is  much  more  inspiring  than  a  pair  of 
Indian  clubs  in  a  hall  bedroom.  A  hundred-yard 
dash  against  half  a  dozen  other  boys  is  infinitely 
better  than  skipping  the  rope  alone,  although 
one  is  as  good  for  the  leg  muscles  as  the  other. 

Here  are  a  few  exercises  for  the  brain  that 
might  be  called  class  exercises.  Get  half  a 
dozen  or  more  people  together  and  let  one  of 
them  be  provided  with  a  good  sized  plate  and 
a  piece  of  chalk.  Let  this  person  secretly 
write  a  series  of  six  numbers  in  large  bold 
characters,  none  exceeding  hundreds  at  first, 
such  as  shown  in  the  margin.  Let  this  person 
face  the  others  and  suddenly  turn  these 
720  figures  so  that  they  shall  be  seen  for  the 
14  space  of  three  seconds  only,  instantly 
3-')  concealing  them  again. 

200  Now  let  those  to  whom  the  figures  were 
97  shown  write  down  as  many  as  they  can 
6^^  remember,  in  their  proper  order.  After 
a  little  practice  ten  or  twelve  numbers, 
some  in  the  thousands,  can  be  read  at  a  glance 
in  this  way  and  accurately  recalled.  The  am¬ 
bition  to  excel  will  usuaUy  supply  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  concentration  on  the  experiment. 

.\n  interesting  experiment  for  younger 
chililren  is  to  conceal  a  number  of  articles 
under  a  hat;  such  as  a  penknife,  match-box, 
ke\-,  pencil,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  so. 
Lift  the  hat,  giving  one  clear  view  and  replace 


it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  see  how  many 
of  the  things  they  can  remember  to  have  seen. 
Don’t  do  this  once  and  then  forget  it,  but  do 
it  every  day  for  a  month.  You  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  results  in  the  mental  progress  of 
some  children,  and  the  way  in  which  some  will 
lag  behind  in  their  attention. 

The  Card  Sharp’s  Memory  Test 

Another  exercise  in  perception  is  to  take  a 
'■  number  of  pennies,  or  counters  of  the  same 
size  or  color — coffee  beans  will  do  in  a  pinch — 
and  secretly  spread  them  on  the  table,  about 
equal  distances  apart,  but  in  irregular  forma¬ 
tions,  something  like  this,  for  instance: 

O  0  0  0 

O 

0  0  0  o 
0  0  0 

Having  covered  them  with  a  newspaper,  ask 
close  attention  while  you  lift  the  cover  quickly, 
replacing  it  instantly,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  time  to  count,  and  see  how  many  they  can 
remember  without  having  actually  counted. 
The  untrained  brain  cannot  count  more  than 
six  and  be  sure  it  is  right,  so  for  the  first  lesson 
or  two  start  with  six  or  seven  objects  only  and 
increase  the  number  as  the  ability  to  count  un¬ 
consciously  grows.  I  once  knew  a  professional 
gambler  who  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
spreading  a  prearranged  pack  of  cards  and  let¬ 
ting  you  draw  one.  He  could  tell  how  many  it 
was  from  either  end  without  coimting.  and  name 
it,  and  he  could  do  it  with  a  pack  of  cards  that 
had  no  marks  on  them.  Some  of  those  who 
have  practiced  unconscious  counting,  as  it  is 
called,  can  count  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty 
pennies  at  a  glance. 

I  once  had  a  pupil  who  wished  to  do  some 
of  these  exercises  alone.  He  took  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  pieces  of  a  discarded 
Mah  Jong  set  and  pasted  various  numbers 
over  the  faces,  marking  the  backs  so  as  to  get 
the  figures  always  right  side  up.  He  would 
shuffle  the  set,  face  dowm,  pick  out  half  a  dozen 
or  more  tiles,  arrange  them  right  end  one  way, 
and  then  sudden!}'  turn  them  all  face  up  and 
cover  them  again.  He  afterwards  added  large 
black  dots  to  about  forty  tiles,  and  practiced 
turning  up  thirty  or  forty  at  a  time,  counting 
at  a  glance  how  many  dots,  or  how  many 
blanks  were  showing. 


Through 
the  Gates  of 
Adventure 


Romance  may  be  just  around  the  ne.xt  comer  in  the  most 
humdrum  life.  ^  Jim  Lewis  found  when  a  carelessly 
spoken  phrase  proved  to  be  the  password  through  the  gates  of 
adventure.  H.  Bedford-Jones  tells  the  tale  in  the  fastest 
moving  love  and  mystery  novelette  that  has  come  to  us  in  a 
blue  moon.  It’s  called  “The  Sergius  Stones”  and  it  is  com¬ 
plete  in  the  June  issue. 


A  Fiction  Feature  Extraordinary 


The  OLD  or  the  NEW 


Two  dynamic  stories  of  the  young  West,  The  Last  Choice 
of  Crusty  Dick,  by  William  D.  Williams,  and 
Specimen  Jones,  by  Owen  Wister,  are 
reprinted  in  the  following  pages 

Each  month  this  department  puts  before  you  two  exceptional  fiction 
stories  from  the  literature  of  the  past.  One  is  a  masterpiece  of  endur¬ 
ing  fame  that  has  long  survived  its  author,  the  other  a  more  modern 
story  of  the  same  general  character  by  a  writer  nearer  our  own  time. 

The  aid  of  a  committee  of  discriminating  authorities  on  fiction  lends  added 
attraction  to  a  series  that  has  so  far  resulted  in  the  publication  of  stories  by: 

Prosper  Merimee  Frank  R.  Stockton  Joseph  Conrad 

Edward  Everett  Hale  O.  Henry  James  Hopper 

Richard  Harding  Davis  Stephen  Crane  Rowland  Thomas 

James  B.  Connolly  H.  G.  Wells  Eugene  O’Neill 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  Wilkie  Collins  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Edith  Wharton  Donn  Byrne 

The  selection  committee  comprises  jDr.  Blanche  Colton  W’illiams,  author  of 
A  Handbook  of  Short  Story  Writing,  associate  professor  of  English  at  Hunter 
College,  and  instructor  in  short  story  writing,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  editor  of  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  and  author  of  several 
books  on  the  short  story;  and  Mr.  Harry  Esty  Dounce,  author,  reviewer,  and 
critic.  Write  them  frankly,  in  our  care,  your  judgment  of  the  stories  published, 
together  with  suggestions  for  future  selections  for  this  series. 
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The  Authors 


summer  in  Wyoming.  Then  he 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  practiced.  Mean¬ 
while  he  had  made  two  more 
extended  visits  to  the  West  and 
Southwest,  after  which  he  had 
been  inspired  by  the  stories  of 
Kipling  and  Prosper  Merimee  to 
try  working  out  some  of  his  W est- 
ern  observations  into  fiction. 

His  first  Western  novel  was 
Lin  McLean,  in  which  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  figures,  as  Lin  does  in 
the  famous  one  that  followed 
in  1902.  The  latter  has  always 
been  as  popular  on  its  own 
ground  as  in  the  East  and 
abroad.  When  it  was  new,  the 
publishers  had  a  letter  from 
W'yoming:  “This  Wister  is 
great.  Say,  can’t  he  write, 
lege  and  was  interested  in  the  West,  but  though’’ — and  the  letter-writer’s  criticism  was 
had  no  particular  thought  of  spending  time  that  cowboys,  himself  for  e.xample,  were  not 
there,  or  of  authorship;  his  ambitions  were  yet  quite  as  extinct  as  The  Virginian  implied, 
musical,  and  in  1882  he  went  to  Europe,  where  Other  novels  are  Lady  Baltimore,  the  scene  of 
he  showed  such  promise  that  the  great  Franz  which  is  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Philosophy  Four, 
Liszt  advised  him  to  become  a  comjjoser.  Cir-  a  comedy  of  college  life.  Neighbors  Henceforth 
cumstances  obliging  him  to  do  something  else,  and  Watch  Your  Thirst.  Mr.  Wister  lives  in 
he  came  home  and  worked  in  a  bank  until,  in  Germantown,  a  suburban  part  of  his  native 
1885,  he  fell  ill  and  recruited  his  health  with  a  Philadelphia. 


IT  IS  something  of  a  genial 
joke  on  the  real,  old,  six- 
gun,  hair-pants  West  that 
both  the  man  who  became 
its  idolized  representative  in 
public  life,  and  the  man  who 
became  its  best  celebrant  and 
commemorator  in  fiction,  went 
out  to  it  as  young  Eastern 
“dudes”  of  the  very  dudest, 
being  Harvard  graduates  and 
‘■ome  of  especially  “aristo¬ 
cratic”  families.  They  were 
friends,  and  it  is  to  Roosevelt 
that  Owen  Wister’s  The  Virgin¬ 
ian,  the  classic  among  novels 
about  cow  punchers,  rqstlers, 
and  Indians,  is  dedicated. 

Specimen  Jones  is  one  of  Mr. 
Wister’s  earliest  stories.  He 
w;is  a  writer  while  in  col- 


Owen  \Vister 


William  D.  Williams 


Every  one  vaguely  recalls  some  story, 
by  nobody  in  particular,  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  long,  ago  and  would  like  to  read 
again,  and  ever>'  short  story  “fan” 
must  have  thought  how  interesting  it  would  be 
to  go  back  through  the  files  of  magazines  on  a 
hunt  for  buried  treasures,  forgotten  master¬ 
pieces  by  unknowns.  If  you  try  it,  you  con¬ 
clude  that  there  practically  “ain’t  no  sich” 
treasures,  that  most  stories  truly  memorable  are 
remembered,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  author  who 
wrote  one  such  story  could,  and  did,  write  more, 
and  made  a  fairly  lasting  reputation.  And  as  for 
that  story  you  recall  enjoying,  if  you  do  come 
across  it  again  it  is  almost  sure  to  disappoint 
you,  proving  not  nearly  so  good  as  you  supposed. 

An  exception  is  The  Last  Choice  of  Crusty 
Dick,  by  William  D.  Williams,  of  w-hom  the 
only  discoverable  record  is  that  in  1902  this  and 
one  other  story  of  his  appeared  in  the  old 
McClure's.  Its  editors  who  dealt  with  him  are 
still  living,  but  know  nothing  about  him.  The 
merit  of  his  story’  would  speak  for  itself;  in  the 
circumstances,  how  it  has  come  to  be  reprinted 
seems  worth  telling.  The  selection  committee 


for  the  Old  or  New  series  sought  an  appropriate 
story  to  accompany  Specimen  Jones.  Finding 
one  was  difficidt.  There  were  plenty  of  “In¬ 
jun  stories,”  but  the  early  ones  that  were  good 
enough  were  Fenimore  Cooper’s  novels,  and  the 
definitely  newer  ones  up  to  the  mark  were  of 
different  types  from  Mr.  Wister’s;  even  in  the 
movies,  the  redskin  as  a  hair-raising  menace 
has  gone  out  of  fashion.  In  this  quandary, 
some  one  recollected  a  story  that  had  impress^ 
him  in  his  boyhood.  Images  and  phrases  from 
it  lingered  in  his  memory,  together  with  its 
rather  lurid  title,  which  the  committee  looked 
up,  fully  expecting  to  find  it  a  gaudy  thriller. 
To  their  surprise,  it  turned  out  to  belong  in  the 
buried  treasure  class.  It  has  some  of  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  standard  Wild  W’est  melodrama,  but 
so,  for  that  matter  has  Specimen  Jones,  and  so 
had  the  real  old  West.  And  the  devoted  little 
band  does  not  beat  off  the  Indians  with  great 
loss,  a  U.  S.  cavalry  troop  does  not  arrive  in  the 
nick  of  time,  Dick’s  sacrifice  is  not  a  quaint 
angel’s  but  a  credible  human  being’s — and  the 
whole  has  no  little  of  the  power  and  skill  that 
makes  stories  unforgettable. 
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{Reprinted.  .See  announcement  on  page  120) 

BPHRAIM,  the  proprietor  of 
Twenty  Mile,  had  wasted  his 
day  in  buiy’ing  a  man.  He 
did  not  know  the  man.  He 
had  found  him,  or  what  the 
Apaches  had  left  of  him, 
sprawled  among  some  charred 
sticks  just  outside  the  Canon  del  Oro.  It 
was  a  useful  discovery  in  its  way,  for  other¬ 
wise  Ephraim  might  have  gone  on  hunting  his 
strayed  horses  near  the  canon,  and  ended  among 
charred  sticks  himself.  Very  likely  the  Indians 
were  far  away  by  this  time,  but  he  returned  to 
Twenty  Mile  with  the  man  tied  to  Ms  saddle, 
and  his  pony  nervously  snorting.  And  now  the 
day  was  done,  and  the  man  lay  in  the  earth,  and 
they  had  even  built  a  fence  around  him;  for  the 
hole  Was  pretty  shallow,  and  coyotes  have  a 

From  "Red  Men  and  White,"  copyright,  iSgs,  by  Harper 
tf  Brothers,  Copyright,  tggj,  by  Owen  Wister, 


way  of  smelling  this  sort  of  thing  a  long  way  off 
when  they  are  hungry,  and  the  man  was  not  in 
a  coffin.  They  were  always  short  of  coffins  in 
Arizona. 

Day  was  done  at  Twenty  Mile,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomary  activity  prevailed  inside  that  flat- 
roofed  cube  of  mud.  Sounds  of  singing,  shoot¬ 
ing,  dancing,  and  Mexican  tunes  on  the  concer¬ 
tina  came  out  of  the  windows  hand  in  hand, 
to  widen  and  die  among  the  hills.  A  limber, 
pretty  boy,  who  might  be  nineteen,  was  dancing 
energetically,  while  a  grave  old  gentleman,  with 
tobacco  running  down  his  beard,  pointed  a  pistol 
at  the  boy’s  heels,  and  shot  a  hole  in  the  earth 
now  and  then  to  show  that  the  weapon  was 
really  loaded.  Everybody  was  quite  used  to  all 
of  this — excepting  the  boy.  He  was  an  Eastern 
newcomer,  passing  his  firet  evening  at  a  place 
of  entertainment. 

Night  in  and  night  out  every  guest  at  Twenty 
Mile  was  either  happy  and  full  of  whisky,  or 
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up  one  milk  can  and 
began  to  dance.  Then 
Cumnor  did  the  same. 


else  his  frieads  were  making  arrangements  for  and  guns  to  keep  each  other  civil.  Most  of 

his  funeral.  There  was  water  at  Twenty  them  were  bound  for  the  mines,  and  some  of 

Mile — the  only  water  for  twoscore  of  miles.  them  sometimes  returned.  No  man  trusted 

Consequently  it  was  an  important  station  on  the  next  man,  and  their  names,  when  they  had 

the  road  between  the  southern  country  and  Old  any,  would  be  O’Rafferty,  .■Vngus,  Schwartz- 

Camp  Grant,  and  the  new  mines  north  of  the  meyer,  Jose  Maria,  and  Smith.  .\11  stopped  for 

Mescal  Range.  The  stunt,  liquor-perfumed  one  night;  some  longer,  remaining  drunk  and 

adobe  cabin  lay  on  the  gray  floor  of  the  desert  profitable  to  Ephriam;  now  and  then  one 

like  an  isolated  slab  of  chocolate.  A  corral,  stayed  permanently,  and  had  a  fence  built 

two  desolate  stable-sheds,  and  the  slowly  turn-  round  him.  Whoever  came,  and  whatever 

ing  windmill  were  all  else.  Here  Ephraim  and  befell  them.  Twenty  Mile  was  chronically  hila- 

one  or  two  helpers  abode,  armed  against  In-  rious  after  sundown— a  dot  of  riot  in  the  dumb 

(lians,  and  selling  whisky.  Variety  in  their  Arizona  night. 

vocation  of  drinking  and  killing  was  brought  On  this  particular  evening  they  had  a  tender- 
them  by  the  travelers.  These  passed  and  foot.  The  boy,  being  new  in  .\rizona,  still 

p.issed  through  the  glaring  vacant  months —  trusted  his  neighbor.  Such  people  turned  up 

some  days  only  one  ragged  fortune-hunter,  occasionally.  This  one  had  paid  for  even.-- 

riding  a  pony;  and  sometimes  they  came  in  body’s  drink  several  times,  because  he  felt 

companies,  walking  beside  their  clanking  friendly,  and  never  noticed  that  nobody  ever 

freight-wagons.  Some  were  young,  and  some  paid  for  his.  They  had  played  cards  with  him, 

were  old,  and  all  drank  whisky,  and  wore  knives  stolen  his  spurs,  and  now  they  were  making  him 
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dance.  It  was  an  ancient  pastime;  yet  two  or 
three  were  glad  to  stand  roimd  and  watch  it, 
because  it  was  some  time  since  they  had  been  to 
the  opera.  Now  the  tenderfoot  had  misunder¬ 
stood  these  friends  at  the  beginning,  supposing 
himself  to  be  among  good  fellows,  and  thev 
therefore  naturally  set  him  down  as  a  fool. 
But  even  while  dancing  you  may  learn  much, 
and  suddenly.  The  boy,  besides  being  limber, 
had  good  tough  black  hair,  and  it  was  not  in 
fear,  but  with  a  cold  blue  eye,  that  he  looked 
at  the  old  ^ntleman.  The  trouble  had  been 
that  his  own  revolver  had  somehow  hitched, 
so  he  could  not  pull  it  from  the  holster  at  the 
necessary  moment. 

“Tried  to  draw  on  me,  did  yer?”  said  the  old 
gentleman.  “Step  hi^wr!  &ep,  now,  or  I’ll 
crack  open  yer  kneepans,  ye  robin’s  egg.’’ 

“Thinks  he’s  having  a  bad  time,”  remarked 
Ephraim.  “Wonder  bow  he’d  like  to  have 
b^n  that  man  the  Injuns  had  sport  with?” 

“Weren’t  his  ear  funny?”  said  one  who  had 
helped  bury  the  man. 

“E^?”  said  Ephraim.  “You  bo3rs  o<^t  to 
been  along  when  I  found  him,  and  seen  the 
way  they’d  fixed  ^  his  mouth.”  Ephraim  ex¬ 
plained  the  details  simply,  and  the  listeners 
shivered.  But  Efdiraim  was  a  humorist. 
“Wonder  how  it  feels,”  he  (xmtimMd,  “to 
have — ” 

Here  the  boy  sickened  at  his  conunents  and 
the  loud  laughter.  Yet  a  few  hours  earlier 
these  same  half-drunken  jesters  had  laid  the 
man  to  rest  with  decent  humanity.  The  boy 
was  taking  his  first  dose  of  Arizona.  By  no 
means  was  everybody  looking  at  his  jig.  They 
had  seen  tenderfeet  so  often.  There  was  a 
Mexican  game  of  cards;  there  was  the  concer¬ 
tina;  and  over  in  the  comer  sat  Specimen 
Jones,  with  his  back  to  the  company,  singing  to 
himself.  Nothing  had  been  said  or  done  that 
entertained  him  in  the  least.  He  had  seen 
everjnhing  quite  often. 

“Higher!  skip  higher,  you  elegant  calf,”  re¬ 
marked  the  old  gentleman  to  the  tenderfoot. 
“Hi^-yerl”  And  he  placidly  fired  a  fourth 
shot  that  scnip)ed  the  boy’s  boot  at  the  ankle 
and  threw  earth  over  the  clock,  so  that  you 
could  not  tell  the  minute  from  the  hour  hand. 

“  ‘Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes’,”  sang 
Specimen  Jones,  softly.  They  did  not  care 
much  for  his  songs  in  Arizona.  These  lyrics 
were  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  he  retained  of  the 
days  when  he  was  twenty,  althou^  he  was  but 
twenty-six  now. 

The  boy  was  cutting  pigeon-wings,  the  con¬ 
certina  played  “matamoras,”  Jones  continued 
his  lyric,  when  two  Mexicans  leaped  at  each 
other,  and  the  concertina  stopped  with  a 
quack. 

“Quit  it!”  said  Ephraim  from  behind  the  bar, 
covering  the  two  with  his  weapon.  “I  don’t 


want  any  greasers  scrapping  round  here  to¬ 
night.  We’ve  just  got  clean^  up.” 

It  had  been  carcfe,  but  the  Mexicans  made 
peace,  to  the  regret  of  Specimen  Jones.  He  had 
looked  round  with  some  hopes  of  a  crisis,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  he  noticed  the  boy. 

“Blamed  if  he  ain’t  neat,”  he  said.  But  in¬ 
terest  faded  from  his  eye,  and  he  turned  again 
to  the  wall.  ‘'Lieb  Vaterland  mags  ruhig  sein" 
he  melodiously  'observed.  His  repertory  was 
wide  and  refined.  When  he  sang  he  was  tilways 
grammatical.  | 

“Ye  kin  stop,  kid,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
not^unkindly,  and  he  shoved  his  pistol  into  his 
belt. 

The  boy  ceased.  He  had  been  thinking  mat¬ 
ters  over.  Being  lithe  and  strong,  he  was  not 
tired  nor  much  out  of  breath,  but  he  was  trem 
biing  with  the  plan  and  the  prospect  he  had 
laid  out  for  himself.  “Set  ’em  up,”  he  said  to 
Ephraim.  “Set  ’em  up  again  all  round.” 

His  voice  caused  Specimen  Jones  to  turn  and 
look  once  more,  while  the  old  gentleman,  still 
.  benevolent,  said,  “Yer  langwidge  means  pleas 
anter  than  it  sounds,  kid.”  He  glanced  at 
the  boy’s  htdster,  and  knew  he  need  not  keep  a 
very  sharp  watch  as  to  that.  Its  owner  had 
bungled  over  it  once  already.  All  the  old 
gentleman  did  was  to  i^ace  himself  next  the 
boy  on  the  off  side  from  the  holster;  any  move 
the  tenderfoot’s  hand  might  make  for  it  would 
be  green  and  tinskilful,  and  easily  anticipated. 
The  company  lined  up  along  the  bar,  and  the 
bottle  slid  from  glass  to  glass.  The  boy  and 
his  tormentor  stood  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  line,  and  the  tormentor,  always  with  half  a 
thought  for  the  ht^ter,  handled  his  drink  on  the 
wet  counter,  waiting  till  all  should  be  filled  and 
ready  to  swallow  simultaneously,  as  befits  good 
manners. 

“Well,  my  regards,”  he  said,  seeing  the  bo>' 
raise  his  glass;  and  as  the  old  gentleman’s  arm 
lifted  in  unison,  expxtsing  his  waist,  the  bo> 
reached  down  a  lightning  hand,  caught  the  old 
gentleman’s  own  pistol,  and  jammed  it  ip  his 
face. 

“Now  you’ll  dance,”  said  he. 

“Whoop!”  exclaimed  Specimen  Jones,  de¬ 
listed.  “Blamed  if  he  ain’t  neat!”  And 
Jones’s  handsome  face  lighted  keenly. 

“Hold  on!”  the  boy  sang  out,  for  the  amazcil 
old  gentleman  was  mechanically  drinking  his 
whisky  out  of  sheer  friSt.  The  rest  had  for 
gotten  their  drinks.  “Not  one  'swallow,”  the 
boy  continued.  “No,  you’ll  not  put  it  down 
either.  You’ll  keep  hold  of  it,  and  you’ll  dance 
all  round  this  place.  Around  and  around. 
And  don’t  you  spill  any.  And  III  be  thinking 
what  you’ll  do  after  that.” 

Specimen  Jones  eyed  the  boy  with  growing 
esteem.  “Why,  he  ain’t  bigger  than  a  pint  of 
cider,”  said  he. 

“Prance  awav!”  commanded  the  tenderfoot, 
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and  fired  a  shot  between  the  old  gentleman’s 
not  widely  straddled  legs. 

“You  hev  the  floor,  Mr.  Adams,”  Jones  ob¬ 
served,  respectfully,  at  the  old  gentleman’s 
agile  leap.  “I’ll  let  no  man  here  interrupt  you.” 
So  the  capering  began,  and  the  company  stood 
back  to  make  room.  “I’ve  saw  juicy  things 
in  this  territory,”  continued  Specimen  Jones, 
aloud,  to  himself,  “but  this  combination  fills 
my  bill.” 

He  shook  his  head  sagely,  followed  the  black¬ 
haired  boy  with  his  eye.  That  youth  was  steer¬ 
ing  Mr.  Adams  round  the  room  with  the  pistol, 
proud  as  a  ring-master.  Yet  not  altogether. 
He  was  only  nineteen,  and  though  his  heart 
beat  stoutly,  it  was  beating  alone  in  a  strange 
country.  He  had  come  straight  to  this  from 
hunting  squirrels  along  the  Susquehanna,  with 
his  mother  keeping  supper  warm  for  him  in  the 
stone  farmhouse  among  the  trees.  He  had  read 
books  in  which  hardy  heroes  saw  life,  and 
always  triumphed  with  precision  on  the  last 
page,  but  he  remembered  no  recipe  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  situation.  Being  good,  game  Ameri¬ 
can  blood,  he  did  not  think  now  about  the 
Susquehanna,  but  he  did  long  with  all  his  might 
to  know  what  he  ought  to  do  next  to  prove  him¬ 
self  a  man.  His  buoyant  rage,  being  glutted 
with  the  old  gentleman’s  fervent  skipping,  had 
cooled,  and  a  stress  of  reaction  was  falling  hard 
on  his  brave  young  nerves.  He  imagined  every¬ 
body  against  him.  He  had  no  notion  that  there 
was  another  American  wanderer  there,  whose 
reserved  and  whimsical  nature  he  had  touched 
to  the  heart. 

The  fickle  audience  was  with  him,  of  course, 
for  the  moment,  since  he  was  upper  dog 
and  it  was  a  good  show;  but  one  in  that  room 
was  distinctly  against  him.  The  old  gentleman 
was  dancing  with  an  ugly  eye;  he  had  glanced 
down  to  see  just  where  his  knife  hung  at  his 
side,  and  he  had  made  some  calculations.  He 
had  fired  four  shots;  the  boy  had  fired  one. 
"Four  and  one  hez  always  made  five,”  the  old 
gentleman  told  himself  with  much  secret 
pleasure,  and  pretended  that  he  was  going  to 
stop  his  double-shuffle.  It  was  an  excellent 
trap,  and  the  boy  fell  straight  into  it.  He 
squandered  his  last  precious  bullet  on  the  spit¬ 
toon  near  which  Mr.  .\dams  happened  to  be  at 
the  moment,  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  .\dams 
had  him  by  the  throat.  They  swayed  and 
gulped  for  breath,  rutting  the  earth  with  sharp 
heels;  they  rolled  to  the  floor  and  floundered 
with  legs  tight  tangled,  the  boy  blindly  striking 
at  Mr.  .\dams  with  the  pistol-butt,  and  the 
audience  drawing  closer  to  lose  nothing,  when 
the  bright  knife  flashed  suddenly.  It  poised, 
and  flew  across  the  room,  harmless,  for  a  foot  had 
driven  into  Mr.  .Adams’  arm,  and  he  felt  a  cold 
ting  grooving  his  temple.  It  was  the  smooth, 
chilly,  muzzle  of  Specimen  Jones’s  six-shooter. 


“That’s  enough,”  said  Jones.  “More  than 
enough.” 

Mr.  .Adams,  being  mature  in  judgment,  rose 
instantly,  like  a  good  old  sheep,  and  put  his 
knife  back  obedient  to  orders.  But  in  the  brain 
of  the  over  strained,  bewildered  boy  universal 
destruction  was  whirling.  With  a  face  stricken 
lean  with  ferocity,  he  staggered  to  his  feet, 
plucking  at  his  obstinate  holster,  and  glaring 
for  a  foe.  His  eye  fell  first  on  his  deliverer, 
leaning  easily  against  the  bar  watching  him, 
while  the  more  and  more  curious  audience  scat¬ 
tered,  and  held  themselves  ready  to  murder  <he 
boy  if  he  should  point  his  pistol  their  way.  He 
was  dragging  at  it  clumsily,  and  at  hist  it  came. 
Spiecimen  Jones  sprang  like  a  cat,  and  held  the 
barrel  vertical  and  gripped  the  boy’s  wrist. 

“Go  easy,  son,”*  said  he.  “I  know  how 
you’re  feelin’.” 

The  boy  had  been  wrenching  to  get  a  shot  at 
Jones,  and  now  the  quietness  of  the  man’s 
voice  reached  his  brain,  and  he  looked  at  Speci¬ 
men  Jones.  He  felt  a  potent  brotherhood  in 
the  eyes  that  were  considering  him,  and  he 
began  to  fear  he  had  been  a  fool.  There  was 
his  dwarf  Eastern  revolver,  slack  in  his  ineffi¬ 
cient  fist,  and  the  singular  person  still  holding 
its  barrel  and  tapping  one  derisive  finger  over 
the  end,  careless  of  the  risk  to  his  first 
joint. 

“Why,  you  little - ,”  said  Specimen  Jones, 

caressingly,  to  the  h>pnotized  youth,  “if  you 
was  to  pop  that  squirt  off  at  me.  I’d  turn  y’u 
up  and  spank  y’u.  Set  ’em  up,  Ephraim.” 

But  the  commercial  Ephraim  hesitated,  and 
Jones  remembered.  His  last  cent  was  gone. 
It  was  his  third  day  at  Ephraim’s.  He  had 
stopped,  having  a  little  money,  on  his  way  to 
Tucson,  where  a  friend  had  a  job  for  him,  and 
was  waiting.  He  was  far  too  experienced  a 
character  ever  to  sell  his  horse  or  his  saddle  on 
these  occasions,  and  go  on  drinking.  He 
looked  as  if  he  might,  but  he  never  did;  and 
this  w’as  what  disappointed  business  men  like 
Ephraim  in  Specimen  Jones. 

But  now,  here  was  this  tenderfoot  he  had 
undertaken  to  see  through,  and  Ephraim  re¬ 
minding  him  that  he  had  no  more  of  the  where¬ 
withal.  “Why,  so  I  haven’t,”  he  said,  with  a 
short  laugh,  and  his  face  flushed.  “I  guess,”  he 
continued,  hastily,  “this  is  worth  a  dollar  or 
two.”  He  drew  a  chain  up  from  below  his 
flannel  shirt-collar  and  over  his  head.  He  drew 
it  a  little  slowly.  It  had  not  been  taken  off 
for  a  number  of  years — not,  indeed,  since  it  had 
been  placed  there  originally.  “It  ain’t  brass,”  he 
added,  lightly,  and  strewed  it  along  the  counter 
without  looking  at  it.  Ephraim  did  look  at  it, 
and,  being  satisfietl,  began  to  uncork  a  new  bot¬ 
tle,  while  the  punctual  audience  came  up  for  its 
drink. 

“Won’t  you  please  let  me  treat?”  said  the 
boy,  unsteadily.  “I  ain’t  likely  to  meet  you 
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again,  sir.”  Reaction  was  giving  him  trouble- 
inside. 

“Where  are  you  boimd,  kid?” 

“Oh,  just  a  wa)rs  up  the  country,”  answered 
the  boy,  keeping  a  grip  on  his  voice. 

“Well,  you  may  get  there.  Where  did  you 
pidc  up  that — that  thing?  Your  pistol,  I 
mean.” 

“It’s  a  present  from  a  friend,”  replied  the 
tenderfoot,  with  dignity.  • 

“Farewell  gift,  wasn’t  it,  kid?  Yes;  I  thought 
so.  Now  I’d  hate  to  get  an  affair  like  that  from 
a  friend.  It  would  start  me  wondering  if  he 
liked  me  as  well  as  I’d  always  thought  he  did. 
Put  i^}  that  money,  kid.  You’re  drinking  with 
me.  Say,  what’s  yer  name?” 

“Cumnor — J.  Ciunnor.” 

“Well,  J.  Cumnor,  I’m  glad  to  know  y’u. 
Ephraim  let  me  make  y’u  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Cumnor.  Mr.  Adams,  if  you’re  rested  from 
your  quadrille,  you  can  shake  hands  with  my 
friend.  Step  aroimd,  you  Miquels  and  Serapios 
and  Cristobals,  whatever  y’u  claim  your  names 
are.  This  is  Mr.  J.  Cumnor.” 

The  Mexicans  did  not  understand  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  these  American  words, 
but  they  drank  their  drink,  and  the  concertina 
resumed  its  acrid  melody.  The  boy  had  taken 
himself  off  without  being  noticed. 

“Say,  Spec,”  said  Ephraim  to  Jones,  “I’m 
no  h<i.  Here’s  yer  chain.  You’ll  be  along 
again.” 

“Keep  it  till  I’m  along  again,”  said  the  owner. 

“Just  as  you  say.  Spec,”  answered  Ephraim, 
smoothly,  and  he  hung  the  pledge  over  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  chromo  of  a  nude  cream-colored 
lady  with  bright  straw  hair  holding  out  a  bottle 
of  somebody’s  champagne.  Specimen  Jones 
sang  no  more  songs,  but  smoked,  and  leaned  in 
silence  on  the  bar.  The  company  were  talking 
of.bed,  and  Ephraim  plunged  his  glasses  into  a 
bucket  to  clean  them  for  the  morrow. 

“ILnow  an3rthing  about  that  kid?”  inquired 
JtNies,  abruptly. 

Ephraim  shook  his  head  as  he  washed. 

“Traveling  alone,  ain’t  he?” 

Ephraim  nodded.  * 

“Where  did  y’u  say  y’u  foimd  that  fellow 
layin’  the  Injuns  got?” 

“Mile  this  side  the  canon. '  ’Mong  them 
sand-humps.” 

“How  long  had  he  been  there  do  y’u  figure?” 

“Three  days,  anyway.” 

JONES  watched  Ephraim  finish  his  cleans¬ 
ing.  “Your  clock  needs  wiping,”  he  re- 
marired.  “A  man  might  suppose  it  was  nine, 
to  see  that  thing  the  way  the  dirt  hides  the 
hands.  Look  again  in  half  an  horn  and  it’ll 
say  three.  That’s  the  kind  of  clock  gives  a 
man  the  jams.  Sends  him  crazy.” 

“W’ell,  that  ain’t  a  bad  thing  to  be  in  this 
coimtry,”  said  Ephraim,  rubbing  the  glass  case 


and  restoring  identity  to  the  hands.  “If  that 
man  had  been  crazy  he’d  been  livin’  right  now. 
Injuns’U  never  tou^  lunatics.” 

“That  band  have  passed  here  and  gone 
north,”  Jones  said.  “I  saw  a  smoke  among  the 
foothills  as  I  come  along  day  before  yesterday. 

I  guess  they’re  aiming  to  cross  the  Santa  Cata- 
liim.  Most  likely  th^re  that  band  from  round 
the  San  Carlos  that  were  reported  as  raiding 
down  in  Sonora.” 

“I  seen  well  enough,”  said  Ephraim,  “when 
I  found  him  that  they  v/asn’t  going  to  trouble 
us  any,  or  they’d  have  been  around  by  then.” 

He  was  quite  right,  but  Specimen  Jones  was 
thinking  of  something  else.  He  went  out  to  the 
corral,  feeling  disturbed  and  doubtful.  He  saw 
the  tall  white  freight-wagon  of  the  Mexicans, 
lomning  and  silent,  and  a  little  way  off  the  ne^^ 
fence  where  the  man  lay.  An  odd  sound 
startled  him,  though  he  knew  it  was  no  In¬ 
dians  at  this  hour,  and  he  looked  down  into  a 
little  dry  ditch.  It  was  the  boy,  hidden  away 
ffat  on  his  stomach  among  the  stones,  sobbing. 

“Oh,  snakesl”  whi^)ered  Specimen  Jones,  and 
ste{^d  back.  The  Latin  races  embrace  and 
weep,  and  all  goes  well;  but  among  Saxons 
tears  are  a  horrid  event.  Jones  never  knew 
what  to  do  when  it  was  a  woman,  but  this  was 
truly  disgusting.  He  was  well  seasoned  by  the 
frontier,  had  tried  a  little  of  everything:  town 
and  country,  ranches,  saloons,  stage-driving, 
marriage  occasionally,  and  latterly  mines. 
He  had  sundry  claims  staked  out,  and  always 
carried  pieces  of  stone  in  his  pockets,  discours 
ing  upon  their  mineral-bearing  capacity,  whicli 
was  apt  to  be  very  slight.  That  is  why  he  ^as 
called  Specimen  Jones.  He  had  exhausted  all 
the  important  sensations,  and  did  not  care  much 
for  anything  any  more.  Perfect  health  and 
strength  kept  him  from  discovering  that  he  was 
a  saddened,  drifting  man.  He  wished  to  kick 
the  boy  for  his  baby  performance,  and  yet  he 
stepped  carefully  away  from  the  ditch  so  the 
boy  should  not  suspect  his  presence.  He  found 
himself  standing  still,  kx^ing  at  the  dim, 
broken  desert. 

“Why,  hell,”  complained  Specimen  Jones, 
“he  played  the  little  man  to  start  with.  He  did 
so.  He  scared  that  old  horse-thief,  Adams, 
just  about  dead.  Then  he  went  to  kill  me,  that 
kep’  him  frenn  bein’  buried  early  tomorrow. 
I’ve  been  wild  that  way  myself,  and  wantin’  to 
shoot  up  the  whole  outfit.”  Jones  looked  at  the 
place  where  his  middle  finger  used  to  be,  before 
a  certain  evening  in  Tombstone.  “But  1 
never — ”  He  glanced  towards  the  ditch,  per¬ 
plexed.  “What’s  that  mean?  Why  in  the 
world  does  he  git  to  cryin’  for  now,  do  you  sup 
pose?”  Jones  took  to  singing  without  knowing 
it.  “  ‘Ye  shepherd,  tell  me,  have  you  seen  m> 
Flora  pass  this  way?’  ”  he  murmured.  Then  a 
thought  struck  him.  “Hello,  kid!”  he  called 
out.  There  was  no  answer. 
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*‘Of  course,”  said  Jones.  “New  he’s  ashamed, 
to  hev  me  see  him  come  out  of  there.” 

He  walked  with  daborate  slowness  round  the 
corral  and  behind  a  shed.  “Hello,  you  kid!” 
he  called  again. 

“I  was  thinking  of  going  to  sleep,”  said  the 
boy,  appearing  quite  suddenly.  “I — I’m  not 
us^  to  riding  all  day.  I’ll  get  used  to  it,  you 
know,”  he  hastened  to  add. 

“  ‘TTA-VE  you  seen  my  Flo’ — ^Say,  kid,  where 

■n.  y’u  bound,  anyway?” 

“San  Carlos.” 

“San  Carlos?  CMi.  Ah.  ‘Flo-ra  pass  this 
way?’  ” 

“Is  it  far,  sir?” 

“Awful  far,  sometimes.  It’s  always  liable 
to  be  far  through  the  Arivaypa  Cafton.” 

“I  didn’t  expect  to  make  it  between  meals,” 
remarked  Cumnor. 

“No.  Sure;  What  made  you  come  this 
route?” 

“A  man  told  me.” 

“A  man?  Oh.  Well,  it  is  kind  o’  difficult, 
I  admit,  for  an  Arizonian  not  to  lie  to  a  stranger. 
But  I  think  I’d  have  told  you  to  go  by  Tres 
Alamos  and  Point  of  Moimtain.  It’s  the  road 
the  man  that  told  you  would  choose  himself 
every  time.  Do  you  like  Injuns,  kid?” 

Cumnor  snapp^  eagerly. 

“Of  course  y’u  do.  And  you’ve  never  saw 
one  in  the  whole  minute-and-a-half  you’ve 
been  aHve.  I  Imow  all  about  it.” 

“I’m  not  afraid,”  said  the  boy. 

“Boy  afraid?  Of  course  y’u  ain’t.  What’s 
your  idea  in  going  to  Carlos?  Got  town  lots 
there?” 

“No,”  said  the  literal  youth,  to  the  huge  in¬ 
ternal  diversion  of  Jones.  “There’s  a  man 
there  I  used  to  know  back  home.  He’s  in  the 
cavdry.  What  sort  of  a  town  is  it  for  sport?” 
asked  Cumnor,  in  a  gay  Lothario  tone. 

“Tovm?"  Specimen  Jones  caught  hold  of 
the  top  rail  of  the  corral.  “Sport?  Now  I’ll 
tell  y’u  what  sort  of  a  town  it  is.  There  ain’t 
no  streets.  There  ain’t  no  houses.  There  ain’t 
any  land  and  water  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
them  words.  There’s  Mount  Turnbull.  It’s 
pretty  near  a  usual  mountain,  but  y’u  don’t 
want  to  go  there.  The  Creator  didn’t  make 
San  Carlos.  It’s  a  heap  older  than  Him. 
When  He  got  around  to  it  after  slickin’  up  Para¬ 
dise  and  them  fruit-trees.  He  just  left  it  to  be  as 
He  foimd  it,  as  a  sample  of  the  way  they  done 
business  before  He  come  along.  He  ain’t  done 
any  work  around  that  spot  at  all.  He  ain’t. 
Mix  up  a  barrel  of  sand  and  ashes  and  thorns, 
and  jam  scorpions  and  rattlesnakes  along  in, 
and  dump  the  outfit  on  stones,  and  heat  yer 
stones  red-hot,  and  set  the  Unit^  States  army 
loose  over  the  place  chasin’  Apaches,  and 
you’ve  got  San  Carlos.” 

Cumnor  was  silent  for  a  moment.  “I  don’t 


^care,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  chase  Apadies.” 

“Did  you  see  that  man  Ephraim  found  by 
the  cafion?”  Jones  inquired. 

“Didn’t  get  here  in  time.” 

“Well,  there  was  a  hole  in  his  chest  made  by 
an  arrow.  But  there’s  no  harm  in  that  if  you 
die  at  wimst.  That  chap  didn’t,  y’u  see.  ’k’ou 
heard  Ephraim  tell  about  it.  I^ey’d  done  a 
number  of  things  to  the  man  before  he  could 
die.  Roastin’  was  only  one  of  ’em.  Now  your 
road  takes  you  through  the  mountains  where 
these  Injuns  hev  gone.  Kid,  come  along  to 
Tucson  with  me,”  urged  Jones,  suddenly. 

Again  Cumnor  was  silent.  “Is  my  road  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  people’s?”  he  said,  finally. 

“Not  to  Grant,  it  ain’t.  ITiese  Mexicans 
are  hauli^  frdght  to  Grant.  But  what’s  the 
matter  with  your  coming  to  Tucson  with  me?” 

“I  started  to  go  to  San  Carlos,  and  I’m 
going,”  said  Cumnor. 

“You’re  a  poor  chuckle-headed  fool!”  burst 
out  Jones,  in  a  rage.  “And  y’u  can  go,  fw  all 
I  care — you  and  your  Christmas-tree  pktol. 
Like  as  not  you  won’t  find  your  cavalry  friend 
at  San  Carlos.  Th^’ve  killed  a  lot  of  them 
soldiers  huntin’  Injuns  this  season.  Good 
night.” 

Specimen  Jones  was  gone.  Cumnor  walked 
to  his  blanket-roll,  where  his  saddle  was  slung 
under  the  shed.  The  various  doings  of  the 
evening  had  bruised  his  nerves.  He  ^read 
his  blankets  among  the  dry  cattle-dung,  and 
sat  down,  taking  off  a  few  (^thes  slowly.  He 
lumped  his  coat  and  overalls  under  his  head  for 
a  pillow,  and,  putting  the  despised  pistol  along¬ 
side,  lay  between  the  blankets.  No  object 
showed  in  the  night  but  the  tall  freight -wagon. 
The  tenderfoot  thou^t  he  had  made  altogether 
a  fool  of  himself  upon  the  first  trial  trip  of  his 
manhood,  alone  on  the  open  sea  of  Arizona. 
No  man,  not  even  Jones  now,  was  his  friend. 
A  stranger,  who  could  have  had  nothing  against 
him  but  his  inexperience,  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  direct  him  on  the  wTong  road.  He  did  not 
mind  definite  enemies.  He  had  punched  the 
heads  of  those  in  Pennsylvania,  and  would  not 
object  to  shooting  them  here;  but  this  impier- 
sonal,  surrounding  hostility  of  the  unknown  was 
new  and  bitter:  the  cruel,  assassinating,  cow¬ 
ardly  Southwest,  where  prospered  those  jail¬ 
birds  whom  the  vigilantes  had  driven  from 
California.  He  thought  of  the  nameless  human 
carcass  that  lay  near,  buried  that  day,  and  of 
the  jokes  about  its  mutilations.  Cumnor  was 
not  an  innocent  boy,  either  in  principles  or  in 
practice,  but  this  laughter  about  a  dead  body 
had  burned  into  his  young,  unhardened  soul. 
He  lay  watching  with  hot,  dogged  eyes  the 
brilliant  stars.  A  passing  wind  turned  the 
windmill,  which  creaked  a  forlorn  minute,  and 
ceased.  He  must  have  gone  to  sleep  and  slept 
soundly,  for  the  next  he  knew  it  was  the  cold 
air  of  dawn  that  made  him  open  his  eyes.  A 
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numb  silence  lay  over  all  thin^,  and  the  tender¬ 
foot  had  that  moment  of  curiosity  as  to  where 
he  was  now  which  comes  to  those  who  have 
journeyed  for  many  days.  The.  Mexicans  had 
already  departed  with  th«r  freight-wagon. 
It  was  not  entirely  light,  and  the  embers  where 
these  early  starters  had  cooked  their  breakfast 
lay  glowing  in  the  sand  across  the  road.  The 
boy  remembered  seeing  a  wagon  where  now  he 
saw  only  chill,  distant  peaks,  and  while  he  lay 
quiet  and  warm,  shunning  full  consciousness, 
iere  was  a  stir  in  the  cabin,  and  at  Ephraim’s 
voice  reality  broke  ufxm  his  drowsiness,  and  he 
recollected  Arizona  and  the  keen  stress  of 
shifting  for  himself.  He  noted  the  gray  paling 
round  the  grave.  Indians?  He  would  catch 
up  with  the  Mexicans,  and  travel  in  their  com¬ 
pany  to  Grant.  Freighters  made  but  fifteen 
miles  in  the  day,  and  he  could  start  after  break¬ 
fast  and  be  with  them  before  they  stopped  to 
noon.  Six  men  need  not  worry  about  Apadies, 
Cumnor  thought.  The  voice  of  Specimen 
Jones  came  from  the  cabin,  and  sounds  of  light¬ 
ing  the  stove,  and  the  growling  conversation  of 
men  getting  up.  Cumnor,  lying  in  his  blankets, 
tried  to  overhear  w'hat  Jones  was  saying,  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  this  was  the  only 
man  he  had  met  lately'  who  had  seemed  to  care 
whether  he  were  alive  or  dead.  There  was  the 
clink  of  Ephraim’s  whisky-bottles,  and  the 
cheerful  tones  of  old  Mr.  Adams,  saying: 
“It’s  better’n  brushin’  yer  teeth,”  and  then 
further  clinking,  and  an  inquiry  from  Speci¬ 
men  Jones. 

“Whose  spurs?”  said  he. 

“Mine.”  This  from  Mr.  Adams. 

“How  long  have  they  been  youm?” 

“Since  I  got  ’em,  I  guess.” 

“Well,  you’ve  enjoyed  them  spurs  long 
enough.”  The  voice  of  Specimen  Jones  now 
alter^  in  quality.  “.\nd  you’ll  give  ’em  back 
to  that  kid.” 

-Muttering  followed  that  the  boy  could  not 
catch. 

“You’ll  give  ’em  back,”  repeated  Jones. 
“I  seen  y’u  lift  ’em  from  under  that  chair  when 
I  was  in  the  comer.” 

“That’s  straight,  Mr.  .\dams,”  said  Ephraim. 
“1  noticed  it  myself,  though  I  had  no  objections, 
of  course.  But  Mr.  Jones  has  pointed  out — ” 

“Since  when  have  you  grgwed  so  honest, 
Jones?”  cackled  Mr.  Adams,  seeing  that  he 
must  lose  his  little  booty.  “And  why  didn’t 
you  raise  yer  objections  when  vou  seen  me 
do  it?” 

“I  didn’t  know  the  kid,”  Jones  explained. 
“And  if  it  don’t  strike  you  that  ^ame  blood 
deserves  reflect,  why  it  does  strike  me.” 

Hearing  this,  the  tenderfoot,  outside  in  his 
shed,  thought  better  of  mankind  and  life  in 
general,  arose  from  his  nest,  and  began  jweening 
himself.  He  had  all  the  correct  trappings  for 


the  frontier,  and  his  toilet  in  the  shed  gave  him 
pleasure.  The  sun  came  up,  and  with  a  stroke 
struck  the  world  to  crystal.  The  near  sand¬ 
hills  went  into  rose,  the  crabbed  yucca  and  the 
mesquite  turned  transparent,  with  lances  and 
pale  films  of  green,  like  drapery  graciously  veil¬ 
ing  the  desert’s  face,  and  distant  violet  peaks 
and  edges  framed  the  vast  enchantment  be¬ 
neath  the  liquid  exhalations  of  the  sky.  The 
smell  of  bacon  and  coffee  from  open  windows 
filled  the  heart  with  bravery  and  yearning,  and 
Ephraim,  putting  his  head  round  the  comer, 
called  to  Cumnor  that  he  had  better  come  in  and 
eat.  Jones,  already  at  table,  gave  him  the 
briefest  nod ;  but  the  spurs  were  there,  replaced 
as  Cumnor  had  left  them  imder  a  chair  in  the 
(femer.  In  .Arizona  they  do  not  say  much  at  any 
meal,  and  at  breakfast  nothing  at  all;  and  as 
Cumnor  swallowed  and  meditated,  he  noticed 
the  cream-colored  lady  and  the  chain,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  he  should  assert  his  identity 
with  regard  to  that  business,  though  how  and 
when  was  not  clear  to  him.  He  was  in  no  great 
haste  to  take  up  his  journey.  The  society  of 
the  Mexicans  whom  he  must  sooner  or  later 
overtake  did  not  tempt  him.  When  breakfast 
was  done  he  idled  in  the  cabin,  like  the  other 
guests,  while  Ephraim  and  his  assistant  busied 
about  the  premises.  But  the  morning  grew  on, 
and  the  guests,  after  a  season  of  smoking  and 
tilted  silence  against  the  wall,  shook  themselves 
and  their  effects  together,  saddled,  and  were 
lost  among  the  waste  thorny  hflls.  Twenty 
Mile  became  hot  and  torpid.  Jones  lay  on 
three  consecutive  chairs,  occasionafly  singing, 
and  old  Mr.  Adams  had  not  gone  away  either, 
but  watched  him,  with  more  tobacco  running 
down  his  beard. 

“Well,”  said  Cumnor,  “I’ll  be  going.” 

“Nobody’s  stopping  y’u,”  remarked  Jones. 

“You’re  going  to  Tucson?”  the  boy  said,  with 
the  chain  problem  still  unsolved  in  his  mind. 
“Good-by,  Mr.  Jones.  I  hope  I’ll — we’ll — ” 

“That’ll  do,”  said  Jones;  and  the  tenderfoot, 
thrown  back  by  this  severity,  went  to  get  his 
saddle-horse  and  his  burro. 

Presently  Jones  remarked  to  Mr.  Adams  that 
he  wondered  what  Ephraim  was  doing,  and 
went  out.  The  old  gentleman  was  left  alone  in 
the  room,  and  he  swiftly  noticed  that  the  belt 
and  pistol  of  Specimen  Jones  were  left  alone 
with  him.  The  accoutrement  lay  by  the  chair 
its  owner  had  been  lounging  in.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  remove  cartridges  from  the  chambers 
of  a  revolver,  and  replace  the  weapon  in  its 
holster  so  that  e\'er>’thing  looks  quite  natural. 
The  old  gentleman  was  entertained  with  the 
notion  that  somewhere  in  Tucson  Specimen 
J(mes  might  have  a  surprise,  and  he  did  not 
take  a  minute  to  prepare  this,  drop  the  belt  as 
it  lay  before,  and  saunter  innocently  out  of  the 
saloon.  Ephraim  and  Jones  were  criticising  the 
tenderfoot’s  property  as  he  packed  his  burro. 
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“Do  y’u  make  it  a  rule  to  travel  with  ice.- 
cream?’’  Jones  was  inquiring. 

“They’re  for  water,”  Cumnor  said.  “They 
told  me  at  Tucson  I’d  need  to  carry  water  for 
three  days  on  some  trails.” 

It  was  two  good-sized  milk-cans  that  he  had, 
an(h  they  bounced  .about  on  the  little  burro’s 
pack,  giving  him  as  much  amazement  as  a 
jackass  can  feel.  Jones  and  Ephraim  were 
hilarious. 

“Don’t  go  without  your  spurs,  Mr.  Cumnor,” 
said  the  voice  of  old  Mr.  Adams,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  group.  His  tone  was  particularly 
civil. 

The  tenderfoot  had,  indeed,  forgotten  his 
spurs,  and  he  ran  back  to -get  them.  The 
cream-colored  lady  still  had  the  chain  hanging 
upon  her,  and  Cumnor’s  problem  was  suddenly 
solved.  He  put  the  chain  in  his  pocket,  and  laid 
the  price  of  one  round  of  drinks  for  last  night’s 
company  on  the  shelf  below  the  chromo.  He 
returned  with  his  spurs  on,  and  went  to  his 
saddle  that  lay  beside  that  of  Specimen  Jones 
under  the  shed.  After  a  moment  he  came  with 
his  saddle  to  where  the  men  stood  talking  by  his 
pony,  slung  it  on,  and  tightened  the  cinches; 
but  the  chain  was  now  in  the  saddle-bag  of 
Specimen  Jones,  mixed  up  with  some  tobacco, 
stale  bread,  a  tx>x  of  matches,  and  a  hunk  of 
fat  bacon.  The  men  at  Twenty  Mile  said 
good-day  to  the  tenderfoot,  with  monosyllables 
and  indifference,  and  watched  him  depart  into 
the  heated  desert.  Wishing  for  a  last  look  at 
Jones,  he  turned  once,  and  saw  the  three  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  chocolate  brick  of  the  cabin,  and 
the  windmill  white  and  idle  in  the  sun. 

“He’ll  be  gutted  by  night,”  remarked  Mr. 
Adams. 

“I  ain’t  buryin’  him,  then,”  said  Ephraim. 

“Nor  I,”  said  Specimen  Jones.  “Well,  it’s 
time  I  was  getting  to  Tucson.” 

He  went  to  the  saloon,  strapped  on  his  pistol, 
saddled,  and  rode  away.  Ephraim  and  Mr. 
Adams  returned  to  the  cabin;  and  here  is  the 
final  conclusion  they  came  to  after  three  hours 
of  discussion  as  to  who  took  the  chain  and  who 
had  it  just  then; 

Ephraim.  Jones,  he  hadn’t  no  cash. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  kid,  he  hadn’t  no  sense. 

Ephraim.  The  kid,  he  lent  the  cash  to 
Jones. 

Mr.  Adams.  Jones,  he  goes  off  with  his  chain. 

Both.  What  damn  fools  everybody  is,  any¬ 
way! 

AND  they  went  to  dinner.  But  Mr.  Adams 
did  not  mention  his  relations  with  Jones’s 
pistol.  Let  it  be  said,  in  extenuation  of  that 
performance,  that  Mr.  Adams  supposed  Jones 
was  going  to  Tucson,  where  he  said  he  was 
going,  and  where  a  job  and  a  salary  were  await¬ 
ing  him.  In  Tucson  an  unloaded  pistol  in  the 
holster  of  so  handy  a  man  on  the  drop  as  was 


Specimen  would  keep  people  civil,  because  they 
would  not  know,  any  more  than  the  owner,  that 
it  was  unloaded;  and  the  mere  possession  of  it 
would  be  sufficient  in  nine  chances  out  of  ten — 
though  it  was  undoubtedly  for  the  tenth  that 
Mr.  Adams  had  a  snaking  hope.  But  Specimen 
Jones  was  not  going  to  Tucson.  A  contention 
in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  would  do  what  was 
good  for  himself,  or  what  was  good  for  another, 
had  kept  him  sullen  ever  since  he  got  up.  Now 
it  was  settled,  and  Jones  in  serene  humor  again. 
Of  course  he  had  started  on  the  Tucson  road, 
for  the  benefit  of  Ephraim  and  Mr.  Adams. 

The  tenderfoot  rode  along.  The  Arizona 
sun  beat  down  upon  the  deadly  silence,  and  the 
world  was  no  longer  of  crystal  but  a  mesa,  dull 
and  gray  and  hot.  The  pony’s  hoofs  grated 
in  the  gravel,  and  after  a  time  the  road  dived 
down  and  up  among  lumpy  hills  of  stone  and 
cactus,  always  nearer  the  fierce  glaring  Sierra 
Santa  Catahna.  It  dipped  so  abruptly  in  and 
out  of  the  shallow  sudden  ravines  that,  on  com¬ 
ing  up  from  one  of  these  into  sight  of  the  coun¬ 
try  again,  the  tenderfoot’s  heart  jumped  at  the 
close  apparition  of  another  rider  quickly  bear¬ 
ing  in  upon  him  from  gullies  where  he  had 
been  moving  imseen.  But  it  was  only  Speci¬ 
men  Jones. 

“Hello!”  said  he,  joining  Cumnor.  “Hot, 
ain’t  it?” 

“Where  are  you  going?”  inquired  Cumnor. 

“Up  here  a  ways.”  And  Jones  jerked  his 
finger  generally  toward  the  Sierra,  where  they 
were  heading. 

“Thought  you  had  a  job  in  Tucson.” 

“That’s  what  I  have.” 

Specimen  Jones  had  no  more  to  say,  and  they 
rode  for  a  while,  their  ponies’  hoofs  always 
grating  in  the  gravel,  and  the  milk  cans  lightly 
clanking  on  the  burro’s  pack.  The  hunched 
blades  of  the  yuccas  bristled  steel-stiff,  and  as 
far  as  you  could  see  it  was  a  gray  waste  of 
mounds  and  ridges  sharp  and  blunt,  up  to  the 
forbidding  boundary  walls  of  the  Tortilita  on« 
way  and  the  Santa  Catalina  the  other.  Cum¬ 
nor  wondered  if  Jones  had  found  the  chain. 
Jones  was  capable  of  not  finding  it  for  several 
weeks,  or  of  finding  it  at  once  and  saying  nothing. 

“You’ll  excuse  my  meddling  with  your  busi¬ 
ness?”  the  boy  hazarded. 

Jones  looked  inquiring. 

“Something’s  wrong  with  your  saddle- 
pocket.” 

Specimen  saw  nothing  apparently  wrong  with 
it,  but  perceiving  Cumnor  was  grinning,  un¬ 
buckled  the  pouch.  He  looked  at  the  boy  rap¬ 
idly,  and  looked  away  again,  and  as  he  rode, 
still  in  silence,  he  put  the  chain  back  round  his 
neck  below  the  flannel  shirt-coUar. 

“Say,  kid,”  he  remarked,  after  some  time, 
“what  does  J  stand  for?” 

“J?  oh,  my  name!  Jock.” 

“Well,  Jock,  will  y’u  explain  to  me  as  a  friend 
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how  y’u  ever  come  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  leave 
yer  h<Mne — ^wherever  and  whatever  it  was — in 
exchange  for  this  here  God-forsaken  and  iniqui¬ 
tous  h<Je?” 

“If  you’ll  explain  to  me,”  said  the  boy, 
greatly  heartened,  “how  you  come  to  be  ridin* 
in  the  company  of  a  fool,  instead  <rf  goin’  to 
your  job  at  Tucson?” 

The  explanation  was  furnished  before  Speci¬ 
men  Jones  had  framed  his  repl3^  A  burning 
freight-wagon  and  five  dismembered  hrunan 
stumps  lay  in  the  road.  This  was  what  had 
happened  to  the  Miguels  and  Serapios  and  the 
'concertina.  Jones  and  Cumnor,  in  their  dodg¬ 
ing  and  struggles  to  exclude  all  expressions  of 
growing  mutual  esteem  from  their  q)eech,  had 
forgotten  their  journey,  and  a  sudden  bend 
among  the  roclw  where  the  road  had  now 
brought  them  revealed  the  blood  and  fire 
staring  them  in  the  face.  The  plundered  wagon 
was  three  parts  empty;  its  splintered,  blazing 
boards  slid  down  as  they  burned  into  the  fiery 
heap  on  the  ground;  packages  of  soda  and 
groceries  and  medicines  slid  with  them,  bursting 
into  chemical  ^ts  of  green  and  crimson  flame; 
a  wheel  crushed  in  and  sank,  filling  more 
packages  that  flickered  and  hissed;  the  garbage 
of  combat  and  murder  littered  the  earth,  and  in 
the  air  hung  an  odor  that  Cumnor  knew, 
though  he  had  never  smelled  it  before.  Morsels 
of  dropped  booty  up  among  the  rocks  showed 
where  the  Indians  had  gone,  and  one  horse 
remained,  groaning,  with  an  accidental  arrow 
in  his  belly. 

“We’ll  just  kill  him,”  said  Jones;  and  his 
pbtol  snapped  idly,  and  snapped  again,  as  his 
eye  caught  a  motion— a  something — ^two  hun¬ 
ched  yards  up  among  the  bowlders  on  the  hill. 
He  whirled  round.  The  enemy  was  behind 
them  also.  There  was  no  retreat.  “Youm’s 
no  good!”  yelled  Jones,  fiercely,  for  Cumnor 
was  getting  out  his  Uttle  foolish  revolver. 
“Oh.  what  a  trick  to  play  on  a  man!  Drop 
off  yer  horse,  kid;  drop,  and  do  like  me.  Shoot- 
in’s  no  good  here,  even  if  I  was  loaded.  They 
shot,  and  look  at  them  now.  God  bless  them 
ice-cream  freezers  of  youm,  kid!  Did  y’u  ever 
see  a  crazy  man?  If  you  ’ain’t,  metke  it  up  as 
y'lt  go  along!’* 

WORE  objects  moved  up  among  the  bowl- 
ders.  Specimen  Jones  rij^ted  off  the  burro’s 
pack,  and  the  milk  cans  rolled  on  the  ground. 
The  l)urro  began  grazing  quietly,  with  now  and 
then  a  step  toward  new  patches  of  grass. 
The  horses  stood  where  their  riders  had  left 
them,  their  reins  over  their  heads,  hanging  and 
dragging.  From  two  hundred  yards  on  the 
hill  the  ambushed  Apaches  show^,  their  dark, 
scattered  figures  appearing  cautiously  one  by 
one,  watching  with  suspicion.  Specimen  Jones 
sebed  up  one  milk  can,  and  Cumnor  obediently 
did  the  same. 


“You  kin  dance,  kid,  and  I  kin  sing,  and  we’ll 
go  to  it,”  said  Jones.  He  rambled  in  waver¬ 
ing  loops,  and  diving  eccentrically  at  Cumnor, 
d^hed  the  milk  cans  together.  “Es  sckallt 
ein  Ruf  wie  Donnerhall’’  he  bawled,  beginning 
the  song  of  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,  “Why  don’t 
you  dance?”  he  shouted,  sternly.  The  boy  saw 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  his  face,  and,  clashing 
his  milk  cans  in  turn,  he  shuflSed  a  sort  of  jig. 
The  two  went  over  the  sand  in  loops,  toe  and 
heel;  the  donkey  continued  his  quiet  grazing, 
and  the  flames  rose  hot  and  yellow  from  the 
freight- wagon.  .\nd  all  the  while  the  stately 
German  hymn  pealed  among  the  rocks,  and  the 
Apaches  crept  down  nearer  the  bowing,  scraps 
ing  men.  The  sim  shone  bright,  and  their 
bodies  poured  with  sweat.  Jones  flung  off  his 
shirt;  his  damp,  matted  hair  was  half  in  ridges 
and  half  glued  to  his  forehead,  and  the  delicate 
gold  chain  swung  and  struck  his  broad,  naked 
'breast.  The  .Apaches  drew  nearer  again,  their 
bows  and  arrows  held  imcertainly.  They  came 
down  the  hill,  fifteen  or  twenty,  taking  a  long 
time,  and  stopping  every  few  yards.  The 
milk  cans  clash^,  and  Jones  thought  he  felt 
the  boy’s  strokes  weakening.  Die  Wacht  am 
Rhein  was  finished,  and  now  it  was  “Ha-ve 
you  seen  my  Fk>ra  pass  this  way?”  “Y’u 
mustn’t  play  out,  kid,”  said  Jones,  very  gently. 
“Indeed  y’u  mustn’t,”  and  he  at  once  resum^ 
his  song.  The  silent  .Apaches  had  now  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  They  stood  some  twen¬ 
ty  yards  away,  and  Cumnor  had  a  good  chance 
to  see  his  first  Indians.  He  saw  them  move, 
and  the  color  and  slim  shape  of  their  bodies, 
their  thin  arms,  and  their  long,  black  hair. 
It  went  through  his  mind  that  if  he  had  no 
more  clothes  (mi  than  that,  dancing  would  come 
easier.  His  boots  were  growing  1  .avy  to  lift, 
and  his  overalls  seemed  to  wrap  his  sinews  in 
wet,  strangling  thongs.  He  wondered  how  long 
he  had  been  keeping  this  up.  The  legs  of  the 
Apaches  were  free,  with  li^t  moccasins  only 
half-way  to  the  thigh,  slenderly  held  up  by 
strings  from  the  waist.  Cumnor  envied  their 
unencumbered  steps  as  he  saw  them  again  walk 
nearer  to  where  he  \ras  dancing.  It  was  long 
since  he  had  eaten,  and  he  noticed  a  singing 
dulness  in  his  brain,  and  became  frightened  at 
his  thoughts,  which  were  running  and  melting 
into  one  fixed  idea.  This  idea  was  to  take  off 
his  boots,  and  offer  to  trade  them  for  a  pair  of 
moccasins.  It  terrified  him — this  endless,  mol¬ 
ten  rush  of  thoughts;  he  could  see  them  coming 
in  different  shapes  from  different  places  in  his 
head,  but  they  all  joined  immediately,  and 
always  formed  the  same  fi.xed  idea.  He  ground 
his  teeth  to  master  this  encroaching  inebriation 
of  his  will  and  judgment.  He  clawed  his  can 
more  loudly  to  wake  him  to  reality,  which  he 
still  could  recognize  and  appreciate.  For  a 
time  he  found  it  a  good  plan  to  listen  to  what 
'  [Continued  on  page  162] 


(Reprinted.  See  announcement  on  page  lao.) 

BT  was  a  very  commonplace, 
uninteresting  spot,  which 
one  would  be  sure  to  forget 
within  a  single  day.  There 
are  a  million  such  places, 
more  or  less,  in  the  arid 
Southwest.  All  around,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  level  plain  was 
set  with  sparse  clumps  of  prickly-pear  and 
grease- weed,  but  such  things  really  count  for 
nothing  in  such  a  country.  A  mile  or  more  to 
the  east,  a  barren  red  hill  had,  once  upon  a 
time,  wakened  to  life  and  heaved  itself  aloft;  but 
that  was  long,  long  ago — so  very  long  the  hill 
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itself  appeared  to  have  forgotten  about  it.  The 
heat  waves  that  flickered  in  the  air  distorted  the 
rugged  outlines,  and  set  them  in  seeming  mo¬ 
tion,  as  though  the  hill  were  about  to  move 
again.  But  all  the  desert  knew  better,  for,  in 
aU  the  ages  since  it  had  possessed  itself  of  that 
country,  that  hill  had  continually  threatened 
to  move,  notwithstanding  which,  it  had  not 
once  changed  its  position.  So  the  thin,  dry 
grass  twisted  and  curled  back  upon  itself  and 
tried,  in  every  other  way,  to  withdraw  itself 
from  the  terrible  heat  of  the  sun  and  had  not 
even  a  languid  apprehension  that  anything 
would  happen. 

To  the  west,  right  at  hand,  as  one  might  say, 
a  red,  granite  rock,  big  as  a  house  had  in  other 
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Johnny,  standing  upright,  shot  rapidly, 
while  Dick,  with  his  back  broken,  was 
driven  to  concealment  by  his  condition. 


the  great  range,  and  it  was  ornamented  by  a 
straggling  fringe  of  dry,  white  bones,  which  lay 
upon  its  bosom  like  a  string  of  pearls  adorning 
the  neck  of  a  bride. 

If  it  be  true  that  every  landscape  has  a  stor>' 
of  its  own,  which  can  be  read  in  the  expression 
of  its  features,  then  one  looking  at  that  spot 
would  be  justified  in  believing  himself  able  to 
see,  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  these  words,  “Since  the  dawn 
of  creation  nothing  whatever  has  happened 
here.”  Yet,  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
living,  that  rock  has  looked  down  upon  at  least 
one  ambush  and  massacre,  as  dreary  as  the 
scene  that  surrounded  it,  and  God  alone  knows 
what  other  horrors  it  has  witnessed. 


ages  burst  the  bonds  of  the  earth,  and  stuck  its 
l^il  out  in  the  air.  But  so  hot  did  it  find  it, 
and  so  dull,  it  was  plainly  sorry  of  its  reckless 
eruption;  it  dropped  repentantly,  as  if  promis¬ 
ing  never  to  do  it  again. 

in  all  that  commonplace  of  desolation,  ab¬ 
solutely  the  only  thing  worth  looking  at  was  a 
slender  trickle  of  water,  which  perseveringly 
pushed  itself  up  along  the  break  in  the  earth 
made  by  the  protruding  rock.  In  any  other 
country,  if  anybody  had  ever  noticed  its  ex¬ 
istence,  it  would  have  been  called  a  seep,  and  it 
would  have  been  set  about  thickly  with  waving 
flags  and  nodding  ferns.  In  the  desert,  it  was 
a  spring,  known  and  honored  by  every  lone¬ 
some,  wandering  man  and  beast  on  one  side  of 
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It  was  in  the  morning,  with  the  sun  part  way 
up  the  sky,  when  all  around  the  eastern  side  of 
the  rock,  a  swirling  tangle  of  men  and  horses,  of 
wagons  and  harness,  an  intricate  and  confused 
current  of  disorder,  set  slowly  toward  the  spring. 
Along  the  edges  the  sparse  bunches  of  grease- 
weed  and  prickly-pear  were  exploding  rapidly, 
going  pop,  pop,  pop,  as  if  the  surface  of  the 
desert  were  breaking  out  in  a  noisy  eruption. 
Out  of  the  popping  there  rose  curb  of  white 
smoke,  ascending  vertically  through  the  dead 
air,  climbing  steadily  as  though  set  upon  some 
lofty,  common  errand. 

The  Apaches  had  ambushed  a  wagon-train 
and  the  teamsters  were  driving  for  the  shelter 
of  the  rock,  there  to  make  such  stand  as  they 
could.  “Hai,  whoop!”  each  man  was  shouting 
to  his  horses,  leaning  far  forward  over  the  tails 
of  the  wheelers,  seeming  by  the  inclination  of 
his  body  to  add  speed  to  his  flight.  .  .  .  “Hai, 
whoop!  Get  up,  Jim!  Go  on,  Kate!  Out  of 
this,  boys,  out  of  this!”  The  horses  went  with  a 
rush,  surging  evenly  against  their  collars,  their 
bodies  glistening  with  an  ooze  of  perspiration. 
The  wagons  bumped  and  swayed  over  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  surface,  the  timbers  of  each 
groaning  beneath  its  heavy  load.  Dust  sprang 
up  in  the  air  and  hung  about  them,  until  only 
vague  outlines  loomed  through,  uncertainly  dis¬ 
cerned,  as  if  seen  through  a  dense  fog. 

The  Indians  had  abandoned  concealment. 
They  stood  up,  leaning  forward  with  eagerness, 
shooting  with  the  calm  rapidity  of  an  expert 
hunter  killing  game.  At  times  they  screamed, 
clapping  one  hand  to  the  mouth  and  removing 
it  rapidly,  repeating  this  frequently,  producing 
a  broken,  wailing  cry,  that  seemed  wonderfully 
feeble  in  the  open  vast  ness  which  surrounded 
them. 

The  whole  affair  had  a  singular  appearance 
of  unreality,  event  after  event  occurring  as  if 
each  one  had  been  rehearsed  with  a  master¬ 
ful  patience.  No  third  rate  painter  of  cheap 
scenery  could  have  produce^}  a  more  common¬ 
place,  uninteresting  desert.  The  rifles  continued 
to  explode  theatrically,  the  white  puffs  of 
smoke  rising  with  stiff  deliberation,  each  ex¬ 
actly  like  every  other,  as  if  they  were  being 
lifted  by  machinery  which  could  not  be  made 
to  move  fast  enough  to  produce  the  proper 
effect.  The  Indians  yelled,  “Yow,  yow,  yow,” 
with  such  precision  that  they  seem^  to 
have  been  trained  from  infancy.  The  drivers 
cracked  their  whips  and  swore  at  their  horses 
with  an  appearance  of  merely  perfunctory  zeal. 
The  interest  they  displayed  looked  to  have 
been  drilled  into  them  by  persistent  effort. 

WHEN  Gold  Finch  was  shot  through  the 
lungs  with  a  soft  bullet  that  drilled  a 
hole,  through  which  one  could  have  run  a 
stick,  you  would  have  said  he  was  very  far  from 
being  surprised.  The  froth  of  blood  filling  his 


throat  precluded  speech.  With  a  gentle  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  hand,  he  turned  over  the  lines  to 
Crusty  Dick,  who  sat  at  his  side,  and,  lying 
down  uncomfortably  over  the  back  of  the  nar¬ 
row  seat,  went  to  sleep  without  a  word,  and 
passed  out  of  the  play  and  out  of  the  world. 
And  the  rock  of  their  refuge  was  still  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  away. 

Dick  frowned,  and  said,  “Damn  it.”  He 
stuck  the  barrel  of  his  smoking  gun  beneath 
his  thigh,  gathered  the  four  leather  straps 
awkwardly  in  his  fingers,  two  in  each  hand,  and 
turning  his  attention  to  driving,  like  a  man 
giving  himself,  with  a  world  of  enthusiasm,  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  trade. 

“Here,  you.  Buck  Howard,”  he  yelled  to  the 
drivei;on  his  left,  “don’t  you  keep  a-crowdin’  on 
me.  Don’t  you  do  it.”  He  mumbled  to  him¬ 
self  inaudible  complaints. 

An  arrow  struck  his  near  wheeler  in  the  ribs, 
sticking  out  like  a  leafless  weed,  and,  as  the 
horse  plunged  under  the  pain,  another  ap¬ 
peared,  grown  fast  to  the  shoulder. 

“They’ll  make  a  damn  porcupine  out  of 
that  horse,”  he  growled.  “I  reckon  it’s  my 
turn  now.”  He  leaned  over  the  dead  body  of 
the  teamster,  balancing  himself  precariously, 
looking  backward  through  the  dust,  along  the 
wagon  cover.  He  drew  the  revolver  from  his 
belt,  and,  in  a  listless,  casual  manner,  dis¬ 
charged  one  chamber.  An  Indian,  who  had 
been  running  in  pursuit,  holding  an  arrow 
drawn  to  its  head  in  his  bow,  let  the  tip  slip 
from  between  his  fingers,  stood  for  an  instant, 
with  one  leg  lifted  in  its  stride,  and  then 
plunged  head  first,  like  a  diver  into  a  bunch  of 
prickly-pear,  where  he  lay,  moving  his  arms 
and  legs  jerkily,  as  if  he  were  swimming. 

“I  wish  I  could  drive  that  good,”  com¬ 
plained  Dick.  The  wagon  bumped  against  a 
ridge  of  dirt,  throwing  him  down  on  Gold 
Finch’s  body,  and,  when  he  had  slipped  along 
to  his  own  end  of  the  seat,  he  was  all  dabbled 
with  blood.  But  the  rock  was  visibly  at 
hand. 

Suddenly,  one  of  Howard’s  leaders  staggered 
and  fell  to  its  knees.  The  driver  lashed  out 
tremendously  with  his  whip,  the  horse  lifted 
itself,  plunged  heavily  against  its  collar,  and  fell 
in  a  heap.  The  wheeler  stumbled  over  the 
leader,  the  team  swung  around,  locking  the 
wheels,  and  Howard  cursed  frantically,  calling 
Heaven  to  witness  that,  if  he  had  ever  dreamed 
of  such  luck,  he  would  have  stayed  at  home 
with  his  mother. 

Dick  was  out  in  an  instant,  cutting  loose  the 
traces,  slashing  into  the  gear,  loosing  the  dying 
animal,  with  a  composure  so  unruffled  and 
effective  it  had  the  appearance  of  calm  deliber¬ 
ation,  as  if  he  hadj>een  expecting  this  from  Ire- 
fore  his  birth,  as  if  he  were  prepared  for  it  by 
ages  of  forethought. 

“Now,  look  at  that  damn  tongue,”  cried 
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Howard,  spitting  disgustedly,  and  pointing  with 
one  finger  extended. 

The  broken  tongue  was  stuck  in  the  ground, 
inchoring  the  wagon  in  the  desert.  Bullets 
were  singing  mournfully  overhead  as  if  filled 
with  melancholy  regret  for  their  deadly  errand. 
Others,  passing  more  dangerously  near,  buzzed 
like  angry  bumble-bees.  Arrows  passed  through 
the  air  splitting  it  with  spiteful,  hissing  noises. 

Dick  looked  a  moment  at  the  ruin.  “Hell,” 
he  exploded.  “Git  in  with  me.  I’m  a-needin’ 
a  driver  a  whole  lot.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  leave  my  horses,”  protested 
Howard. 

“Git  in,”  Dick  ordered.  “Git  in.  Git  right 
in.”  His  voice  was  tense  and  emphatic,  his 
eyes  blazed  with  anger,  he  seemed  ready  to 
spring  upon  the  driver,  and  tear  him  to  pieces. 

Howard  took  a  step  toward  Dick’s  wagon, 
.kll  at  once  he  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and 
looked  around  him,  amazement  showing  in  his 
face.  “Lordy,”  he  muttered,  “I’m  afraid  I’ve 
gone  an’  done  it  now.”  He  turned  his  eyes 
sheepishly  toward  Dick.  He  tried  to  stand  up, 
he  raised  himself  with  one  leg  in  position, 
dragged  the  other  after  him  until  he  was  up- 
ri^t,  balanced  himself  a  moment  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  and  sat  down  on  the  ground 
again.  He  felt  of  his  leg,  withdrew  his  fingers 
dripping  blood,  gazed  at  them  shrewdly  and 
looked  again  toward  Dick,  very  deprecating, 
obvaously  ashamed. 

Dick  was  facing  to  the  rear,  shooting'slowly 
and  methodically,  like  a  man  bored  by  too  long 
practice  at  a  target.  So  wonderful  was  his 
aecution  that,  in  a  moment,  not  an  Indian  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  vegetation  once  more  began 
to  explode,  where  hostile  marksmen  lay  con¬ 
cealed. 

He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  toward  Howard. 
“Git  in,”  he  complained.  “Why  the  hell  don’t 
you  git  in?  D’ye  expect  me  to  hold  ’em  off  for¬ 
ever?” 

“They  got  me,”  apologized  Howard,  and  he 
began  to  excuse  himself,  explaining  how  it 
hapiwned.  “They  broke  my  leg,  an’  I  couldn’t 
help  it.  The  bone’s  a-stickin’  clean  out.  You 
git  in.” 

The  vegetation  was  breaking  out  in  puffs  of 
smoke  at  close  range.  The  last  of  the  other 
wagons  whirled  by  in  a  great  cloud  of  dust.  At 
the  rock  the  drivers  were  calling  back  to  them; 
“Git  in.  Git  in,  an’  drive  on.  Come  on,  you 
damn  fools.”  Bullets,  going  both  ways,  passed 
them,  singing  mournfully — singing  to  them  of 
their  danger  and  of  the  black  sorrow  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death. 

IT  WAS  done  with  a  rush,  a  mob  of  Indians 
^  yelling  and  shooting  at  their  heels.  Howard 
fell  into  the  seat  with  a  groan,  dropping  heavily 
on  Gold  Finch’s  dead  b^y.  Dick  took  his  old 
place,  firing  backward  along  the  edges  of  the 


wa^n  cover.  At  the  rock,  the  drivers  yelled 
their  triumph.  The  whip  cracked,  the  horses 
pulled  against  their  collars,  the  wagon  labored 
over  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  groaning  as 
if  in  mortal  anguish.  They  drove  in,  completing 
the  little  half  circle  of  wagons  drawn  up  around 
the  spring,  but  Dick  was  wounded  in  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  an  arrow  was  sticking  out 
of  Howard’s  shoulder,  the  feathers  swishing 
about  through  the  air  with  the  pull  of  tl^ 
muscles. 

It  was  the  sad  beginning  of  a  notable  tragedy. 
When  the  first  show  was  fired  and  the  ambu^ 
opened  itself  to  its  victims,  there  had  been  in 
the  train  seven  wagons  and  eleven  men.  In 
the  half-moon  that  defended  the  spring  there 
were  four  wagons  left  and  seven  men,  all  of 
whom  were  wounded.  But  the  retreat  was  at 
an  end,  and  no  one  thought  of  surrender.  In 
fact,  there  has  never  lived  a  man  so  brave  that 
he  would  willingly  surrender  himself  alive  into 
tl^  hands  of  the  Apache. 

At  noon  the  barricade  had  been  made  as 
effective  as  possible.  A  few  Indians  were 
annoying  the  camp  with  an  intermittent  fire, 
which  appeared  to  threaten  no  harm.  The 
main  body  was  at  a  safe  distance,  stripping  the 
abandoned  wagons,  and  scattering  their  con¬ 
tents.  Blue  smoke  rose  lazily  from  a  fire, 
which  was  being  fed  with  lumber  from  broken 
packages.  Within  the  barricade  the  teamsters 
huddled  together  under  the  shade  of  a  project¬ 
ing  spur  of  rock.  The  squealing  of  a  horse  in 
pain  was  borne  on  the  air  into  their  midst. 

“What’s  that?”  inquired  a  gigantic  teamster, 
who  had  a  bloody  bandage  bound  round  his 
long  black  hair. 

“That?”  answered  Dick.  “Why,  that’s  them 
Injuns  a-tormentin’  of  them  horses.” 

The  drivers  looked  at  each  other  with  glooipy, 
foreboding  eyes. 

“I  wish  I  hadn’t  left  mine,”  complained  Buck 
Howard,  attempting  to  rise.  His  shattered  leg 
twisted  under  him  helplessly,  and  he  sat  down 
again  with  a  groan. 

While  Dick  was  lifting  him  to  an  easier  posi¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  drivers  looked  out  cautiously 
over  the  wagon  top,  and  saw  that  which  set 
them  shivering  with  horror. 

“I’d  kill  myself  first,”  said  the  black-haired 
giant,  turning  back  toward  his  companions  and 
moistening  his  lips  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

Singularly  enough,  the  others  appeared  to 
understand,  and  nodded  their  heads,  gravely 
approving.  Meanwhile,  their  ears  were  dis¬ 
tracted  with  the  nickerings  of  the  tortured 
horse. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  an  Indian 
secretly  surmounted  the  rock,  and  began  shoot¬ 
ing  down  into  the  camp,  as  it  lay  below  him, 
open  and  defenseless.  Dick  tum^  away  from 
the  wagons,  and,  looking  up,  saw  curb  of  white, 
powder  smoke,  projected  horizontally,  lying 
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upon  the  air  motionless  and  hard  of  outline,  like 
some  rigid  substance  which  had  been  violently 
ejected.  The  dull  gleam  of  a  gun  barrel  shone 
indistinctly,  and  a  brown  hand  and  arm,  almost 
indistinguishable  in  the  shadow,  lay  close  along 
a  ragged  edge.  Dick  fired  so  quickly  it  seemed 
as  though  his  gun  had  been  discharged  by  acci¬ 
dent.  The  line  of  light  reflected  from  the  steel 
leaped  up  like  a  live  thing,  the  gun  came  clatter¬ 
ing  down  the  rock,  the  brown  arm,  limply  dis¬ 
torted  waved  in  the  air,  two  savage  eyes,  points 
of  glittering  light,  looked  over  the  edge,  seem¬ 
ing  very  bright  against  the  dull  background. 
Then  Dick  &ed  again,  and  a  naked  savage 
came  tumbling  down,  falling  inertly  from  one 
projection  to  another,  lodging  at  last,  the  head 
and  shoulders  strained  violently  downward, 
the  arms  extended  full  length,  seeming  to 
stretch  and  reach,  forever,  for  something  they 
might  never  grasp. 

It  was  as  theatrical  and  unreal  as  if  it  had 
been  done  for  stage  effect  alone.  The  shots  were 
fired  too  quickly,  Dick’s  skill  was  too  great,  the 
Apache  died  too  promptly,  the  effort  was  too 
small  for  the  effect  produced,  actors  and  spec¬ 
tators  were  too  wooden,  too  uninterested,  for  it 
to  be  reality  at  which  they  were  playing.  One 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  an  audi¬ 
ence  clap  its  hands  and  shout  its  approval,  to 
see  the  Indian  who,  with  the  tragic  intensity  of 
genius,  stretched  and  strained  to  grasp  that 
which  he  could  never  reach,  rise  and  bow  and 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  in  mimic  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  applause. 

“You  sure  gunned  him  damn  quick,”  praised 
Buck  Howard,  while  Bartow  Johnny  and  Char¬ 
ley  Rudd  grinned  deprecatingly,  as  if  at  some 
joke  which  they  could  not  entirely  approve. 
Crusty  Dick  was  sheepish  and  downcast,  having 
the  look  of  a  man  caught,  red-handed,  in  some 
shameful  meanness. 

At  TH.\T  moment  Buck’s  eye  caught  sight 
^  of  a  prostrate,  gigantic  figure,  sprawled 
in  the  dust  beside  one  of  the  wagons,  its  long, 
black  hair  bound  around  with  a  dirty  bandage, 
spotted  with  blood.  He  stared  at  it  idiotically, 
apparently  unable  to  comprehend.  He  blew 
out  his  breath  between  hb  teeth,  producing  a 
low,  whistling  noise,  as  if  he  had  received  an  un¬ 
expected,  painful  injury.  He  glanced  from  the 
dead  body  to  Dick,  and  from  Dick  to  the  body, 
which  seemed  so  appalling  in  the  intensity  of  its 
quietude. 

“Why,  I  didn’t  know  that  damn  Injun  had 
got  Black  Bill,”  he  groaned.  His  voice  was  like 
a  wail. 

Black  Bill  lay  in  the  dust,  his  face  stiffen¬ 
ing  into  an  unchangeable  expression  of  pain,  as 
if  death  had  brought  to  him  no  relief,  as  if  he 
were  doomed  to  suffer  forever  the  pangs  of  dis¬ 
solution.  Out  in  front  of  the  wagons,  the  tor¬ 
tured  horse  was  still  nickering  and  shrieking. 


“Won’t  that  horse  never  die?”  complained 
Charley.  “It  gits  onto  my  nerves.” 

“I  never  saw  another  feller  so  lucky  as  that 
there  Black  Bill,”  mused  Dick,  looking  down 
very  gravely  at  the  dead  driver. 

“That’s  so,”  agreed  Buck.  “He’s  surely 
drawed  all  the  good  cards  this  time.” 

There  was  no  one  among  them  willing  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  proposition. 

Burning  as  they  were  with  fever,  half  crazed 
with  the  pain  of  ill-tended  wounds,  it  was 
weary-  work  wearing  out  the  hours  of  that  long, 
hot  afternoon.  Out  in  front,  rifles  held  by  un¬ 
seen  foes,  mysteriously  exploded  at  long  in¬ 
tervals  in  unlUcely  spots  in  the  ^rse,  surround¬ 
ing  vegetation.  The  abandoned  wagons,  gaunt 
wrecks  in  an  ocean  of  sand,  stood  around,  un¬ 
sheeted  and  empty,  silently  dejected.  In  one, 
a  naked  figure,  erect  upon  the  driver’s  seat, 
duskily  outlined  against  the  fierce,  harsh  sky, 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  making  insulting, 
derisive  gestures  at  the  b^ieged.  One  after 
another,  the  drivers  elevated  their  sights,  using 
rests  and  aiming  with  the  utmost  care,  making 
wasteful,  ineffective  shots  at  the  distant  mark. 

When  the  sun  hung  right  at  the  crest  of  the 
rock,  blinding  all  who  looked  that  way,  another 
Indian  scaled  it  from  the  opposite  side,  perching 
himself  at  the  very  summit,  from  which  point 
he  opened  fire.  When  he  was  finally  driven 
off,  there  were  two  more  dead  in  the  camp.  In 
the  assault  that  came  and  was  repelled  at  sunset, 
another  passed  away,  and  Howard  was  again 
wounded.  That  night,  he  was  delirious  and  did 
himself  great  harm,  dragging  himself  about  on 
his  wounded  leg,  and  forcing  the  bone  further 
through  the  flesh  and  skin. 

It  appears  to  be  the  belief  of  an  Apache  that, 
if  he  be  killed  during  the  night,  his  shade  will 
dwell  forever  in  the  dark,  where  it  will  be  tor¬ 
mented,  beyond  his  own  wicked  imagination,  by- 
beings  that  can  see  better  than  he.  Therefore, 
it  is  only  in  the  greatest  need  that  he  will  fight 
when  there  is  no  light.  With  the  deepening 
of  twilight  the  rifle  popping  ceased,  a  vast  and 
lonely  silence  posses^  the  desert. 

Morning  came,  and  every  floating  wisp  of 
vapor  caught  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and 
trailed  across  the  sky,  its  tattered  rags  gorgeous 
with  orient  colors.  From  before  the  barricade 
came  again  the  noise  of  lonesome,  infrequent 
shots,  and  the  bullets  went  moaning  sorrowfully 
through  the  camp.  Curling  puffs  of  powder 
smoke,  dark  blue  in  the  faint  light,  lay  flat  upon 
the  air,  and  soared  heavily. 

At  a  little  distance  some  Indians  stood  about 
a  fire,  which  they  w-ere  evidently  feeding  with 
unseasoned  fuel,  for  dense  smoke  rose  from  it  in 
a  slender  column  and  sailed  aloft,  so  high,  the 
eye  could  scarcely  discern  its  summit.  They 
passed  a  blanket  over  the  fire,  holding  down  the 
smoke,  which  they  loosed  at  irregular  intervals, 
letting  it  go  in  puffs,  so  that  the  column  was 
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Howard  took  a  step  toward  Dick’a  watfon,  then  all  at  once  he  «at  down  on  tke  ground,  and  looked 
around  him,  amaacmcnt  allowing  in  his  face.  “Lordy,  lie  muttered.  **I  m  afraid  1  Te  gone  an  done  it. 
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broken  by  clear  spaces  of  varying  lengths.  As 
the  sun  rose  higher,  one  could  see,  in  the  east 
and  in  the  north,  other  smoke  columns,  broken 
also,  which  were  rising  at  a  great  distance.  The 
columns,  built  up  of  smoke  puffs,  varyin^y 
separated,  rose  to  the  sky  with  something  of 
the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  spoken  words,  as  if 
unimaginable  intelligences  were  answering  one 
another,  as  if  they  were  speaking  together  across 
infinite  gulfs. 

Dark  figures,  yelling  lugubriously,  rolled  a 
wagon  wheel  across  the  sand,  and  dropped  it  by 
the  fire.  The  sun,  looking  red  and  awful,  hung 
a  moment,  cut  half  in  two,  on  the  edge  of  the 
world,  and  long  shadows,  wildly  distorted,  went 
capering  across  the  earth.  The  desert,  which 
appear^  so  commonplace  by  the  full  light  of 
day,  bore  now  a  sinister  look  as  if  some  dreadful 
tragedy,  which  it  had  been  concealing  in  its 
bosW,  were  struggling  to  the  light,  as  if  it  were 
opening  itself  to  the  Ught  to  reveal  some  soul- 
sickening  horror. 

Within  the  camp.  Crusty  Dick,  red-eyed  and 
wan,  climbed  upon  a  wagon  and  looked  out, 
shivering  as  if  the  air  had  grown  cold.  Instant¬ 
ly,  the  nfles,  concealed  so  mysteriously  by  in- 
st^cient  bunches  of  vegetation,  exploded  more 
rapidly.  Bullets  struck,  sounding  dull  and 
heavy,  and  others  whined  dronin^y,  as  they 
passed  through  the  air. 

“Come  down  out  of  there,”  commanded 
Bartow  Johnny,  angrily.  “Reckon  if  you  git 
hurt,  what’ll  b^ome  of  the  rest  of  us?” 

T^n,  as  Dick,  answering  nothing,  shaded  his 
eyes  with  one  hand,  and  looked  out  more  in¬ 
tently,  Johnny  raised  himself  cautiously,  and 
peep^  over  the  top  of  the  wagon. 

“^^'hat’s  that  they’re  doin’,  out  by  the  fire?” 
he  demanded. 

“Oh,  that,”  answered  Dick,  speaking  as  if  it 
were  something  he  saw  then  for  the  firet  time. 
“Why,  that’s  where  they’re  a-fixin’  to  cook  us. 
They’U  tie  us  to  a  wagon  wheel  an’  throw’  us  on 
the  fire.  An’  they’ll  have  some  other  amoosin’ 
features,  before  the  cookin’  begins.” 

Johnny  shivered,  as  if  he,  too,  were  chilled  by 
an  uncommon  coolness  of  the  air. 

“Well,  by  God,”  he  said. 

After  all,  profanity  is  no  more  than  a  habit. 
If  ever  there  was  a  prayer  in  a  voice,  it  was  in 
Johnny’s,  as  he  shivered  and  cursed. 

Dick  came  down  from  the  w’agon.  They 
looked  at  one  another  stealthily,  those  two  men, 
who  seemed  now  so  lonely  and  helpless;  they 
looked  at  one  another  as  men  do  who  have  in 
mind  the  same  shameful  thing,  each  knowing 
the  thought  of  the  other,  both  aware  of  this 
mutual  ^owledge.  Their  eyes  were  shifty 
and  timid;  they  wet  their  lips  with  the  tips  of 
their  tongues  repeatedly. 

Over  the  granite  wall.  Buck,  bound  and  help¬ 
less,  moaned  and  cursed  continually,  in  his 
delirium. 


“You  do  it,”  said  Johnny.  The  same  horror 
that  had  been  shining  in  his  eyes  spoke  now  in 
his  voice.  ^ 

“D’ye  think  I’m  a  damn  dog?”  answered 
Dick,  resentfully.  “You  do  it  for  yourself,  an’ 
I’ll  do  it  for  me.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  can’t,”  whined  Johnny  pitifully. 
“Besides,  who’s  goin’  to  do  it  for  him?”  he 
asked,  nodding  toward  Buck. 

“Well,  I’ll  tend  to  Buck,  but  you’ve  got  to  do 
your  part.” 

OUT  in  front,  the  Indians  were  closing  in 
from  clump  to  clump.  Their  fire  was  slack 
and  infrequent.  They  were  gathering  for  a 
final  assault.  The  two  drivers  walk^  back 
toward  a  small,  roughly  built  barricade,  which 
was  intended  for  their  final  stand.  As  they 
neared  it,  several  Apaches  began  firing  at  them 
from  the  top  of  the  rock.  They  rushed  under 
the  protecting  ledge,  which  formed  the  rear  wall 
of  their  inner  defenses. 

Dick  stumbled,  threw  out  his  hands,  in¬ 
effectually  trying  to  regain  his  balance,  and  fell 
forward  upon  hb  face.  He  lifted  himself  upon 
hb  arms,  struggling  a  moment  and  looking 
anxiously  toward  his  legs,  and  began  crawling 
dowly  over  the  ground,  laboriously  dragging 
the  lower  part  of  hb  body,  as  if  it  were  some 
unnatural  burden  from  which  he  could  not 
separate  himself. 

Johnny  turned  instantly  to  work,  rapidly 
filling  the  broken  front  breast  high  with  sacks 
of  flour,  gaudily  branded  in  large  blue  and  red 
letters,  “Pride  of  the  West.”  Now  and  then  he 
would  covertly  glance  at  Dick,  looking  out  of 
the  comers  of  hb  eyes.  When  the  barricade 
had  been  .completed  to  hb  notion,  he  lifted  a 
rifle  and  began  firing  it  furiously;  then,  observ¬ 
ing  that  there  were  no  answering  shots  from 
outside,  he  put  it  down  and  stood  at  one  side. 
The  Wood  was  flowing  over  hb  cheek  from  a 
fresh  wound  that  ran  diagonally  beneath  the 
outer  corner  of  hb  eye,  hb  head  dropped,  as  if 
the  wound  were  mortal,  hb  arms,  hung  by  his 
side,  as  if  they  were  decently  composed  in  death. 

“God  damn  ’em,”  he  cried,  gritting  hb  teeth. 
The  tears  started  in  hb  eyes. 

Meantime  Dick,  who  had  drawn  himself  to 
a  sitting  position,  hb  back  against  the  rock, 
was  conducting  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
seemed  of  absorbing  interest.  He  pinched  the 
flesh  of  hb  legs,  one  after  the  other,  shaking  his 
head  solemnly  at  each  test.  He  tore  the  skin 
with  hb  naib,  and  watched  the  blood  ooze  and 
flow.  He  pounded  with  the  hammer  of  his 
revolver.  He  stuck  in  the  point  of  hb  knife, 
trying  himself,  place  by  place,  from  the  wabt 
down.  At  last  he  desbted,  sighing  wearily. 
“They  have  surely  played  hell  with  me,”  he 

mutter^.  “I  wisht  I  had  the - that  done 

it,”  and  hb  eyes  flittered  with  an  inhuman  lust 
of  cruelty. 


The  Last  Choice  of  Crusty  Dick 
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In  another  comer,  not  a  dozen  feet  away, 
Buck  Howard  lay  against  the  wall,  torment^ 
by  a  cloud  of  flies,  raving  and  cursing  insanely. 

“I  can’t  do  it,”  cried  out  Johnny,  as  if  some 
one  were  urging  him  against  his  will.  He  low¬ 
ered  his  eyes,  looking  down  upon  the  ground, 
sullen  and  ashamed. 

“You’ve  just  got  to,”  answered  Dick,  his  in¬ 
stant  comprehension  showing  that  he,  too,  had 
the  same  subject  close  to  the  surface  of  his  mind. 

“It’s  a-comin’,  damn  quick,  an’  you’ve  just 
got  to,”  he  continued. 

“They’ll  just  have  to  bum  me.  I  can’t  do 
it.”  Johnny  lifted  his  hands  and  turned  away 
his  face,  repelled  with  horror  of  the  thought. 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  Dick  at  last.  Perhaps  ten 
seconds  had  elapsed,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
a  lifetime  of  solemn  reflectibn  had  preceded  the 
words;  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  grown  old  in 
thought  before  he  spoke.  “I’ll  do  it,  an’  may 
God  have  mercy  on  my  soul.” 

JOHNNY  licked  his  lips  and  swallowed,  avid 
with  greed,  breathless  with  the  joy  of  gain. 
“Let  ’em  come  on  now,  damn  ’em,”  he  said, 
“I’m  tired  of  waitin’.” 

“You  won’t  have  long  to  wait,”  said  Dick. 
“Set  me  a  full  gun,  where  I  can  reach  it.” 

The  silence  was  deadly.  It  weighed  down 
the  heart  with  nameless  threats,  with  the  vast 
oppression  of  a  final  evil,  remediless  and  dread¬ 
ful.  The  buzzing  of  flies,  as  they  swarmed 
about  the  bloody  wounds,  sounded  in  their  ears, 
remote  and  vague,  like  the  rushing  of  the  wings 
of  fate,  coming  rapidly  from  a  great  distance. 

There  was  a  yell  outside,  a  mad  and  fatal  cry, 
diabolically  brutal,  that  seemed  to  pour  out 
upon  the  earth  an  overwhelming  flo^  of  in¬ 
sanity  and  disaster.  Naked,  red  bodies  rushed 
from  place  to  place  with  incredible  swiftness, 
figures  that  flitted  before  them  half  seen,  as 
ghosts  might  flit  from  shadow  to  shadow,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  painful  light  of  the  day.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  came,  disclosing  faces  bestial  and 
monstrous,  eyes  gleaming  hatefully  from 
cavernous,  shadowy  orbits,  features  painted  to 
distortion,  infinitely  repulsive  in  their  faint  re¬ 
maining  likeness  to  humanity. 

Johnny,  standing  upright,  exposed  himself 
without  fear,  shooting  rapidly;  Dick,  with  his 
back  broken,  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down, 
was  driven  to  concealment  by  his  condition,  and 
could  use  his  weapon  less  frequently,  tiring 
quickly  at  vanishing  figures,  at  heads  and  arms 
and  infrequent  botlies  that  came  within  the 
range  of  his  vision  and  disappeared  instantly,  as 
if  by  magic.  He  was  counting  downward,  as 
the  Indians  began  to  swarm  over  the  barricade. 

“Five.”  He  called  the  numbers  aloud  with 
each  shot. 

Buck  Howard,  unconscious  in  his  corner,  was 
moaning  softly,  like  one  who,  though  sleeping, 
suffers  still  in  his  dreams. 


'  “Don’t  you  forget  to  do  it,”  cried  Johnny 

“Four.” 

“Don’t  you  dare  forget.” 

“Three.” 

“Now,  Buck.  Poor  Buck.” 

So  close  were  they  together,  the  muzzle  al¬ 
most  touched  the  driver  when  the  cartridge 
exploded.  The  groaning  ceased  upon  the  in¬ 
stant.  The  sleeper  slept  more  profoundly.  He 
lay  quietly  at  rest,  untroubled  now  by  painful 
dreams. 

“Two,”,  counted  Dick. 

Johnny  was  struggling  with  a  painted,  sweat¬ 
ing  savage,  who  had  seized  the  barrel  of  his  re¬ 
volver  and  was  pulling  at  it  desperately.  Dick 
aimed  in  that  direction  and  touched  the  trig¬ 
ger.  Click  went  the  hammer,  but  there  was  no 
report.  The  cartridge  was  defective,  and  failed 
to  explode. 

“It’s  a  damned  shame,”  he  muttered. 

Johnny  jerked  loose  and  fired,  and  the  Indian 
gave  way  at  the  knees,  threw  out  his  arms,  his 
fingers  closing  tightly  upon  his  palms,  and  sank 
to  the  earth,  with  that  awkward  looseness  of  the 
joints  that  comes  of  sudden  death.  But  another 
took  his  place  instantly,  springing  from  the  bar¬ 
ricade  upon  the  driver’s  shoulders  and  forcing 
him  to  the  ground. 

“Hurr>’,  Dick,”  appealed  Johnny,  plaintively. 
“You’re  a-goin’  to  let  me  be  took.” 

“Well,  I’m  more’n  half  dead  now,”  said 
Dick,  reasoning  with  himself  against  the  fear 
of  the  torture  which  had  taken  him  by  the 
heart. 

An  Indian  stooped  over  and  caught  him. 

“.An’  it’s  the  part  that  hurts  worst  that’s 
dead,^’  he  thought. 

“Hurry,  Dick,”  implored  Johnny. 

“.An’  Johnny,  he’s  alive  all  over,”  reflected 
Dick,  “an’  he'll  hurt  all  over,  too.” 

“Oh,  Dick,  Dick,”  Johnny  was  begging. 

“An’  I  promised  to  do  it,”  reasoned  Dick. 

The  Indian  grasped  his  arm  so  tightly  he 
could  not  move  it.  The  barrel  of  his  revolver 
pointed  in  the  right  direction.  He  looked  at 
it,  and  then  at  Johnny. 

“Hope  to  God  this  shell’s  all  right,”  he 
prayed. 

Down  came  the  hammer,  and  the  explosion 
followed  so  closely  it  seemed  to  him  simultane¬ 
ous  with  the  pulling  of  the  trigger.  The  Indian 
dropped  his  hand  to  the  smoking  barrel,  and 
struggled  for  the  possession  of  the  gun. 

“  That’s  goo<l,  Dick,”  gasped  Johnny,  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  low  voice,  looking  curiously  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  saying  some¬ 
thing  unbecoming,  as  if  he  were  saying  some¬ 
thing  weak  and  womanish.  “Thank  you, 
Dick.”  He  flattened  out  under  the  weight  of 
his  captor  and  lay  still. 

.As  Dick  lay  back  against  the  rock,  he  could 
not  get  it  out  of  his  mind  how  veiy  long  the 
tortured  horse  had  been  dying. 


e  Paavo  Nurmi  o 


ion  Hunters 


So  BRING  home  a  mountain 
lion  is  the  ambition  of  every 
Westerner  who  totes  a  rifle 
into  their  mountain  fastness¬ 
es.  Few,  however,  get  within 
rifle  range,  for  the  mountain 
lion,  alias  cougar,  puma,  cat, 
is  the  wariest  of  beasts.  But  there  iaone  man 
in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  who  has  shot  several 
hundred  mountain  lions,  and  makes  a  regular 
business  of  exterminating  this  scourge  of  the 
Western  mountains. 

Jay  C.  Bruce,  of  San  Lorenzo,  California,  is  a 
lion  specialist.  He  knows  lions  from  teeth  to 
tail  tip.  By  the  elevation  of  his  hunting  dogs’ 
heads  when  following  a  trail  he  can  tell  whether 
"a  mountain  lion  or  bobcat  is  just  ahead.  If  he 
comes  across  a  lion’s  tracks  in  the  soft  ground  or 
in  the  dust,  he  can  tell  whether  the  animal  is  a 
male  or  female  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  im¬ 
print — ^a  difference  which  he  was  the  first  to 
discover. 

Knowing  the  breed  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  man,  he  has  made  expert  use  of  that 
knowledge  and  has  earned  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  official  lion  hunter  maintained 
by  any  state.  For  several  years  before  1919, 
Bruce  sent  in  so  many  mountain  lion  skins  for 
bounty  from  his  home  in  Mariposa  County, 
California,  that  the  California  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  created  the  unique  job  of 
state  lion  hunter,  in  the  fight  to  keep  down 
depredations  of  lions  among  the  deer  of  the 
game  refuges.  He  has  averaged  thirty  lions 
slain  yearly  since  that  time. 

Born  of  mountaineer  stock,  Bruce’s  education 
has  been  gained  close  to  nature.  Rangy,  flat 
stomached,  running  with  deceptive  ease,  he  has 
had  the  lion  hunting  field  pretty  much  to  him¬ 
self.  Occa.sionally  noted  hunters  have  tried  to 
stay  with  him  while  stalking  lions,  but  have 
been  forced  to  give  up,  or  suffer  the  chagrin  of 
arriving  at  the  end  of  the  hunt  long  after  Bruce 
has  shot  down  the  treed  cat. 

Bruce  is  the  Paavo  Nurmi  of  hunters.  He 
runs  from  two  to  ten  miles  before  his  hunting 
dogs  tree  their  quarry.  .And  this  event  is  not  of 
the  cinder  path  variety.  Rather  it  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  roughest  of  mountain  countiy, 
for  the  lion  lives  at  between  three  thousand  and 
five  thousand  feet  elevation,  usually  in  heavily 
wooded  country,  w’here  the  underbrush  proves 
a  big  obstacle  in  the  chase.  Up  hill  and  down, 
across  canyons,  scaling  precipices,  crashing 
thrbugfa  brush,  fording  streams,  anywhere  in 
short  that  the  lion  goes,  there  alw  pursues 
Bruce  with  his  dogs. 

When  the  harassed  lion  finally  -seeks  a  tree, 
the  hounds  cluster  about  the  trunk,  baying  their 


Hundreds  of  these  Sierra  mountain  lions  are 
run  down  cross  country  on  foot  and  slain  single 
handed  by  Jay  C.  Bruce  backed  by  his  dogs. 


triumph.  When  Bruce  comes  up  he  draws  his 
revolver — he  long  since  gave  up  the  use  of  the 
rifle  as  too  cumbersome — and  then  circles  the 
tree  until  he  can  get  in  a  head  shot.  If  the 
limbs  prevent  such  a  shot,  he  is  forced  to  cliinb 
the  tree  to  a  point  where  he  can  shoot  the  cat 
through  the  head. 

Generally  he  wings  the  lion  from  the  ground, 
holding  his  revolver  in  both  hands  for  steadi¬ 
ness.  Needless  to  say  he  is  one  of  the  most 
expert  pistol  shots  living. 

After  bringing  the  quarry  to  earth,  Bruce 
measures  and  weighs  the  carcass  and  skins  it. 
The  pelt  is  then  carried  to  the  Fish  and  Game 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  col¬ 
lects  his  bounty.  If  the  pelt  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  he  sells  it  as  a  rug  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars.  The  state  pays  a  bounty  of 
twenty  dollars  for  males  and  thirty  dollars  for 
females.  His  salary,  in  addition,  is  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month.  With  bounties  and  pelt  sales, 
{Continued  on  page  178] 


S  CONTAINS  and  fauns,  fairies 
and  elves — these,  every  one 
admits,  are  indissolubly  linked 
with  gardens.  Sculptors  carve 
them  in  bronze  and  marble. 
Rich  men  buy  them  to  adorn 
their  estates.  Recently,  a 
newcomer  has  entered  this  world  of  gardens. 
The  newcomer  is  Bonnie  MacLeary,  a  well- 
known  young  sculptress  from  Texas,  who  is 
creating  personality  portraits  in  bronze.  Miss 
MacLeary’s  range  in  sculpture  is  wide.  “As¬ 
piration,”  one  of  her  first  designs,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Her  speciality,  however,  is  in  sculpture  de¬ 
signed  for  gardens.  Perhaps  the  b^t  known 
of  these,  of  which  she  has  made  many  replicas, 
is  her  famous  “Ouch,”  the  figure  of  a  baby 
with  a  crab  clinging  tenaciously  to  one  finger.. 
At  the  time  when  the  idea  of  personality  por¬ 
traits  for  gardens  occurred  to  her,  Miss  Mac¬ 
Leary  was  designing  a  pool  for  George  VV.  Hill, 
vnce-president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  and  owner  of  a  forty-acre  estate  in  a 
suburban  town  outside  New  York  City. 

“Why,”  thought  Miss  MacLeary,  “shouldn’t 
a  portrait  of  some  member  of  the  family,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  child,  form  the  motif  of  a  decorative 
garden  group  instead  of  some  fictitious  or 
mythological  character?” 

She  spoke  of  this  to  Mrs.  Hill  who  immediate¬ 
ly  became  enthusiastic.  Miss  MacLearj’  wa^ 
to  do  a  group  for  their  grounds,  and  a  portrait 
of  their  little  three-year-old  son  should  form  its 
principal  figure.  Bonnie  MacLeary  went  to 
work.  The  result  is  “Val’s  Pool.”  Val  is, the 
baby’s  nickname.  At  one  side  of  the  pool  are 
leaping,  fairy  fish;  at  the  other  the  curly-headed 
youngster  steps  out  of  the  water. 

•Another  of  these  personality  pieces  is  a  sun¬ 
dial  portrait  of  little  Tommy  Richardson,  the 
grandson  of  Frederick  Fisher,  president  of 
another  great  corporation. 

Personality  portraits  for  gardens  now’  form  a 
large  part  of  Miss  MacLear\’’s  orders. 

“Don’t  think  that  I  have  deserted  fairies  for 
these  portraits,”  ^liss  MacLeary  said  to  me. 
“I  could  never  do  that.  You  see,  I  was  brought 
up  with  them.” 

Bonnie  MacLeary  has  much  of  the  spirit  of 
gardens  in  her.  She  has  both  their  breeze  and 
their  dreams.  She  is  tall  and  lithe  with  dusky 
hair  and  a  face  that  is  bright  with  fun  and 
vivacity  when  she  smiles  and  very  serious  in  re¬ 
pose.  For  Bonnie  MacLeary  is  a  serious  per¬ 
son.  Her  affinity  for  gardens  is  also  expressed 
in  her  personal  tastes.  She  likes  brilliant  colors 
and  wears  them  well.  “I’m  also  crazy  about 
perfume — just  perfume — I  don’t  care  what  it 


“Ouch."  the  famous  hronze  youngster  with  the 
tenacious  crab,  is  one  of  many  real  hahies  Bonnie 
MacLeary  of  Texas  has  charmingly  portrayed. 


smells  like,”  she  says. 

Bonnie  MacLeary  was  b<»m  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Much  of  her  childhood  was  spent  in  a 
wonderful  old  garden  with  books  of  fairy-tales 
as  companions. 

“I  saw  a  fairy  in  ev’ery  flower,”  she  said 
simply.  “I  never  doubted  their  existence  for 
a  minute.  I  don’t  now,”  she  added  whim¬ 
sically.  “However,  I  was  terribly  disillusioned 
when,  at  five  years  of  age,  I  was  taken  on  a 
trip  to  New  York.  I  lot>kcd  forward  to  it 
eagerly,  for  I  had  been  told  that  I  would  ride  on 
a  ferry  boat.  I  w.is  much  c.xcited  for  I  pictured 
a  l)oat  of  mother  of  pearl  with  silkrti  sails, 
drawn  by  butterflies.  Imagine  my  consterna¬ 
tion  when  I  saw  what  I  had  understood  as 
‘fair\’’  boat.  It  was  a  trage<ly.  I  have  never 
gotten  over  the  shock  of  it.  Even  today  I 
never  get  on  a  ferry  bpat  without  living  it  all 
over  again.” 

There  is  a  serious  turn  to  Bonnie’s  nature, 
[Confinued  on  page  idcf] 
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Everybody's  Personalities 


His  Donkey  Pulled  Him  Through 


in  Florida,  where  almost 
liing  can  be  bought — for 
ce — there  b  a  friendship 
began  seven  years  ago 
has  grown  stronger  and 
priceless  with  the  years. . 
k  Elliot  b  a  sixty-year- 
old  man;  Honey  Boy  is  a  twelve-year-old 
donkey.  They  are  true-blue  friends,  these  two, 
each  of  whom  has  saved  the  other’s  life — friends 
that  have  suffered  together,  shared  privations 
and  a  few  simple  joys  together,  and  friends  that 
would,  if  necessary,,  die  for  each  other. 

Friends?  You  bet! — the  most  devoted  com¬ 
panions  in  the  world.  There’s  no  room  be¬ 
tween  them  for  pettiness,  bickerings,  small 
hypocrisies. 

Frank  Elliot  has  one  leg,  the  other  having 
been  amputated  more  than  ten  years  ago  as  the 
*  result  of  a  poisonous  ulcer.  Frank  Elliot  was 
a  healthy  man  then,  and  strong,  and  looking 
the  whole  world  in  the  face — with  money  in  the 
bank,  friends,  and  “good  times”  for  the  having. 

But  when  a  man  loses  a  leg,  friends  often 
drop  him,  for  he  can’t  hit  the  figurative  and 
literal  pace  of  so-called  friendship,  they  think. 
Then  too,  the  usual  work  pales  into  realms  of 
the  physically  impossible;  and  pleasures  don’t 
seem  to  be  quite  the  same  any  more. 

So  Frank  Elliot,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  faced  a 
new  and  very  strange  world. 

He  left  his  home  town  in  Indiana  and  came 
to  Miami,  Florida.  Hb  meager  store  of  money 
was  almost  exhausted;  he  limped  laboriously 
about  the  streets  looking  for  a  job.  But,  there 
wasn’t  much  for  a  one-legged  and  prematurely 
old  man,  unless  it  was  selling  pencils  with  an 
I  -AM  CRIPPLED  sign.  And  Frank  Elliot 
was  a  little  too  proud  to  do  that. 

An  acquaintance,  knowing  his  plight,  finally 
said  to  him:  “I  have  a  little  wagon  equipped 
to  sell  ire  cream.  You  can  stock  it  up,  and  I 
know  where  you  can  buy  a  donkey  to  haul  it 
around.” 

So  into  Frank  Elliot’s  lonely  life  came — 
Honey  Boy — ^pert-nosed,  inquisitive,  waggish¬ 
eared,  skittbh,  young  Honey  Boy  and  Honey 
Boy  grew  to  know  and  obey  hb  master,  and 
very  gravely  he’d  trundle  the  little  wagon 
about  the  city  while  Frank  Elliot  would  stoutly 
cry  out,  ’‘Ite  cream  today!  Vanilla  ice  cream! 
Choc’late  ice  cream!  Five  cents  a  cone!” 

That  was  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Today 
Honey  Boy’s  heeb  don’t  kick  out  so  blithely, 
and  Im  ears  lie  back  a  little  more  solemnly,  and 
he  bn’t  so  very  frisky,  except  in  cool  weather. 
Frank  Elliot  b  grayer,  too,  and  seemingly  older, 
but  oddly — or  naturally — enough,  he  doesn’t 
feel  as  dd  as  be  did  the  first  day  he  saw  Honey 


Frienili  in  adversity  or  prosperity  are  Frank 
J  Elliot  of  Miami  and  ''Honey  Boy,”  who  pulls 
kis  ice-cream  cart,  and  once  even  saved  kis  life. 


Boy.  The  explanation  b  simple.  He’s  found 
a  friend  to  stand  adversity  or  prosperity  with 
him. 

There’s  been  a  little  prosperity,  too;  and  when 
a  day’s  sale  of  ice  cream,  or  oranges  and  grap)^ 
fruit,  or  vegetables  and  other  produce,  has  been 
a  bit  bigger  than  usual,  the  master  treats  him¬ 
self  to  a  little  luxury — but  he  buys  something 
for  his  faithful  Honey  Boy,  too.  Maybe  it’s 
just  a  few  lumps  of  sugar,  or  an  extra  quart  of 
corn  or  oats.  Anyway,  Honey  Boy  knows 
when  it’s  fair  weather. 

And,  so  when  it’s  ill  weather  he  doesn’t 
kick,  literally  or  figuratively.  There  have  been 
some  days  when  Frank  Elliot  had  only  one 
quarter,  but  fifteen  cents  of  that  quarter  have 
gone  for  loose  corn  for  Honey  Boy,  while  the 
remaining  ten  went  for  coffee  and  doughnuts 
for  himself. 

But  Honey  Boy  b  more  than  a  good  donkey, 
for,  on  occasion,  he’s  shown  his  intelligence 
[Continued  on  page  ry/J 


HUFF!  On  a  mountain  -  side 
fifteen  miles  across,  the  high 
pitched  spurs  of  the  Cas¬ 
cades  a  thin  column  of 
smoke  spirals  skyward.  The 
young  woman  in  the  square 
glass  box  on  the  mountain 
peak  lays  down  the  glasses  with  which  she  has 
been  sweeping  the  wilderness  of  jagged  peaks, 
and  leans  over  the  “fire-finder.”  She  quickly 
sights  on  the  faint  column  of  smoke  and  makes 
some  hasty  figures  on  a  sheet  of  paper  with  one 
hand.  Before  she  has  finished  she  is  already 
reaching  for  the  telephone  to  send  the  exact 
location  of  the  incipient  blaze  to  the  nearest 
forest  ranger’s  station.  The  entire  operation 
has  taken  about  two  minutes. 

Miss  Shasta  Leila  Hoover  is  one  of  the  last 
of  that  valiant  feminine  crew  who  released  th6 
men  fire-lookouts  for  service  during  the  World 
War — positions,  because  of  the  accompanying 
formidable  hardships,  not  generally  coveted  by 
women  today.  Indeed,  it  requires  a  peculiar 
make-up  of  either  sex  to  withstand  not  only  the 
physical  labors  involved  but  also  the  mental 
strain  of  excitement  and  responsibility  during 
a  busy  season.  For  the  lookout  must  be  on  the 
job  often  for  several  consecutive  days  and 
nights  at  a  time.  Then  there  are  the  weeks  of 
living  absolutely  alone  in  the  awful  solitudes  of 
these  mountain  peaks. 

Miss  Hoover’s  post  is  Mt.  Bachelor,  eleva¬ 
tion  nine  thousand  and  forty-five  feet  above 
sea  level,  in  the  Deschutes  National  Forest 
Rcser%'ation,  Oregon,  one  of  the  twenty-two 
t'lOvernment  reserves  in  the  Northwest  For¬ 
estry  District.  The  small  square  station-house, 
perched  anglewise  on  the  loftiest  point  of 
the  reserve  to  facilitate  observation,  is  lashed 
securely  to  the  rocky  pinnacle  by  strong  woven 
wire  cables  to  keep  it  from  flying  into  space 
during  one  of  the  sudden  terrific  storms  fre¬ 
quenting  such  altitudes.  It  is  built  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  government  regulations,  surmounted 
by  a  little  box  of  an  observation  tower,  which 
is  glassed  in  on  all  sides. 

Because  each  article  in  the  cabin  must  be 
packed  in  on  horseback — or  in  the  case  of  major 
peaks,  such  as  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Ranier,  or  Mt. 
Shasta,  on  the  shoulders  of  men — the  cabin 
is  furnished  with  the  minimum  necessities  for 
actual  living  conditions.  However,  it  is  always 
equipped  with  a  telephone,  the  lookout’s  only 
link  with  the  outside  world,  and  an  Osborne 
Fire-finder,  a  simple  yet  ingenious  instrument, 
invented  by  an  Oregonian,  W.  S.  Osborne.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  circular  metal  disks  super¬ 
imposed  one  on  the  other,  and  mounted  on  a 
track  by  which  it  may  be  oriented  due  north, 


On  a  nine  thousand  foot  peak  of  the  Cascades, 
Leila  Hoover's  lookout  cahin  was  made  less  lonely 
hy  "Pinto,"  this  friendly  squirrel,  and  his  tribe. 


then  clamped  into  position.  The  lower  fixed  rim 
of  this  fire-finder  is  graduated  into  three  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees.  The  upper  disk  is  covered 
with  a  map  of  the  region  surrounding  the  sta¬ 
tion,  the  center  of  which  is  the  station  itself. 
By  means  of  a  rotating  front  and  rear  sight — 
one  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  hair-line — and  by 
means  of  a  vertical  delining  tape,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  the  fire  up  to  forty  miles  away 
may  be  located  on  the  map  by  an  azimuth 
reading  in  exact  degrees  in  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  scale. 

On  one  tour  of  duty  Miss  Hoover  lived  at  Mt. 
Bachelor  station  from  June  12  to  September  20, 
1924,  and  because  of  the  great  prevalence  of 
forest  fires  that  season  was  not  once  absent  over 
night.  For  a  pericnl  of  three  weeks  she  saw  no 
human  being  and  went  without  adequate  sleep 
and  food  for  days  at  a  time  in  the  performance 
of  her  duties.  During  ordinarx’  conditions  the 
lookout  must  survey  his  or  her  territory-  every 
[Canttnued  on  page  r5o] 
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What  Mountain  Dew  Mought  Do 

The  tumble  bug  was  rolling  his  own  down  a 
Kentucky  pike.  The  sun  was  mighty  hot. 

Mi.  Bug  stopped  to  rest,  for  he  was  all  in. 

Just  then  a  mountaineer  dn^)ped  a  nearly 
empty  bottle  of  moonshine  whisky  near  Mr. 
Bug.  He  sniffed  the  fumes,  wiggled  a  little, 
and  then  crawled  into  the  bottle  and  drank  a 
drop.  Then  he  took  five  more  drinks.  His 
legs  shivered.  His  body  shimmied.  He  looked 
for  the  ball  w’hich  he  had  been  rolling  but  could 
not  locate  it.  Then  his  blurred  eyes  rested 
upon  a  hay  stack.  Backing  up  to  the  stack  he 
stretched  out  his  legs  and  shouted,  “Come  on, 
big  boy!  Let’s  go!” 

What  He  Meant 

A  young  man  of  Boston  who  had  failed  to 
pay  his  laundry  bill,  endeavored  to  turn  his 
Chinaman  aside  from  inquiry  by  an  attack 
upon  the  Celestial’s  manner  of  speech. 

“WTiy  do  you  say  Fliday,  John?”  he  asked. 

“Say  Fliday  because  mean  Fliday,”  replied 
John  tartly.  “No  say  Fliday  and  mean  maybe 
week  after  next  like  you  Melican  man.” 

The  Sole  Judge 

Out  at  the  Country  Club  there  is  a  sporty 
golf  course.  To  make  the  first  hole  one  has  to 
drive  over  the  lake  in  front  of  the  club-house 
and  past  a  grove  of  trees,  so  really  good  scores 
are  few  and  far  between.  Two  caddies  were 
waiting  at  the  caddy-house  one  day: 

“Wliat  kind  of  score  did  that  guy  make  this 
morning?”  asked  the  first  caddy;  “the  one  that 
you  were  carrying  for?” 

The  second  re^ed  beligerently:  “That  guy 
gave  me  two  bucks  an’  his  score  is  whatever  he 
says  it  is.” 


No  Definite  Mandate 

“Remember,”  said  the  serious  friend,  “your 
country  is  calling  you.” 

“I  know  that,”  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
“but  different  parts  of  the  country  are  calling 
me  different  things.” 

Couldn’t  Kid  Him 

An  amiable  drunk  sagged  down  on  the  lobby 
lounge  beside  a  dignified  clergyman. 

“Thish’s  fine  hotel,”  he  began. 

“Yes,  I  have  found  it  very  comfortable,’ 
saitLthe  curate  icily. 

“Whadya  shay  to  havin’  a  drink?”  asked  the 
boozy  one  genially. 

The  clerical  one’s  face  set  severely.  “No 
thank  you,  I  never  touch  the  vile  stuff.” 

“Shay,”  chortled  the  other,  leering  trium 
phantly,  “whatcha  givin’  us.  You  gotcha,  hie 
collar  on  backwards  right  now.” 

•  A  Scotch  Report 

A  Scotch  subaltern  was  one  day  on  guard 
with  another  officer  at  Gibraltar,  when  his  friend 
fell  off  a  precipice  and  was  killed.  The  subal¬ 
tern,  however,  made  no  mention  of  the  accident 
in  his  guard  report,  but  left  the  addendum 
“Nothing  extraordinary  since  guard  mounting, 
standing  without  qualification.  Some  hours 
afterward  the  general  demanded  an  explanation. 

“What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  reporting,  ‘Noth 
ing  extraordiiuiry  since  guard  mounting,’  when 
a  fellow  officer  has  fallen  down  a  precipice 
four  hundred  feet  deep  and  has  been  killed!” 

“General,”  said  the  lieuteiuuit,  slowly,  “I 
dinna  think  there’s  aething  extraordinar’  in 
that.  If  he  had  faun  doon  a  precipice  fowerr  hun- 
nert.  feet  deep  and  nae  bew  killed,  that  would 
hae  been  something  like.” 
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Jackie  Wasn’t  So  Dumb 

The  sailor  approached  the  officer  at  the  gate 
with  a  knowing  leer.  “Say,  skipper,”  said  he, 
“if  I  bring  off  a  few  Iktle  souvenirs  tomorrow 
will  it  be  all  right?  i’ll  make  it  all  right  with 
vou." 

“Sure,’*  said  the  officer  “what  time  will  it  be? 

I  want  to  be  here  myself  to  see  you  go  througli.” 

“Make  it  two  o’clock,”  said  the  sailor. 

The  next  day  at  that  hour  along  came  the 
sailor,  glancing  furtively  from  side  to  side.  .\s 
he  approached  the  gate  the  customs  officer  and 
two  huskies  jumped  him  and  searched  him.  Not 
an  atom  of  dutiaWe  stuff  could  they  find. 

“Lost  yer  nerve,  huh?”  laughed  the  officer. 

“No,”  said  the  sailor,  “I  was  taking  it  out 
yesterday  when  we  met.” 

Why  the  Rush? 

Old  Farmer  Tightmoney  wasn’t  stingy.  He 
was  merely  economical  in  the  management  of' 
his  big  farm  and  all  his  hired  hands.  One 
morning  while  repairing  the  curb  to  his  under¬ 
ground  cistern  he  very  unexpectedly  fell  in. 
pulling  the  rope  in  with  him  as  he  went  down. 
Having  always  been  a  good  swimmer,  he  had  no 
trouble  in  keeping  afloat;  but  the  water  was  cold 
and  he  couldn’t  climb  out.  His  wife  was  help¬ 
less.  alone  and  without  a  rope.  - 

“John!”  she  yelled  excitetlly  down  to  him. 
“I’ll  ring  the  dinner  bell  so’s  the  bovs  can  come 
in  and  pull  you  out.” 

“What  time  is  it?”  he  yelled. 

“  Bout  eleven  o’clock.” 

“No,  dang  it.  let  ’em  work  on  till  dinner 
time.  I'll  just  swim  around  till  they  come.” 


Sauce  for  the  Gander 

A  little  old  lady  was  taking  her  first  ride  on  a 
railway  train.  She  noticed  that  at  every  sta¬ 
tion  the  conductor  descended  from  the  train 
and.  after  the  passengers  had  debarked,  raised 
his  arm  and  waved  his  hand  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner.  Finally  she  stopped  him  when  he  passed 
through  the  car  and  said  “Who  are  you  waving 
at  in  every  town  where  we  stop?” 

The  train  was  late,  the  conductor  was 
grouchy  and  he  snapped:  “I  don’t  know  as  it’s 
any  of  your  business,  but  that’s  what  we  call 
the  ‘high-ball.’  It’s  my  way  of  telling  the 
engineer  to  get  to  hell  out  of  here.”  .\  little 
later  he  remembered  how  gruff  he  had  been  to 
the  old  lady  and  his  conscience  smote  him.  He 
went  back  and  said  to  her:  “I’m  sorry  I  spoke 
to  you  as  I  did.  Everything  has  gone  wrong 
today  and  I  felt  cross  or  I  would  have  been 
more  courteous.” 

"Oh!  that’s  all  right,”  said  the  cJd  lady  de¬ 
murely.  and  raising  her  arm  she  gave  the  con¬ 
ductor  the  “high-ball.” 
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Where  the  Heart  Is 

For  many  years  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr., 
used  to  visit  the  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta, 
Georgia,  for  winter  golf.  He  would  always  at¬ 
tend  the  Negro  Baptist  Church  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  his  arrival,  the  First  Baptist 
Church  (white)  on  the  second  Sunday,  and  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  secretary 
was  a  member,  on  the  third  Sunday. 

After  noting  this  sequence  for  several  years, 
a  prominent  member  of  St.  Paul’s  asked  an  old 
negro:  “Look  here,  William,  how  is  it  that 
every  winter  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  comes  down 
here  he  goes  first  to  your  church,  then  to  the 
white  Baptist  _church  and  then^to  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal?” 

William  replied:  “Lawd,  boss,  dat’s  easy. 
It’s  dis  a  way:  At  St.  Paul’s  you  bu’ns  ’lectric- 
ity,  at  de  w’ite  Baptist  church  dey  bu’ns  gas, 
but  we  bu’ns  kerosene!” 

Socking  Socrates 

A  young  lawyer  was  trying  his  first  case  in 
a  small  town  in  Arkansas.  In  an  effort  to  im¬ 
press  the  judge  and  jury  with  his  vast  learning, 
he  made  many  references  to  characters  and 
events  in  Ancient  History  and  mythologi',  and 
delivered,  as  he  thought,  a  very  masterly  ad¬ 
dress  indeed. 

The  defendant’s  lawyer,  an  old  gentleman, 
ripped  the  youngster’s  defense  to  pieces  and 
ended  as  follows:  “You  have  heard  the  able 
argument  of  the  plaintiff’s  lawyer,  and,  no 
doubt,  were  impressed  with  his  scholarly  at¬ 
tainments.  I  grant  that  he  has  delved  into 
the  depths  of  erudition.  He  may  have  roamed 
with  Romulus;  sot  with  Socrates;  and  rippetl 
with  Euripides,  but  what  in  hell  does  he  know 
about  .\rkansas  law?” 

When  the  Shoe  Pinches 

One  of  the  world’s  great  violinists,  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  of  the  world’s  great  pianists,  was 
listening  from  a  stage  box  to  the  violin  concert 
of  another  virtuoso.  .As  the  artist  on  the  stage 
achieved  one  masterpiece  after  another,  and  the 
vast  audience  went  mad  with  enthusia.sm.  the 
violinist  in  the  box  grew  more  and  more  restless. 
He  wriggled,  sighed,  scratched,  shuffled  his  feet, 
and  ran  his  ^gers  around  inside  his  collar, 
while  cold  beads  of  perspiration  came  to  his 
brow. 

During  one  particularly  frenzied  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause  he  turned  to  his  ecstatic  companion  and 
whispered: 

“Don’t  you  think  it’s  awfully  hot  in  here?” 
Her  bright  eyes  took  in  the  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence.  the  beaming  artist  bowing  on  the  stage 
and  ho*  uncomfortable  companion  with  an 
understanding  glance.  She  replied  sweetly: 
“Not  for  pianists!” 
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where  the  inmates  speak  in  whispers  out  of  the 
comers  of  their  mouths;  some  are  the  abodes  of 
great  artists,  of  fabulously  wealthy  bankers, 
where  the  dog  reclines  on  thick  piled  rugs  from 
Asia;  some  are  homes  like  those  of  most  of  us, 
homes  which  taken  together  give  a  sum  that  is 
America. 

It  is  among  these  dogs  that  Dr.  Garbutt  finds 
his  practice.  It  is  because  he  is  the  head  of  the 
A.  S.  P.  C.  A.  animal  hospital  that  he  may  be 
called  the  busiest  dog  doctor,  treating  as  he 
does  more  than  a  hundred  dogs  and  a  miscel¬ 
lany  of  other  animals  every  day,  besides  per¬ 
forming  about  thirty  major  operations  a  week. 

Dr.  Garbutt  is  one  of  the  many  veterinarians 
of  the  country  who  are  what  is  known  as  small 
animal  practitioners.  They  make  their  calls 
in  automobiles  quite  as  impressive  as  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  which  your  doctor  rides  when  he 
comes  to  take  your  temperature.  A  genera¬ 
tion  ago  these  veterinarians  would  have  been 
catalogued  as  “boss”  doctors.  That  was  a  day 
when  if  the  horses  were  sick  the  street  cars  did 
not  run  or  the  fire  department  was  helpless  or 
country  courting  became  less  romantic.  But 
for  most  of  us  there  are  no  horses  any  more;  and 
so  the  smart  young  “vet”  finds  his  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ser\ice — if  he  lives  in  the  cities — in 
small  animal  practice,  doctoring  pets. 

“YJ^OULD  you  think,”  asked  Dr.  Garbutt, 

W  “that  night  after  night  I  have  to  be  get¬ 
ting  out  of  bed  to  climb  into  my  car  and  go 
chasing  off  somewheres  to  relieve  a  bad  case  of 
bull  terrier  indigestion  caused  by  a  four  button 
kid  glove?  Or  a  Pekinese  pain  from  too  much 
French  pastiy?  You’d  never  think  people 
would  be  so  silly  as  to  feed  a  dog  hard-boiled 
eggs,  would  you?” 

“You  don’t  tell  me,”  I  exclaimed  with  a  simu¬ 
lated  horror  to  cover  the  embarrassment  I  felt 
at  recalling  all  the  things  given  to  Blue  Belle  at 
a  recent  picnic,  and  she,  heavy  with  puppies. 
“And  what  should  a  dog  be  fed?” 

“Meats  and  cereals  and  vegetables  are  just 
as  good  for  your  dog  as  they  are  for  you,  but 
there  are  certain  things  as  unfit  for  a  dog  as  wa¬ 
termelon  rind  for  a  baby.  Ice-cream  and  pas¬ 
try,  even  though  the  dog  shows  a  perverted  ap¬ 
petite  for  them,  are  bad  for  his  digestion.  So 
are  potatoes.  Only  an  exceptional  dog  can 
digest  potatoes.  Hard-boiled  eggs,  boiled  liver, 
com,  rice,  beans,  parsnips,  chicken,  chicken 
bones  and  sweets  should  not  be  offered  him. 
Some  babies  might  seem  to  thrive  on  coffee  and 
beer,  but  who  would  say  that  coffee  and  beer 
are  good  for  babies?  It’s  like  that  with  dogs. 

“And  what  should  you  feed  him?  A  fair 


question.  Lamb  or  mutton  or  beef.  Plenty  of 
big  bones  and  no  small  ones.  A  good  wheat 
breakfast  food,  spinach,  asparagus,  cauliflower, 
cabbage,  turnips,  and  onions.  A  little  bread 
won’t  do  him  any  harm  unless  he  has  a  tendency 
to  grow  fat. 

“Now  about  the  hard-boiled  eggs.  It  was 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  maybe  it  was 
half-past  one.  Anyway,  the  telephone  rang. 
A  voice,  and  such  a  tremulous  voice,  said, 
‘Doctor,  my  chow  has  been  acting  terribly 
ever  since  I  came  home  from  the  theater.’ 

“It  was  an  actress  speaking,  a  star,  more¬ 
over.  You  could  almost  guess  who  it  was  when 
I  tell  you  that  she’s  a  big,  fine  looking  woman 
who  has  mistreated  a  couple  of  husbands,  but 
has  the  power  to  make  people  shiver  for  her 
when  she  is  threatened  by  a  stage  villain. 

“  ‘What  seems  to  be  the  matter  with  the 
chow?’  I  asked  her  trying  to  get  the  sleep  out 
of  my  voice. 

“  ‘The  poor  thing  hasn’t  been  himself  since  I 
gave  him  his  supper  after  getting  home  from 
the  theater..  Some  creamed  eggs  and  a  wee  snip 
of  camembert.’ 

“  ‘TU  be  over  with  the  stomach  pump,’  I  said 
and  started.  You  should  see  that  apartment 
with  its  soft  lights  and  hangings.  The  actress 
was  pacing  over  rugs  as  thick  as  a  steak  at  Billy 
the  Oysterman’s.  She  was  like  a  tigress  in 
negligee;  the  red  dog  was  howling  louder  than 
his  mistress,  and  a  French  maid  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying.  In  half  an  hour  I  had  the 
dog  back  where  he  was  before  he’d  eaten.  In 
the  morning,  though  I’d  lost  a  couple  of  hours 
of  sleep  on  that  call,  I  had  as  usual  to  look  after 
a  hundred  dogs  and  an  assortment  of  cats, 
monkeys,  ferrets,  and  deodorized  pet  skunks  at 
the  hospital.” 

You  should  see  that  hospital.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  stone’s  throw  from  some  of  the  most 
gruesome  machinery  of  New  York — the  dank 
morgue  on  the  East  River,  the  odors  of  a  huge 
hospital,  the  fiendish  racket  of  monstrous 
trucks — a  place  honeycombed  with  dark  tene¬ 
ments.  It  is  callerl  a  shelter;  a  fine  big  fortress 
of  dark  red  brick  just  across  the  tvide  pavement 
of  Avenue  A  from  a  public  bath. 

There  are  not  many  towns,  even  the  smallest, 
without  some  kind  of  a  dog  pound,  and  the  first 
floor  of  this  shelter  is  New  York’s  dog  pound. 
It  is  also  a  cat  pound.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
some  forty  thousand  stray  or  homeless  dogs 
and  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  cats  are 
poured  into  its  hopper.  Some  of  the  dogs  are 
bailed  out  by  their  owners;  others  are  given  to 
persons  who  have  the  sense  to  recognize  that 
they  need  a  dog,  but  the  remainder  and  the 
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great  majority  of  the  cats  are  herded  into  a  gas 
chamber  which  is  for  them  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  captives  there  are  hopeful  prisoners  to 
the  last  of  their  moments  in  the  wire  pens  with 
saw-dust  floors  and  the  pungent  atmosphere  of 
a  zoologi<»l  garden. 

There  is  also  a  garage  for  ambulances  and 
collection  wagons  of  the  society  as  well  as  an 
ofiBce  where  in  the  late  afternoon  you  may  be 
privileged  to  see  in  trim  khaki  blouse  and  skirt, 
Mrs.  Blanche  Freeman,  one  of  New  York’s  most 
skillful  dog  and  cat  catchers.  A  slender  crea¬ 
ture  from  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  is  Mrs. 
Freeman.  In  her  girlhood,  she  will  tell  you, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  suggest  the  career 
upon  which  she  is  now  engaged  than  a  single 
pet  cat  on  her  family  hearth. 

“Just  look  at  my  arms,”  she  exclaimed  when 
I  saw  her.  They  were  bare  to  the  elbows.  The 
wUte  skin  was  a  netting  of  long  red  scratches 
that  had  been  engraved  by  the  claws  of  frantic 
ats.  A  thumb  wras  deeply  pierced  in  four  places 
by  the  fangs  of  some  East  Side  Tom.  As  she  " 
spoke  she  coiled,  with  the  deftness  of  Will  Rogers, 
a  short  lasso,  the  marshal's  baton  of  her  office. 

“We  made  two  raids  today,”  she  explained. 
“My  partner,  Jean  Gregorson  and  I  got  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  cats  in  three  short 
blocks  between  Avenue  A  and  the  river.” 

“How  do  you  get  them?  Catnip  bait?  By 
stalking?  Kind  words?” 

“No  catnip,  but  we  do  stalk  them  with  a  treach¬ 
erous,  ‘Pussy,  pussy,  come  puss.’  Shrewd  ani- 
mak.  They  must  be  able  to  read  our  badges. 
The  little  cage  wagon  no  more  than  turns  into 
a  Wock  when  the  cats  and  dogs  rush  for  cover. 

I  don’t  understand  it.  The  scent  of  the  wagon 
must  tell  them  something.  Nothing  fools  a  cat. 
We  always  catch  them  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
but  our  problem  is  to  get  our  hands  on  their 
necks.  Yesterday  I  didn’t  get  a  scratch  and 
look  at  me  today!  Arms  like  a  plate  of  raw 
meat.  Three  or  four  of  them  gave  me  a  time 
of  it,  one  right  after  the  other.  Dogs  give  us  no 
trouble  aS  a  rule.” 

T  TPSTAIRS  the  varnished  benches  in  the 
^  waiting-room  might  be  the  aiudous  seats 
of  a  hospit^  for  ma^nd,  except  for  certain 
betraying  signs.  The  woman  in  the  comer, 
thick  waisted,  heavy  limbed,  and  a  shawl  on  her 
head,  has  a  basket  in  her  lap.  Protmding  b  a 
woolly  white  head  lolling  a  twitching  tongue 
like  a  strip  of  boiled  ham. 

“Whist,  darlin’,”  pleads  the  woman,  “the 
docthor  u’U  have  a  look  at  your  sore  foot  in  no 
time  at  aU.  Then  we’ll  go  back  to  the  market.” 

Ne.xt  to  her  is  a  bearded  Jew  in  shabby  work¬ 
ing  clothes.  Hung  on  his  bent  arm  at  the  elbow 
is  a  black  bridle  with  brass  mountings.  Some¬ 
times  Dr.  Garbutt,  too,  is  a  “boss”  doctor.  If 
his  medicine  fails,  an  Eaist  Side  family  may  taste 
deeply  of  sorrow. 


Beyond  the  man  with  the  bridle'is  a  fashion¬ 
ably  dressed  woman,  slender,  alert,  silken.  Her 
wire-haired  fox  terrier  is  shivering  in  the  arms  of 
a  man  in  dark  gray  whipcord  and  a  cap  with 
patent  leather  visor — a  chauffeur.  The  dog’s 
nose  and  eyes  suggest  a  bad  cold,  but  it  is  far 
worse  than  that.  He  has  distemper  and  an  in¬ 
terne  in  white  duck  hastily  arranges  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  poor  little  beast  to  the  distemper 
ward.  _ 

There  are  other  dogs  there,  a  score  or  more, 
all  held  prisoners  in  b^kets  or  on  leashes.  One 
by  one  they  are  admitted  to  the  office  of  the 
hospital,  for  a  consultation,  a  prescription — or  a 
a  death  sentence. 

Dr.  Garbutt  was  about  to  start  on  his  inspec¬ 
tion  round  of  the  hospital  when  one  of  the 
women  with  a  dog  in  her  arms  claimed  his  at- 
tion. 

“I’ve  come  all  the  way  from  Nova  Scotia,” 
she  said.  “This  fox  terrier  has  an  enormous 
lump  just  under  its  right  foreleg,  doctor.” 

Dr.  Garbutt  in  a  white  smock  that  coVers 
him  from  heels  to  throat  poked  gentle,  skilled 
fingers  under  the  chest  of  the  patient. 

“Tumor,”  he  reported.  “An  operation  will 
be  necessary'  and  not  especially  dangerous.” 

The  woman  began  to  weep  and  had  to  be 
soothed  before  the  veterinarian  could  resume 
his  inspection.  He  passed  through  a  long  ward 
where  in  two  tiers  sick  dogs  were  feeble  pris¬ 
oners  in  clean  pens.  None  could  see  his  neigh¬ 
bors  for  top,  bottom  and  three  sides  of  each  pen 
were  of  enameled  sheet  metal.  Only  the  front 
was  open.  In  these  box-like  chambers  Scotties, 
Airedales,  Shepherd  dogs,  chows,  Pekinese,  col¬ 
lies,  and  mongrels  sat  or  reclined  in  complete 
boredom. 

For  each  dog  there  was  a  chart  gix'ing  his 
temperature,  the  state  of  his  appetite,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  facts  about  his  condition.  Some  of 
these  were  convalescent  surgical  cases. 

“Ever  hear  of  a  dog  suicide?”  asked  Dr.  Gar¬ 
butt. 

“We  had  a  dog  almost  well  from  a  severe 
operation  not  long  ago.  He  had  swallowed  the 
stopper  from  a  bath  tub.  An  X-ray  had  shown 
us  what  was  causing  his  stomach  trouble.  But 
the  dog  brooded  for  his  mistress.  A  week 
passed.  She  failed  to  come  to  see  him.  One 
morning  I  came  in  here  and  found  him  dead. 
He  had  pulled  out  the  stitches  of  his  incision. 
Suicide?  Who  knows? 

“I  know  of  at  least  one  dog  that  starved  him¬ 
self  to  death  in  spite  of  everything  that  could 
be  done  for  him.  A  bull  terrier,  he  was.  His 
master,  a  professor  of  languages  in  an  Eastern 
university,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  New  York.  Sedan  turned  over  in  a  collision. 
The  dog,  all  white  except  the  spectacle  patches 
on  his  eyes,  was  only  slightly  hurt.  His  master 
was  kili^.  That  dog  never  could  be  induced 
to  eat.  We  tried  everything,  tonics  and 
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stimulants.  Explain  it  anyway  you  want  to. 

I  have  my  theory. 

“Some  dogs  have  uncaimy  mental  powers. 
One  day  a  shabby  man  came  into  the  hospital. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  bum.  He  was  full  of  booze 
and  had  under  his  arm  a  little  fox  terrier  with  a 
broken  leg.  We  set  the  leg,  put  it  in  splints,  and 
sent  them  away  happy  and  talking  loudly  to 
each  other.  Later  1  found  out  that  the  man 
was  a  shell  shocked  soldier  with  a  silver  plate  in 
his  head.  At  regular  intervals  he  gets  a  check 
from  the  government.  Each  time  he  gets 
drunk,  and  sometimes  I  see  him  along  the  wa¬ 
terfront  sleeping  it  off  in  a  doorway,  the  little 
white  dog  b^ide  him  baring  his  fangs  at  any 
one  who  so  much  as  looks  at  his  master.  No 
‘jack  roller’  makes  a  haul  from  those  pockets. 
The  little  fellow  knows  they  eat  when  they  have 
money  and  go  hungry  when  they  have  not.” 

The  distemper  ward  is  sheltered  behind 
locked  doors.  Many  precautions  are  taken  to 
keep  from  infecting  other  dogs  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  Wth  this  most  contagious  of  dog  diseases. 
Distemper  is  the  dog  plague.  Every  year  it  de¬ 
stroys  uncounted  thousands  of  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  to  say  nothing  of  nameless  pups  that  be¬ 
come  its  victims.  As  little  is  known  about  its 
cause  as  we  know  about  the  cause  of  influenza 
or  cancer. 

There  are  three  forms  of  distemper,  the 
pneumonic,  the  gastro-intestinal  and  the  ner¬ 
vous  type.  Sometimes  a  dog  Ls  stricken  with 
all  three  forms  in  combination.  The  mortality 
rate  is  high  and  many  dogs  that  make  a  recov¬ 
ery  are  permanently  weakened  or  crippled. 
Dogs  seldom  contract  the  disease  twice.  Dr. 
Garbutt,  who  naturally  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  it,  says  there  is  no  remedy  that  he  can 
recommend. 

“The  principal  hope  for  a  dog  with  distem¬ 
per,”  he  told  me,  “lies  in  careful  nursing.  If  he 
can  keep  his  strength,  if  he  can  be  made  to  eat 
in  spite  of  a  failing  appetite  he  may  be  brought 
through.  The  disease  is  from  nine  weeks  to 
three  months  in  running  its  course.  Frequently 
it  is  followed  by. a  paralysis  so  general  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  animal.  There 
is  so  much  distemper  that  many  dog  trainers 
will  not  bother  to  train  an  animal  that  has  not 
been  made  immune.  This  immunity  is  gener¬ 
ally  sought  for  by  exposing  puppies  to  a  mild 
infection.  Many  die,  of  course.  Those  that 
survive  are  so  much  more  valuable.  Not  much 
sentiment  there. 

“If  your  dog’s  limbs  begin  to  twitch  violently, 
look  out.  If  there  is  a  discharge  from  his  nose 
and  eyes,  isolate  him  from  other  dogs  and  send 
for  the  veterinary.” 

There  is  one  disease  to  which  dogs  are  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  worse  than  distemper.  It  is  worse 
because  a  dog  shares  his  susceptibility  with  man 
and  most  other  animals.  It  is  not  necessarily  a 
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dog’s  disease  although  it  is  so  regarded.  This 
is  rabies.  And  because  a  rabid  dog  who  bites  a 
man  transmits  this  horrible  affliction  to  his  vic¬ 
tim  there  has  been  a  grow’th  of  superstition 
akin  to  that  which  caused  the  witch  burnings 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  a  poor  ani¬ 
mal  because  of  frantic  behavior  arising  from 
indigestion  or  constipation  has  found  himself 
transformed  from  a  household  pet  into  a  pariah. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  a  case  of  rabies,”  I  asked 
Dr.  Garbutt. 

“Three  or  four  times  a  year,”  he  replied,  “we 
encounter  a  rabid  dog  among  the  thousands  and 
thousands  we  handle.  The  last  time — ” 

Then  he  told  me  about  Rocco,  an  Italian  boy, 
who  came  to  the  hospital  one  day  with  hb 
brown,  long-eared  mongrel  pet,  a  short-haired 
animal  with  a  stumpy  tail. 

“I  heard  an  eerie  howl  in  the  reception  room,” 
said  the  doctor,  “a  long  drawn  out  cry  that 
came  from  pain  and  delirium — a  mad  dog. 
Once  heard  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  A 
rabid  dog  is  as  much  to  be  feared  as  a  rattle¬ 
snake.  I  hurried  out  and  found  a  small  boy  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  benching  holding  on  a  short  rope 
leash  this  brown  mongrel.  The  animal’s  lower 
jaw  sagged  and  just  as  I  appeared  he  expressed 
that  distinctive  howl. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  dog,  son?”  I 
asked. 

“  ‘Oh,  Mister  Doctor,  he  acts  crazy.  He 
howl  all  a-time.  He  eat  stones,  sand,  bolts, 
anyt’ing.’ 

“  ‘Has  he  bitten  anybody?’ 

“  ‘No,  but  he  acts  like  he  would.’ 

“We  took  the  dog  and  carefully  isolated  him. 
In  two  days  he  was  dead.  A  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  head  revealed  the  parasite 
which  caused  it.  Dogs  never  develop  rabies 
spontaneously.  That  causative  organism  is  in¬ 
variably  present,  introduced  by  the  bite  of  an 
infected  animal.  This  organism  pursues  its  e.x- 
istence  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  its 
host ;  which  is  why  rabies  is  an  acute  disease  of 
the  entire  nervous  system.  It  is  why  rabid  dogs 
are  truly  mad  dogs. 

“Rabies  is  rare  and  preventable.  England 
was  free  from  it  until  recent  years,  when  a  rabid 
dog  was  brought  past  the  quarantine  by  an 
aviator  flying  from  France. 

“For  its  control  stray  dogs  should  be  rounded 
up,  and  all  dogs  should  be  kept  muzzled  and 
leashed.  Usually  an  outbreak  is  traceable  to 
some  small  slum  town  where  there  are  many 
mongrels  running  loose.  They  bite  cattle  and 
horses.  Sometimes  they  bite  wild  animals  and 
the  contagion  runs  as  a  dreadful  plague  that 
transforms  harmless,  affectionate  creatures  into 
wild  and  venomous  brutes. 

“Many  a  dog,  though,  has  been  shot  as  rabid 
when  all  he  had  was  the  stomach  ache  or  an 
ordinary  fit  caused  by  intestinal  worms  or  pro¬ 
longed  exposure  to  the  sun.  I'he  dog  should  not 
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be  shot  until  it  can  be  determined  whether  he 
has  rabies.  If  he  has,  extraordinary  precau- 
wns  should  then  be  taken  to  check  any  spread 
of  the  infection.  In  the  meantime  he  should  be 
penned  up.” 

“Do  you  ever  get  bitten?”  I  asked  Dr.  Gar- 
butt  as  he  examined  the  back  teeth  of  an  aged, 
watery -eyed,  ^x>tted  coach  dog. 

“Sure,”  he  said,  “lots  of  times.  And  that  re¬ 
minds  me,  be  sure  your  dog’s  teeth  are  dean. 
Have  a  veterinarian  look  them  over  about  twice 
a  year.  Dogs  get  rheumatism  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  from  bad  teeth  just  as  we  do.  I  shouldn’t 
say  four  out  of  five,  but  it’s  a  big  percentage. 
Too  much  soft  food.” 

“But  were  you  ever  bitten  badly?”  I  persbted. 

“W  ell,  I’ve  never  really  been  ‘chawed’  by  a 
dog,  but  once  a  boxing  kangaroo  I  was  treating 
for  athletic  heart  took  a  sock  at  me  with  his 
hind  toes,  and  another  time  a  performing  brown 
bear,  although  strapped  to  a  board  so  I  could* 
fook  into  an  infected  throat,  slashed  me  across 
the  hands  with  claws  like  steel  hooks.  I’ve  had  ' 
dogs  bite  me  lots  of  times.  I  treat  such  injuries 
with  iodine  usually. 

“Cases  of  serious  dog  bites  are  exceedingly 
me,  but  there  b  little  excuse  for  any.  TTie 
legal  requirements  of  towns  that  inflict  muz- 
des  on  dogs  are  just.  An  adult  dog  suddenly 
forced  to  wear  a  muzzle  becomes  very  unhappy. 
The  thing  to  do  b  to  train  your  dog  to  wear  a 
muz/.le  while  he  b  a  puppy.  .\s  he  grows  older 
be  will  accept  it  just  as  you  accept  clothing.” 

Fleas  are  one  of  the  facts  of  a  dog’s  exbtence 
with  which  Dr.  Garbutt  has  little  patience. 

‘•  That  was  a  phony  philosopher,”  he  declared, 
Vho  contended  that  fleas  were  put  on  a  dog  to 
keep  him  from  brooding  over  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  dog.  Fleas  are  enough  to  drive  any  animal 
frantic,  and  it  b  easy  to  free  them  from  these 
biting  parasites.  Wash  your  dog  thoroughly 
in  warm  water  using  a  good  dog  soap.  Rinse 
him  just  as  thoroughly  and  then  apply  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  milky  fluid  made  by  using  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  creolin  to  a  quart  of  water.  \ 
stronger  solution  would  burn  the  dog’s  skin,  so 
be  careful.  Maybe  a  few  flea  eggs  will  escape 
thb  fluid.  Repeat  the  process  in  a  few  days. 
Thoroughness  will  do  the  job  and  your  dog’s 
improved  dbposition,  hb  general  health  and 
content  should  be  adequate  payment  for  the 
trouble.” 

Dr.  Garbutt  has  a  way  with  animab.  Most 
of  them  recognize  in  him  a  friend  the  minute  he 
approaches  them.  Perhaps  it  b  instinct  or 
some  subtle  intelligence  more  effective  than  our 
own  character  reading  ability. 

pNN  ONE  of  my  vbits  to  the  hospital  I  heard 
^  a  series  of  screams  coming  from  the  ex¬ 
amination  room.  I  went  out  on  the  heeb  of  the 
doctor  to  see  what  was  causing  it.  A  tiny  rhe¬ 
sus  n’.onkey,  sunk  in  a  heap  on  a  white  enameled 


surgeon’s  table,  was  making  the  frightful  up¬ 
roar.  He  was  terrified  because  of  hb  helpless¬ 
ness  and  hb  surroundings — odors  he  could  not 
interpret,  strange  faces,  big  dogs.  Yell  after 
yell  left  hb  tiny  throat,  but  he  could  not  run 
because  of  a  bone  disease  that  had  crippled  hb 
legs.  He  could  only  swing  himself  on  Im  hairy 
arms  as  a  legless  t^ggar  might  scuffle  along  a 
sidewalk. 

Dr.  Garbutt  spoke  a  few  words  to  him  and 
then,  reckless  of  teeth  like  white  naib  in  a  steel 
trap,  he  began  to  stroke  the  small  monk’s  head. 
There  began  to  come  a  space  of  silence  between 
the  yells.  Then  the  yelling  stopped  and  a  hand, 
pathetically  human  and  infantile  clutched  one 
of  the  doctor’s  hands.  A  friendship  was  bom 
that  quickly. 

“Do  you  think  I  need  any  more  than  that  to 
make  me  try  to  save  thb  chap’s  life?”  asked 
the  doctor. 

“What’s  he  got?” 

“We  call  it  osteomalacia.  The  bones  have 
become  chalky.  Probably  because  of  defects 
in  hb  diet.  It  carries  off  hundreds  of  them 
every  year. 

“There  was  a  little  monkey  here  a  while  ago 
who  belonged  to  a  vaudeville  smging  and  danc¬ 
ing  4ct.  They  used  to  take  him  to  the  theater 
with  them  each  day.  One  night  a  performing 
ape,  jealous  of  the  little  monk,  grabbed  him  by 
the  leg  and  tore  hb  hip  open.  I  sewed  it  up 
but  in  healing  the  leg  stiffened.  We  used  vio¬ 
let  rays  on  him  and  he’d  thrash  about  with  hb 
tail.  Thb  was  full  of  juice  and  shocked  whom¬ 
ever  it  touched.” 

As  the  doctor  talked  that  other  little  monkey 
kept  a  clutch  on  his  thumb  and  began  to  chat¬ 
ter  softly.  It  required  only  a  little  fancy  to 
think  of  him  as  asking. 

“What  about  it,  doc?  Will  I  get  well?  Have 
I  got  a  chance?  Hey  doc?”  Really,  of  course, 
it  was  just  a  birdlike  sound,  an  affectionate, 
wbtful  phrase  tr>’ing  to  bridge  ten  hundred 
thousand  years. 

“I  can  tell  a  lot  about  the  masters  of  animab 
as  I  deal  with  their  pets,”  remarked  the  doctor. 
“A  snappy  little  dog  means  a  nervous,  irritable 
owner,  some  one  poorly  adjusted  to  life.  Show 
me  a  well-trained,  self-respecting  dog  and  I’ll 
bet  on  his  owner  being  a  well-mannered  lady  or 
gentleman.  There  would  be  less  w’ork  for  thb 
society  if  people  would  only  remember  it  b  the 
man  who  must  be  trained,  not  the  dog.  Petqfle 
expect  more  of  a  dog  than  they  do  of  a  chUd. 
Control  yourself  and  you  can  make  your  pup 
understand  what  you  want  of  him.  He’s  glad 
to  obey— unless  you’ve  spoiled  him — if  he  only 
understancb  you.  Don’t  strike  him.  It  only 
injures  hb  spirit  and  makes  it  harder  for  you  to 
teach  him  anything.” 

When  I  left  the  Uttle  monk  was  still  prattling 
away  and  the  hands  of  the  veterinarian  were 
going  over  his  poor  deformed  limbs. 
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But  this  morbid  and  reverend  gentleman 
would  do  nothing  for  me,  saying  that  my  cap¬ 
tain  was  done  with  all  mundane  and  temporal 
affairs,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  in  his 
ghostly  preparations  to  meet  his  Maker. 

I  could  not  prevail  upon  this  gloomy  hollow¬ 
cheeked  clergyman  to  use  his  influence  for  an 
interview  or  even  to  carry  to  my  captain  any 
message.  No,  the  stubborn  Ordinary  was  too 
busy  with  his  well-meant  attempts  to  extort  a 
confession  from  a  poor  gentleman  who  had 
nothing  to  confess.  And  let  me  say  at  once  that 
never  dQd  my  captain  yield  to  the  cruel  pressure 
of  this  reverend  zealot,  or  to  any  promised  polit¬ 
ical  protection  from  the  opposition,  or  ever 
consented  to  perjure  himself  and  name  any  of 
the  noble  lords  as  conspirators,  or  seek  to  buy 
his  life  with  a  lie. 

My  Lord  Derringdale  thrusting  personal 
safety  and  interest  aside,  went  to  my  Lord 
Halifax  and  admitted  that  it  had  been  he  who 
had  been  with  (Captain  Kidd,  and  offered  to 
appear  before  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  if  any¬ 
thing  he  had  done  had  embarrassed  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax. 

But  that  nobleman  used  my  kinsman  very 
courteously,  and  loyally,  saying  that  he  did  not 
care  a  tinker’s  dam  what  Government  might 
say  or  think  concerning  him,  and  that  Lord 
Derringdale  had  best  remain  ver>'  silent  in  case 
his  Dutch  Majesty  at  the  last  moment,  might  be 
pleased  to  pardon  my  captain  at  the  Tree  itself. 

So  my  kinsman  came  to  me,  where  I  was  hud¬ 
dled  all  distraught  and  shivering  with  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  it,  in  his  house  near  Green  Park,  called 
"  Dale  House,  awaiting  word  of  his  demarche. 

“Dirck,”  said  he,  “there  is  talk  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  the  king  means  to  reprieve  and  par¬ 
don  Captain  Kidd  at  the  foot  of  the  Tree.  I 
know  not  if  it  be  true.  But  Lord  Halifax  is 
very  kind,  and  he  hath  warned  us  to  make  no 
move  to  alarm  or  further  irritate  this  damned 
jcing,  but  let  him  quiet  and  soften  if  he  will,  and 
presently  discover  a  disposition  to  pardon  this 
poor  sea  captain  whom  the  real  and  noble  cul¬ 
prits  would  send  to  his  death. 

“My  God,  sir,”  said  I,  “how  can  I  help  my 
captain  then,  who  am  like  to  destroy  even  this 
feeble  hope  if  I  discover  myself  or  even  seek  a 
last  word  and  handclasp?” 

My  lord  shook  his  head,  and  we  sat,  heavy 
with  foreboding,  in  that  darkened  house,  and 
heard  the  loud  alarming  voices  of  ragged  ras¬ 
cals  on  the  street  a-calling  broadside  and  bal¬ 
lads,  and  all  about  the  Bloody  Pirate,  Captain 
Kidd,  who  lay  in  Newgate  awaiting  the  terrible 
justice  of  God  and  man  upon  him  for  his  wick¬ 
edness. 


To  wait,  helpless,  while  a  beloved  friend  re^ 
mains  in  mortal  peril,  is  the  cruelest  of  all  mar¬ 
tyrdoms.  To  realize  that  any  attempt  to  aid, 
or  even  to  communicate,  must  only  make  cer¬ 
tain  and  hasten  the  fatal  moment,  is  the  most 
dreadful  of  ordeals. 

I  scarce  slept  at  all,  and  if  I  ate  I  do  not  now 
recollect. 

But  one  rainy  and  gloomy  afternoon,  when 
my  lord  had  gone  again  to  my  Lord  Halifax  for 
any  news,  I,  wandering  through  the  house, 
came  into  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  private 
chaplain  when  my  lord  is  in  residence.  Here  I 
noticed  the  chaplain’s  band  and  cassock,  and 
other  emblems  of  his  holy  office. 

•  And  that  afternoon  I  fell  asleep  from  very 
misery  in  a  chair,  and  there  did  dream  how  I 
dressed  me  in  this  band  and  cassock  and  went 
to  Newgate  Prison,  and  there  had  access  to  my 
captain. 

WAKING,  all  chilled  and  sweating  cold,  and 
scarce  knowing  what  I  was  about,  I  crept 
again  into  the  chaplain’s  chamber  and  put  on 
his  dress  over  my  own,  and  keeping  my  sword, 
not  even  yet  knowing  what  I  meant  to  do. 

The  rain  fell  very  heavily  as  I  left  the  house, 
not  answering  the  footman  who  let  me  out,  or 
noticing  any  servant.  .4nd  afterward  they  said 
I  was  deathly  white  and  seemed  like  some  sick 
man  who  walked  in  his  sleep. 

I  know  not  how  I  came  to  Newgate,  but  as 
soon  as  I  w’as  arrived,  there  I  was  instantly 
aware  of  what  I  meant  to  do.  And  if  my  cap¬ 
tain  refused  to  disguise  himself  in  my  chap¬ 
lain’s  garb  and  so  escape,  then  I  meant  to  de¬ 
coy  the  Reverend  Paul  I^rrain  into  that  dim 
cell,  and  fell  him,  and  truss  him  up,  and  so,  in 
cleric’s  garb,  also,  escape  together  with  my 
captain. 

Now,  when  a  turnkey  came  to  the  iron  grille, 
he  would  not  unlock  it  or  admit  me,  saying 
that  the  Reverend  Ordinary  was  now  a-pray- 
ing  with  my  captain,  and  that  I  must  go  into 
a  corridor  which  he  showed  me,  and  which  was 
outside  the  inner  prison  gates,  and  there  await 
the  pleasure  of  the  Reverend  Paul  Lorrain. 

So,  afi  he,  in  a  very  surly  manner,  refused  to 
let  me  in  or  even  disturb  the  Ordinary  with 
any  message  from  me,  I  went  across  the  stony 
court  and  into  a  w’et  and  dirty  corridor  where, 
on  the  right,  was  an  iron  door. 

Here,  the  sullen  turnkey  had  bidden  me  en¬ 
ter  and  wait.  There  was  nobody  in  the  corri¬ 
dor.  I  opened  the  rusty  door  and  went  in,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  me. 

By  a  barred  window  I  saw  a  man  sitting  upon 
the  only  bench  there.  He  wore  a  hat  with  a 
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wet  feather  in  it,  a  leather  shoulder-belt,  and  a 
sword,  and  his  spurred  jack-boots  were  all 
flthy  with  mud. 

He  turned  to  look  at  me,  stood  staring  in¬ 
tently  as  I  approached  the  bench. 

Suddenly  I  knew  him. 

As  he  sprang  to  his  feet  I  leaped  back  and 
b(Jted  the  door,  then  walked  toward  him  free¬ 
ing  my  body  of  the  dapping  cassock  so  I  could 
come  at  my  sword. 

“Murderer,”  said  I,  striving  to  control  my 
choking  voice,  “so  you  have  come  back  in  this 
hour  to  make  more  certain  of  your  victim.” 

Villain  that  he  was,  this  fellow  had  never  been 
a  coward,  and  now  he  turned  very  red,  and 
gave  me  a  tiger’s  glance,  and,  swift  as  thought, 
his  long  straight  blade  was  out,  and  I  had  scarce 
time  to  catch  and  engage  it  with  my  own. 

Holding  him,  I  said  very  calmly,  “Mr.  Brad- 
enham,  you  shall  ivever  live  to  add  another 
falsehood  to  those  thousand  lies  which  send  my 
captain  to  his  death.  Now  God  punishes  you. 
Now.  -And  thus — ” 

As  a  viper  strikes  too  swift  to  follow  with  the 
human  eye,  so  my  point  flickered  and  stabbed 
and  glittered  and  stabbed  twice,  where  the 
jiw-bone  joins  the  ear.  And  out  of  his  gasping 
mouth  boiled  a  great  volume  of  blood  to  suffo¬ 
cate  and  drench  him  where  he  swayed  toward 
me.  Then  I  passed  my  point  into  the  false  and 
perjured  heart  of  him,  and,  whipping  it  clear, 
looked  upon  him  as  he  fell. 

His  coming  here  had  meant  my  captain’s  ruin, 
his  end  could  not  avert  it. 

I  took  up  his  soiled  and  muddy  sleeve  and 
wiped  my  sword  on  it,  then  let  the  dead  arm 
fall,  and  went  and  unbarred  the  door,  once 
more  passed  out,  turned  the  great  key  and  took 
it  with  me  across  the  court  to  the  iimer  grille, 
hiding  it  under  my  cassock. 

“Turnkey,”  said  I,  “I  must  have  instant  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Ordinary  upon  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  And  here’s  for  you — ” 

I  thrust  a  bag  of  English  gold  through  the 
bars,  but  he  stood  away  from  me  and  would  not 
touch  it. 

At  the  same  instant  I  heard  a  great  trample 
and  clatter  of  horsemen  behind  me,  and  turn¬ 
ing.  around,  saw  a  company  of  horse  riding 
into  the  courtyard,  and  knew  that  my  only 
chance  was  gone. 

As  they  came  crowding  in,  their  wet  horses 
slipping  and  stamping  and  striking  fire  from 
the  pavement,  I  went  out  of  that  accursed 
place  and  presently  gained  the  street.  And  so 
to  my  lord’s  house  and  there  went  to  my  closet 
and  upon  my  knees  and  prayed  God’s  mercy  on 
niy  captain’s  guiltless  soul  which  I  knew,  al¬ 
ready,  was  near  its  passing,  unless  the  king 
took  pity  on  him  at  the  Tree. 

On  the  morrow  I  was  stfll  sleeping  the  death¬ 
ly  sleep  of  exhaustion  when  I  came  to  dream  of 
ttiin  falling,  and  of  a  gallows,  and  I  seemed 
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again  to  hear  the  wet  drums  a-beating  and  once 
more  looked  upon  poor  Leisler  where  he  prayed 
upon  the  scaffold.  And  heard  Milboume’s' bit¬ 
ter  death -cry — 

I  awoke  shaking  in  limb  and  body,  and  saw 
the  sun  shining  on  the  leaded  panes  where  the 
Derringdale  arms  were  set  in  stained  glass. 

Then,  by  my  bedside  I  saw  Lord  Derring¬ 
dale  seated,  who,  as  I  awoke  with  a  cry  of  fright, 
took  me  by  the  hand,  holding  mine  in  a  firm, 
kind  clasp,  and  gazed  upon  me  out  of  sad  and 
tender  eyes. 

I  seemed  to  understand,  and  presently  bowed 
my  head  and  fell  a-weeping. 

When  at  length,  I  made  out  to  control  and 
compose  myself,  and  began  to  understand  that 
it  was  now  too  late,  and  late  afternoon,  and 
that  I  had  slept  all  day  since  a  little  before 
dawn.  I  asked  my  lord  in  a  trembling  voice  if 
all  was  over.  And  knew  already  that  it  was 
ended;  and  that  no  mercy  of  the  King  had  saved 
my  captain  at  the  Tree. 

My  Lord  said  in  a  still,  serene  voice,  “He 
met  his  end  like  a  very  gallant  gentleman.  He 
had  nothing  to  confess,  and  confessed  nothing, 
only  those  simple,  worldly  sins  to  which  all 
mankind  is  bom.  I  would  not  have  you  wit¬ 
ness  the  sorrowful  spectacle,  so  left  you  sleep¬ 
ing  like  the  dead  on  your  bed  and  went  alone 
to  the  river.  And  saw  the  Silver  Oar  borne 
past,  and  the  clergy  with  the  condemned  a- 
walking  very  slow,  and  heard  the  low  drone  of 
prayer.  And  so — and  as  is  usual.  .  .  .  And 
what  this  poor  man’s  slayers  shall  do  with  his 
dead  body  at  Tilbury  Fort  upon  the  shore,  be¬ 
twixt  high  water  mark  and  low — well,  what 
matters  the  martyr’s  body?  .  .  .  For  your  cap¬ 
tain’s  soul  is  with  God,  I  think.” 

I  nodded. 

Then  I  got  out  o’  bed  and  kneeled  down,  and 
my  lord  kneeled  beside  me,  and  there  we 
prayed. 

And,  while  praying,  I  heard  the  harsh  cries 
of  the  vendors  of  broadsides  and  ballads  in  the 
street  a-crying  at  tuppence,  “The  Last  Dying 
Words  of  the  Pirate,  Captain  Kidd.” 

WELL,  my  story  is  told,  and  as  truthfully 
as  I  know  how,  the  stoiy  of  the  man  they 
hanged. 

Yet,  if  you  would  hear  what  little  remains  to 
be  known,  I  shall  endeavor  to  tell  you  as  briefly 
as  I  may. 

My  own  fortune  was  all  gone.  And  the 
crown  confiscated  the  estate  of  my  captain 
leaving  the  unhappy  widow  and  little  Betty 
penniless  save  only  for  the  estate  which  Sarah 
Kidd  had  brought  my  captain  when  he  married 
her. 

Yet,  to  her,  and  to  Sancia,  I  must  go  as  soon 
as  ever  I  could  devise  a  way  and  still  keep  clear 
of  prison.  - 

So  first  I  went  into  France,  and  there  lay 
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awaiting  word  from  my  Lord  Derringdale  who 
was  moving  heaven  and  earth  with  the  King 
to  grant  me  a  pardon.  A  pardon — for  crimes  I 
never  had  committed.  Yet  that  was  the  only 
way,  or  I  could  not  go  into  America  at  all  where 
I  should  be  instantly  arrested  by  order  of  John 
Nanfan. 

So  I  wrote  to  my  dear  captain’s  lady,  telling 
her  all  I  knew,  and  to  Sancia,  by  every  ship 
and  waited  in  a  little  hamlet  near  Calais  for 
some  word  from  my  Lord  Derringdale. 

In  September  came  his  letter,  at  last, 
and  he  had  for  me  papers  granting  me  a  full 
pardon  from  his  King;  so  that  now  I  was  free 
to  sail  to  New  York  and  find  my  wife  and  my 
captain’s  widow,  and  endeavor  to  earn  a  living 
and  care  for  them  as  long  as  ever  I  lived  on  earth. 

My  lord’s  letter  was  very  kind.  He  sent  to 
me  a  noble  sum  of  money,  saying  that  as  but 
one  life  lay  between  me  and  the  Derringdale 
title,  and  that  I  might  yet  live  to  wear  it,  what 
money  he  sent  me  might  even  be  called  my 
own,  though  prematurely  inherited. 

“Dirck,”  he  wrote,  “I  am  at  ease  to  know 
you  to  be  a  Hazlett  every  inch,  in  soul  and  mind 
and  heart  and  body.  And  am  persuaded  that 
your  lady  is  all  that  any  Derringdale  countess 
ought  to  be. 

“Derring  Court  is  your  home  whenever  you 
choose  to  make  it  so  while  I  am  alive.  And 
you  may  bring  your  captain’s  widow,  too,  and 
her  little  daughter.  For  if  you  never  become 
the  Earl,  and  your  wife  never  becomes  a  Count¬ 
ess  of  Derringdale,  nevertheless,  latent  within 
you  both  abide  these  qualities.  And  the  event 
is  with  God.” 

So  I  took  a  sloop  to  Berwick,  and  thence 
shipped  to  New  York,  and  came  in  seven  weeks, 
wi^in  Sandy  Hook,  and  so  to  an  anchor  off  the 
ship-yard  below  Maiden  Lane. 

Much  had  the  city  changed,  and,  through 
tears  I  looked  upon  it  and  could  scarcely  en¬ 
dure  to  see  it  where  once  I  had  known  such 
happiness. 

But  I  lost  no  time,  and  although  my  little 
house  had  been  restored  to  me  under  the  Royal 
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pardon,  I  went  not  thither  but  to  the  King’s 
Arms  on  Broadway  where  I  hired  a  horse. 
Thence — with  my  horse  and  saddle-bags,  and 
two  great  sacks  full  of  my  effects — to  the  wa¬ 
terside,  and  by  a  ketch,  to  Jersey. 

There  I  loaded  my  horse  and  also  mounted 
and  set  off  for  the  lonely  little  farm,  where 
were  gathered  under  a  lowly  roof  all  that  I  most 
loved  on  earth. 

IT  WAS  Indian  summer,  and  a  tender  sun¬ 
set  of  rose  and  gold  when  I  rode  to  a  picket- 
fence  gate,  and  got  off  my  horse,  and  led  him 
into  a  yard  where  the  grass  was  still  very  green, 
and  a  few  brown  leaves  lingered  on  the  shrub¬ 
bery  and  trees. 

I  saw  also  a  slim  girl  at  the  well  who  had  a 
pitcher  in  her  hand,  and  who  now  turned  to 
look  at  me. 

Then  Sancia  let  the  pitcher  fall  upon  the 
grass,  and  ran  to  me  with  a  strange  cry  and 
took  me  around  the  body  and  held  me  with  a 
grip  like  one  a-dying. 

That  was  our  meeting.  And  that  was  many 
years  ago.  Yet,  in  this  year  that  I  am  writing, 
often  she  takes  me  thus,  even  if  I  be  absent 
from  her  but  an  hour,  and  so  we  hold  to  each 
other  as  though  some  sly  and  evil  fate  might 
lurk  near  to  rob  the  one  of  the  other.  For  what  | 
we  have  passed  through  and  endured  in  this 
world  has  taught  us  how  hazardous  and  brief 
is  life,  and  how  strange,  sometimes,  is  God’s 
purpose. 

We  do  not  dispute  .\lmighty  God.  Only 
we  do  not  undertsnnd  His  designs.  And  so, 
cling  very  closely  to  each  other  and  to  Sarah 
and  Betty. 

We  are  quiet  folk  and  live  in  retirement,  sub¬ 
missive  to  God’s  will  and  purpose,  loving  one 
another,  not  sad  and  despairing  but  with  ten¬ 
derness  and  courage,  living  each  day  through 
that  dawns,  and  remembering,  at  bed-time,  to 
kneel  together  and  return  becoming  thanks,  and 
to  pray  for  the  soul’s  repose  of  the  most  honest, 
kind,  and  gallant  gentleman  I  ever  knew — the 
man  they  hanged. 

End. 
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“It’s  not,”  says  Sammy,  “and  you  are  inter¬ 
ested.  At  least,  you’re  interested  in  good 
horseflesh  that  wUl  win  races.  We’ve  got  a 
colt  that  will  beat  your  imported  colts,  and  your 
eastern  purchases,  every  time  they  meet. 
Well  bred,  as  Mr.  Johnson  says,”  and  he  waves  a 
hand  at  me.  “Sound,  and  ready  to  run  all  day.” 

“One  bad  leg?”  queries  Mr.  Moore,  sarcas¬ 
tically. 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,”  says  Sam.  “Sound 
as  a  dollar  used  to  be  before  you  bankers  began 


deflating  so  fast.  Two  w'omen  who  own  in¬ 
terests  in  the  colt  undertook  to  cure  that  sore¬ 
ness,  and  between  them  it  seems  they’ve  done 
it.  One  put  a  lard,  salt,  and  vinegar  poultice 
on  that  leg,  and  the  other  one  followed  it  with  a 
bread  and  milk.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
leg  is  all  right  today,  though  no  horseman  in  the 
world  would  have  applied  those  treatments.” 

“Nor  would  any  spirited  horse  have  stood  for 
them,”  laughed  Moore,  though  he  didn’t  want 
to  be  good  natured. 
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“This  one  didn’t,  said  Sam.  “He  kicked  one 
off,  and  ate  the  other,” 

“We  offer  you  a  bargain,  and  we  need  the 
money  we  obtain,  to  promote  this  partnership,” 

I  said.  “We  propose  to  put  the  money  to  work, 
instead  of  splitting  it  among  ourselves.” 

“What  sort  of  offer  do  you  make?” 

“We’ll  sell  an  eighth  interest — ” 

“Half  a  leg,”  says  Sammy. 

“For  three  hundred  seventy-five  doUars,”  I 
said. 

“Not  interested,”  snaps  old  man  Moore. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  says  Sam.  “You’ve  been 
paying  many  times  that  amount  for  whole 
horses,  and  pedigrees,  and  you  haven’t  had  a 
real  winner  yet.  Here’s  a  chance,  for  a  small 
sum,  to  buy  a  share  of  a  winner.  We  guarantee 
a  winner.  Del’s  owned  him  and  developed  him, 
and  trained  him.  I  will  ride  him — ” 

“In  the  races?”  demands  old  man  Moore. 
“You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  First  you  get  a 
job  driving  a  taxi,  which  is  bad  enough,”  he  said. 
“Then  you  spend  your  last  cent  on  a  horse. 
Ride  it  every  morning  when  you  ought  to  be  in 
bed  asleep.  What  in  the  name  of  time  are  you 
trying  to  do,  anyhow?” 

“Raise  money  to  finance  me  through  medical 
school,”  replied  Sam,  simply. 

■  “What  for?” 

“So  that  I  can  be  a  surgeon,”  laughs  Sam. 
“.\sk  me  something  hard.” 

Well,  sir,  old  man  Moore  just  sits  there  and 
stares  at  him, [as  if  he  didn’t  believe  a  word  he 
had  said.  It  was  news  to  me,  too. 

“Why  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  holy  didn’t 
you  come  and  tell  somebody  what  you  wanted 
to  do?”  asked  old  man  Moore,  finally. 

“If  I  understand  who  you  mean  by  ‘some- 
t)ody,’  ”  said  Sam,  slowly.  “I  would  say  that 
the  last  time  he  invited  me  anjwvhere,  it  was 
out,  not  to  come  back.” 

OLD  man  Moore  shook  his  head.  He  didn’t 
want  to  cave  in,  but  it  begun  to  look  like 
he’d  have  to,  as  things  stood.  Here’s  a  dif 
ferent  kid  from  the  one  he’d  chased  outa  his 
house  and  told  not  to  come  back. 

While  he  was  sitting  there  thinking  this 
thing  over,  Mrs.  Sullivan  spoke  up.  I  remem¬ 
ber  wishing  she’d  gone  on  keeping  still,  but  she’d 
been  boiling  over,  I  guess,  and  couldn’t  help 
taking  a  nasty  crack  at  the  old  man. 

“Perhaps,”  she  says,  very  sarcastic,  “Mr. 
Moore  would  prefer  to  make  a  loan  with  the  colt 
as  .security,  in  the  same  way  his  bank  has  lent 
money  to  others  in  the  past.  The  older  Mr. 
Edgerton,  for  instance.  Then  he  could  take 
the  colt — ” 

It  was  a  dirty  dig.  I  tried  to  signal  her  to 
keep  still,  but  she  didn’t  pay  any  attention. 
Just  why  she  didn’t  queer  the  whole  deal  is 
more  than  I  can  say.  All  I  know  is  that  old 
man  Moore  completely  ignored  her,  like  she 
10 


hadn’t  said  a  word.  You  couldn’t  have  heard 
a  rolling-pin  drop,  for  the  noise  my  heart  was 
making.  But  pretty  soon  the  old  man  shook 
himself  together,  took  a  long  breath,  and  sur¬ 
prised  the  whole  bunch  of  us.  As  well  as  him¬ 
self,  I  guess. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  accept  your  original 
offer.  I’ll  give  you  three  seventy-five  for  an 
eighth  interest — half  a  leg,  on  one  condition,” 
and  he  tries  to  smile,  sort  of  friendly.  “That  is, 
that  you  sell  me  half  of  that  white-stockinged 
leg  I  laughed  at  when  it  was  hurt.  Least  I 
could  do,  and  I’d  send  a  veterinar>'  to  make  sure 
the  leg  is  all  right.” 

“Nothing  doing  on  that  offer.  Daddy,”  I 
heard  a  girl’s  voice  saying.  .\nd  we  all  looked 
around  to  see  Bethel  Moore  standing  in  the 
door.  “That  white  limb  is  mine,  and  you  can’t 
have  it.” 

“Sentiment,  with  me,”  explains  the  old  man. 
We  aB  stand  up,  and  Bethel  comes  in  the  office. 
“.■\na  a  matter  of  necessity  with  your  jjartners,” 
he  adds. 

“Nothing  doing,"  insists  Bethel 

“Tell  you  what  we  will  do,”  suggests  Sam. 
yawning  again.  “Subject  to  the  approval  of 
our  partners,  we’ll  sell  you  an  option  to  buy  the 
colt,  price  to  be  agreed  on  later,  for  the  same 
figure.  Option  to  run  until  our  colt  has  run 
against  one  of  yours.” 

That  was  an  insult  to  the  old  man’s  judg¬ 
ment,  because  it  implied  we’d  lick  one  of  his 
high  priced  youngsters. 

“Why,  you  young  whipper  snapper,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  old  man,  shaking  a  skinny  fore¬ 
finger  at  the  boy  as  if  he  wanted  to  reach  out 
and  grab  the  kid.  “I’ll  take  that  offer.  And 
as  soon  as  your  colt  does  meet  one  of  mine.  I’ll 
buy  yours  for  eight  dollars  and  forty  cents. 
That’s  what  I  think  of  your  horse!” 

“Your  judgment,”  mutters  Sammy,  “has  cost 
a  lot  more  than  ours,  and  it  ought  to  be  better. 
But  we’ll  risk  it!” 

That  made  the  old  man  so  mad  he  could  hard¬ 
ly  sputter.  Bethel  starterl  to  say  something, 
and  then,  noticing  that  Sammy  sorta  wobbled 
on  his  feet,  she  jumped  to  his  side  and  took  his 
arm. 

“What’s  the  matter  Sam?”  she  asked, 
anxiously. 

Well,  sir,  it  would  have  been  funny  if  it 
ha<ln’t  been  so  tragic.  This  poor  kid  had  been 
working  nights  so  long,  and  losing  sleep  morn¬ 
ings  to  ride  the  colt,  and  getting  up  afternoons 
to  see  the  girl,  that  he  was  just  naturally  out  on 
his  feet. 

“Oh,  nothing.”  he  says,  taking  a  brace. 
“Just  all  in,  I  guess.” 

“Then  you  come  out  of  this.”  says  Bethel, 
right  brisk.  “It’s  ten  o’clock  and  you  need 
your  day’s  sleep.  I’ll  run  you  home  in  my  car, 
and  if  I  hear  any  more  of  your  overdoing  things. 
I’ll— I’ll— ” 
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“Just  what  will  you  do,  young  lady?”  de¬ 
manded  her  father. 

“Well,  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
him  would  be  for  me  to  sell  you  my  leg  of  Free- 
lover,”  she  smiled,  mischievously.  “Come  on, 
Sam.  Are  you  going,  too,  Mrs.  Sullivan?” 

I  waited  till  they  had  gone,  and  the  door  was 
shut  behind  them.  Then  old  man  Moore  sat 
down  and  wrote  out  a  check,  and  asked  me  to 
write  him  a  receipt  showing  what  it  was  for. 
And  he  also  said  I’d  better  have  a  veterinary 
for  the  colt,  and  get  him  in  shape  for  a  good 
licking  so  we’d  have  no  excuses. 

“Although  I  understand  he  is  a  fair  colt,  at 
that,”  says  the  old  man. 

ITOOK  the  check  and  got  on  out  of  there. 

I  was  busy.  Snooped  around  and  found  out 
something  about  the  racing  cards,  the  day  of  the 
Derby  b^g  pretty  close  now.  Learned  that 
War  Baby,  a  high  priced  English  bred  odt,  the 
pride  of  Moore’s  stable,  was  entered  in  a  race  at 
a  mile  and  seventy  yards  on  Derby  Day.  Made 
up  my  mind  right  then  and  there  to  ready  Free- 
lover  for  that  race,  and  start  him,  and  back  him 
if  I  could  get  the  jack,  and  hired  the  best  jockey 
that  was  foot  loose  at  the  minute. 

“But  Dd,”  says  Sammy,  three  days  later, 
when  we  were  schooling  Freelover  at  the  bar¬ 
rier.  “You’ve  got  to  let  me  ride  Freelover  in 
this  race!” 

“Oh,  no,  kid,”  I  said. 

“You’ve  got  to,”  insists  Sam.  “I’ve  ridden 
him  in  all  his  work.  I’ve  schooled  him  on  the 
break,  be  knows  me,  I  know  him,  Dei,  and 
weTl  make  a  team.  Save  money.  Besides,  I 
may  never  have  another  chance  to  ride  in  a 
race — ” 

“How’s  that,  Sam?  You’re  not  going  to  get 
hurt,  or  anything,”  I  said. 

“No,  but  I’m  going  to  study  surgery,”  he 
says.  “And  besides,  when  I  ^  some  sleep. 
I’ll  be  too  heavy  to  ride.  And  too  old.” 

“Why,  how  much  do  you  weigh,  kid?”  I  asked 
him. 

“A  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,”  and  he 
grmned.  I  blame  near  fainted.  Ofcourse  I’d 
noticed  he  was  white,  and  thin,  and  worn  look¬ 
ing,  but  I  didn’t  suppose  he’d  got  down  as  much 
as  twenty-five  pounds.  Skin  and  bone,  he  was, 
and  awful  tired  looking.  So  I  said  I’d  think 
about  it,  but  he’d  better  get  some  sleep,  or  he 
wouldn’t  be  strong  enough  to  sit  on  a  horse,  let 
alone  handle  him  in  a  race. 

And  we  had  a  lot  of  other  problems.  Mrs. 
Moore  and  Bethel  split  on  the  question  of  Sam’s 
riding,  at  our  next  stockholders,  or  legowners 
meeting.  Bethel  was  for  it,  sort  of  scared. 
Mrs.  Moore  absolutely  opposed.  Mrs.  Sulli¬ 
van  stepped  in. 

“Anybody  that  can  handle  one  of  my  taxis  in 
crowtM  traAc,”  she  says,  “can  certainly  handle 
a  baby  horse  among  ten  or  twelve  others. 


They  don’t  run  as  fast  as  taxis,  and  they  all  go 
the  same  way!” 

So  the  day  of  the  Derby  and  a  hundred 
thousand  race  fans  arrived  at  last.  Our  big 
test  was  on  hand,  before  the  whole  world,  and 
all  that.  Sam  was  determined  to  ride,  so  I  let 
him.  He  was  six  pounds  over  the  weight  as¬ 
signed  to  Freelover,  but  I  figured  his  knowing 
the  colt  would  more  than  offset  those  six  pounds. 
Besides,  I  figured  Freelover  could  give  these 
other  horses  weight  and  lick  ’em,  even  War 
Baby. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  skirmished  around  and  bought 
seats  in  the  clubhouse,  though  how  she  got  ’em 
at  the  last  minute  is  more  than  I  could  tell. 
That  woman’s  efficient.  She  invited  Mrs. 
Moore  and  Bethel  to  sit  with  her,  and  blamed  if 
they  didn’t  accept  the  invitation  because  they’d 
had  a  row  with  old  man  Moore,  who  wanted  ’em 
to  sit  with  him  in  his  box.  He  tried  to  read  ’em 
the  riot  act  about  the  whole  business  again,  and 
they  walked  out  on  him.  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  a 
seat  for  me,  too,  but  I  had  to  tell  her  I  couldn’t 
get  near  the  clubhouse,  what  with  my  work  of 
saddling  the  colt,  and  talking  to  Sam,  and 
everything. 

L^t  time  I  saw  the  party,  they  had  old  man 
Moore  with  ’em,  he  saying  that  if  they  wouldn’t 
sit  with  him,  by  George  he’d  sit  with  them,  ac¬ 
cepting  Mrs.  Sullivan’s  kind  invitation.  Sam 
and  I  were  standing  near  the  jockey  quarters, 
waiting  for  time  for  Sammy  to  go  in  and  be 
locked  up  till  race  time  in  the  jockey-room. 
They  all  came  along,  on  the  way  to  the  club¬ 
house. 

“So  you’re  going  to  lose  your  mind  complete¬ 
ly  apd  ride  in  this  race,  are  you?”  demanded 
Moore,  when  he  could  make  himself  heard  over 
the  women’s  talk  with  Sam. 

“Yes.  sir,”  says  Sam.  He’s  laid  off  work  the 
night  before  and  slept. 

“All  I’ve  got  to  say  is,  that  just  about  finishes 
you  in  my  estimation,”  growls  old  man  Moore. 
“After  that,  you’re  through,  understand?” 

“Unless  I  should  happen  to  win?”  asks 
Sammy. 

“Regardless,  but  you  won’t,”  snaps  Mr. 
Moore.  “Not  with  War  Baby  in  that  race. 
War  Baby,  the  best  bred  English  colt  on  the 
American  turf,  and  O’Toole,  my  crack  jockey, 
riding.  You’ve  no  chance.” 

“I’d  like  to  bet  on  that,”  smiled  Sam.  “But 
I’m  broke.” 

“Lay  you  your  college  education  against 
your  interest  in  Freelover,”  says  Mr.  Moore. 
“Take  it  or  leave  it.” 

“You’re  on,”  and  Sam  smiles  at  Bethel,  who’s 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Good  luck,”  she  whispers.  “We’ll  win.” 

They  must  ^ve  had  a  pleasant  party  in  those 
seats  of  Mrs.  Sullivan’s,  with  old  man  Moore 
and  his  family  mad  at  each  other,  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan  hating  his  shadow,  and  all,  with  the 
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rivalry  of  the  race  to  boot.  But  I  didn’t  have 
any  time  to  think  about  them.  I’d  saved  out 
about  two  hundred  dollars  of  the  money  paid 
me  by  Moore  for  the  option  of  Freelover,  and  I 
disregarded  all  company  rights  in  it,  by  going 
and  putting  it  down  on  Freelover  to  win.  And 
I  don’t  think  anybody  else  in  all  that  big  crowd 
made  a  bet  on  him,  b^use — but  that’s  getting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  race. 

Twelve  horses  line  up  at  the  barrier,  right 
in  front  of  the  big  crowd.  Sam’s  on  Free¬ 
lover,  pretty  as  a  gold  watch,  on  the  extreme 
outside,  next  the  stands.  War  Baby’s  on  the 
inner  r^,  a  big,  handsome,  black  colt,  mean  as 
the  dickens,  but  looking  to  be  full  of  run.  I 
only  told  Sam  one  thing: 

“Get  in  front  when  it  looks  like  you  can,”  I 
said,  “and  stay  there  as  long  as  you  can.  You 
don’t  need  any  instructions.” 

Well,  I  stood  on  some  steps  near  the  judges 
stand,  so’s  to  see  the  whole  race.  Freelover’s 
nervous  and  restless  before  such  a  big  crowd, 
with  all  the  noise  going  on,  but  he  don’t  act 
bad.  Sam  sits  him  quiet,  talking  to  him  all  the 
time,  and  keeping  his  eye  on  the  barrier.  The 
crowd’s  on  edge,  because  it’s  a  good  sized  field, 
and  lined  up  right  square  in  front  of  them. 
The  starter  fusses  and  frets,  and  his  helpers 
rush  here  and  there  on  the  track  with  their 
whips,  and  after  about  a  week  of  delay,  it  seems 
to  me,  they  get  away. 

“Whang!”  and  up  goes  the  leather.  “Hoomm,” 
a  thud,  a  muffled  roar,  and  they  are  off,  the 
crowd  yelling  as  usual.  It’s  a  good  getaway. 

“Look,  look!”  people  begin  to  scream  at  each 
other,  everybody  telling  each  other  what  they 
all  see.  They  saw  a  solid  column  of  horsefiesh 
rise,  thrust  forward,  kick  and  spring  into  full 
run,  all  just  like  the  front  column  of  a  platoon 
of  cavalry.  And  for  half  a  dozen  jumps  they 
raced  in  a  perfect  line.  Then  the  quick  begin¬ 
ners  began  to  pull  out — but  I  wasn’t  watching 
this  picture.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  Sam’s  shoulders 
and  Freelover’s  head,  over  here  on  the  outside. 

Now,  two  things  in  a  horse  race  take  ex¬ 
treme  nerve.  One  is  to  ride  your  horse  into  a 
tight  place  on  the  chance  you’ll  get  through. 
The  other,  is  to  try  to  outrun  your  field  and  cut 
across  from  the  break  to  the  furst  turn  and  grab 
the  inner  rail.  This  race,  for  instance,  eleven 
other  horses  and  jocks  driving  right  at  you. 
Crash  you,  for  a  cent. 

But  does  little  Sam  Edgerton  he.sitate  over  his 
chance  to  break  his  neck.  Not  Sam.  He’s 
riding  for  two  big  stakes.  So  in  a  minute,  my 
heart  in  my  throat  I  tell  you,  though  I’ve  seen  a 
thousand  races,  I  see  Freelover,  swinging  in  a 
little,  just  as  Sam  gets  his  head  in  front  of  the 
next  horse  on  his  left.  Two  jumps,  and  he 
swings  in  some  more,  running  like  the  Twentieth 
Century,  and  heading  on  a  bee  line  for  the  rail 
at  the  turn. 


“Thatta  boy,  Sam,  game  guy,”  I  yelled,  like 
he  could  hear  me.  And  I  remember  thiiiking 
Bethel  and  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  must 
have  got  a  thrill  out  of  it,  although  they  didn’t 
know  what  a  chance  the  boy  was  taking. 

Then  they  string  out  for  the  turn,  and  the 
fight  is  on  in  earnest.  Sam  and  Freelover  have 
scored,  because  they’ve  landed  in  the  front  tier 
of  the  long  swing,  with  only  two  between  them 
and  the  rail,  and  nine  other  horses  taking  their 
dust. 

“Now,  we’ll  see  if  Sam’s  smart  enough  to 
know  his  next  move,”  I  said  to  myself. 

He  is.  He  settles  Freelover  in  his  stride,  lets 
the  middle  horse  of  the  three,  a  bay  named 
Trombone,  get  out  front  a  little,  and  t^es  back 
to  let  Freelover  s  head  and  neck  lap  along  this 
Trombone’s  hips.  Beautiful  position.  What? 
Oh,  yes,  that’s  War  Baby  on  the  rail,  holding 
his  position  and  running  free,  if  somewhat 
crowded  between  Trombone  and  the  fence. 
So  they  go! 

All  I  can  see  is  Sammy’s  cap,  bobbing  along 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mass  of  horseflesh,  all 
around  the  turn,  and  far  down  the  backstretch. 
Trombone  holds  on  top,  but  when  he  moves  to 
shoot  ahead  and  grab  the  rail  from  War  Baby, 
O’Toole  takes  W’ar  Baby  along  with  him.  And 
my  smart  little  Sam  goes  right  writh  ’em,  on  the 
outside.  Trombone  eases  up  for  the  far  turn. 
Somebody  goes  rushing  up  from  the  bimch,  on 
the  outside  of  the  turn,  trying  to  head  around 
Freelover,  but  Sam  lets  out  a  wrap  and  holds 
him  off.  This  guy  drops  back,  and  so  does 
Sam,  to  save  ground  around  the  long  turn. 
And  then  they  all  hang  in  a  bunch,  getting  their 
breath,  looking  like  they’re  standing  still. 

“If  the  kid’s  got  it  in  his  arms  to  help  the  colt, 
we  win  down  the  stretch,”  I  said  to  myself. 
I’m  sweating  like  a  Turki^  bath.  Look  up  at 
the  crowd,  wondering  how  that  queer  foursome 
k  getting  along  in  Mrs.  Sullivan’s  seats. 

The  crowd’s  climbing  to  its  feet,  for  it  senses  a 
beautiful,  battling,  horse  race  to  the  finish.  I 
can  see  Trombone’s  head  come  swinging  around 
the  last  turn.  Looks  like  he’s  leaving  the 
others,  but  that’s  the  illusion  of  the  curve. 

“If  Sam  can  wait  a  minute,”  I  whkpered  to 
myself.  “Mustn’t  make  hk  run  too  soon. 
Long  way  to  the  wire,  long  way — ”  I  must  have 
been  wild. 

In  a  jiffy  they’re  straightened  out  for  home, 
and  then  I  see  Trombone’s  jockey  watching  over 
hk  left  shoulder,  an  eye  on  War  Baby. 
O’Toole’s  bringing  up  the  big  black  colt.  On 
comes  War  Baby’s  black  head,  inch  by  inch. 
For  a  sixteenth,  they  fight  it  out. 

“Thatta  boy,  Sam,”  I  say.  “Let  ’em  fight 
it  out,  then  you  come  on.” 

So  I  turn  from  Trombone  and  War  Baby  to 
see  my  Sweet  Lover’s  baby,  and  my  boy  ^m. 
The  kid’s  crouched  low,  out  along  the  chestnut 
mane,  handriding  and  holding,  lifting  and  rolling 
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with  the  long,  free  swing  of  my  brave  Free- 
lover’s  stride.  Of  a  sudden  I  see  Sam  sorta 
turn  his  head  a  second,  catch  a  glimpse  of  Trom¬ 
bone  and  War  Baby,  and  he’s  taking  up  Free- 
lover’s  head  and  setting  him  down  to  sprint. 

I  follow  his  look  at  Trombone  and  War  Baby. 
Man,  the  kid’s  picked  the  split  second.  Timed 
his  run  to  perfection,  for  War  Baby’s  head  is 
out  in  front  of  Trombone’s,  and  O’Toole’s 
counting  his  race  won.  O’Toole  takes  hold  of 
War  Baby  to  save  him  for  a  breather,  and  right 
there  he  makes  his  mistake,  for  Trombone’s 
not  the  colt  he  has  to  beat. 

Out  flings  Freelover,  his  head  fighting  to  be 
clear  of  Sam’s  hold,  his  long  trim  hind  legs 
driving  like  a  powerful  tractor’s  drive,  his  fine 
forelegs  reaching  and  pulling.  White  stocking 
flashing  in  the  sun.  Halfway  to  the  wire,  he’s 
passed  Trombone,  and  has  his  head  at  O’Toole’s 
leg  before  OToole  knows  he  has  another  horse 
race  on  his  hands.  O’Toole  shakes  up  War 
Baby,  Sammy’s  sitting  down  to  ride,  and  Free- 
iover  b  head  and  head  with  the  great  Englbh 
coh. 

On  they  come,  stride  for  stride,  jump  for 
jump,  and  O’Toole’s  gone  to  the  whip.  He’s 
fighting  mad.  for  Sam’s  outsmarted  him,  caught 
him  when  he’s  eased  up  a  little  thinking  his 
race  won!  In  a  jiffy  he  has  War  Baby  fairly 
running  away,  but  m  that  jiffy,  too,  Fredover’s 
head  b  winging  in  front.  Yards  to  the  wire, 
a  scant  few  feet,  Freelover  running  free  and 
dear.  War  Baby  blowing  up  like  a  storm  doud. 

.\ll  the  time,  Freelover’s  white  stockinged 
right  foreleg  flinging  and  readiing,  pulling  and 
lifting,  flinging  to  the  fore  again,  and  again. 
Like  a  white  winged  bird  taunting  and  motion¬ 
ing  War  Baby  and  the  rest  of  the  field,  as  if 
they  were  a  battle  fleet  diasing  a  will  of  the 
wbp.  Maybe  I’ve  got  my  ideas  mixed,  but — 

At  the  finbh.  War  Baby’s  up  again,  bead  and 
head  with  my  beautiful  chestnut.  War  Baby 
under  a  furious  lashing.  Freelover  winging  under 
ray  Sammy’s  handriding.  A  dead  heat,  a  dog- 
fall,  no  decision — but  no,  the  crowd’s  gone 
crazy.  My  Freelover’s  coat  flashing  in  the 
sim  like  a  bumbhed  shidd,  and  that  white 
stocking  reaching  and  flinging,  have  hypno¬ 
tized  the  thousands.  What  do  they  care  if  it 
b  an  upset? 

“Freelover,  Freelover,  Freelover!’’ 

The  din  b  terrible,  deafening,  and  I  go  crazy. 
Too  much  for  me!  .\nd  they’re  past  the  white 
line,  Freelover’s  white  stocking.  Bethel’s  leg, 
the  half  leg  that  old  Hankins  Moore  want^ 
to  buy,  does  the  trick.  I  can  see  it,  plain  as 
day.  That  white  forefoot  flashing  across  the 
finbh  catches  the  judg.rs’  eyes,  and  even  if  War 
Baby  and  Freelover  are  head  and  head,  nose 
and  nose,  my  Sweet  Lover’s  colt  wins. 

Up  flashes  the  number  on  the  board — a 
great  big  12!  And  for  second  place,  number 
1.  The  crowd  lets  out  an  approving  roar,  and 


then  wilts  under  the  excitement.  Just  like  me, 
although  I’m  wondering,  sort  of  semi-con¬ 
scious,  how  the  Moores  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  are 
standing  up  under  the  strain. 

Sammy  b  a  long  time  getting  around  to  the 
bam,  what  with  weighing  out,  changing  clothes 
and  so  on.  I’m  busy  with  the  colt,  who  I  can’t 
do  enough  for,  when  he  comes  up,  but  I  notice 
he’s  with  some  horseman,  who’s  handing  him  a 
piece  of  paper.  But  thb  fellow  goes  away,  and 
I  stop  working  on  Freelover  to  fall  on  the  kid’s 
neck. 

“Perfect  ride,  kid,’’  I'said.  “Thatta  old  boyl" 

“Hear  the  odds?”  he  said,  sort  of  cold  and 
disappointed.  “Seventy-four  dollars  for  a 
two  -  dollar  mutuel,  and  we  didn’t  have  a 
nickel.” 

^‘Didn’t  we?”  I  yelled.  “Only  two  hundred, 
at  thirty-six  to  one!” 

“Seventy-two  hundred  dollars?”  he  asked, 
hardly  able  to  believe  me. 

“To  split  among  us  partners,”  I  said. 

When  we  quit  celebrating,  ^m  asked  me  to 
let  him  handle  old  man  Moore.  So  after  while 
we  go  over  in  the  grandstand  and  hunt  up  our 
folks.  I’m  not  going  to  try  to  describe  what 
happened,  except  to  say  that  old  man  Moore  is 
a  (lead  game  sport,  thcnigh  sore,  and  Mrs. 
Moore  b  all  smiles,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  tickled  to 
death.  Bethel?  After  she  kisses  Sammy  with 
a  great  big  hug  while  old  Hankins  scowls,  she, 
yeah,  she  turns  around  and  does  the  same 
thing  to  me. 

'T’ll  exercise  that  option,  if  you  don’t  mind,” 
says  Moore,  trying  to  be  cool.  “If  you  part¬ 
ners  can  agree  on  a  price.” 

“We  won’t  have  any  trouble  agreeing  on  a 
price,”  said  Sammy,  ^iberately.  “And  you 
needn’t  exercise  your  option  if  you  don’t  care  to. 
We  have  a  very  fair  <)ffer,  elMwhere,”  and  he 
flashes  the  piece  of  paper  I  saw  the  other  horse¬ 
man  handing  him.  “We  have  an  offer  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  now.” 

“But  we  do  not  want  to  sell,”  protests  Bethel, 
pouting.  “I  want  to  keep  my  white  stocking!” 

“You  may,”  says  Mr.  M<x>re.  “I’ll  give 
fifteen  thousand  for  Freelover.” 

“That’s  fair  enough,”  says  Sam,  grinning,  as 
be  looks  at  me,  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Sullivan 
.to  see  if  we’re  agreed. 

We  split  a  total  of  twenty-four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  four  ways.  Sam’s  just  finbhed  a  seven-year 
course  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Married  last 
week,  and  <fld  man  Moore’s  the  best  friend  he’s 
got.  Father-in-law,  t<x>.  He’s  going  to  ^- 
ciallze  in  surgery,  but  he  b  taking  care  of  our 
little  giri,  Peggy.  Yeah,  wboi^ng  cough. 

What?  Oh,  yes.  I’m  in  the  taxi  business, 
now.  Peg  figuring  a  man  can  be  some  help  in 
business.  We  haven’t  divided  up  the  tires  or 
wheeb  among  us,  like  that  other  partnership. 
.\nd  I  haven’t  put  any  lard,  salt,  and  vinegar 
poultice  on  the  tires  yet,  either. 
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He  Would  Be  a  Hatter 


[Continued  from  page  i6  ] 


Later  I  saw  what  he  meant.  As  Mr.  Cav- 
anagh  talked  to  me  he  would  take  a  hat  from 
this  or  that  lot,  poise  it  on  the  end  of  his  finger, 
look  at  it  as  an  artist  does  his  canvas,  put  it 
on,  turn  the  brim  down  slightly^  or  roll  it  up  as 
he  might  fancy.  Then  some  one  would  stick  a 
head  in  the  door,  and  he  would  say.  “This 
brim  has  no  style.  Make  it  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  narrower,’’ — and — “Put  a  pearl  band  on 
this  hat,”  and  so  on.  Each  lot  of  hats  goes  to 
him  for  the  stamp  of  his  (artistic)  approval. 

Right  here  seems  the  place  to  give  John 
Cavanagh’s  philosophy  of  life.  It  seems  the 
place  b^use,  coupled  with  his  gift  for  artistic 
expression,  it  has  formed  the  keystone  of  his 
success.  He  told  it  to  me  in  one  word  that 
came  out  with  a  vigor  that  was  almost  a  shout. 
•WORK.” 

Then  he  showed  me  a  quotation. 

“I  came  across  this  a  few  years  ago,”  he  said. 
“It  expresses  exactly  what  I  mean.  I  always 
have  it  where  I  can  see  it.” 

The  quotation  was  from  something  by  Henry 
Van  Dyke. 

This  is  my  work,  not  my  doom. 

Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 

This  work  can  best  be  done  in  my  own  way. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  regarding  work  as  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  accomplished  in  an  individual  way 
that  has  made  John  Cavanagh  one  of  the  most 
forceful  and  inspirational  figures  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  today. 

Mr.  cavanagh  is  one  of  six  children. 

He  had  a  happy,  jolly  childhood,  marred 
by  only  one  thing,  the  fear  that  something 
might  happen  to  his  mother.  “I’d  run  home 
from  my  games  to  see  if  she  was  all  right,”  he 
told  me. 

“It  never  occurred  to  me  to  become  any¬ 
thing  but  a  hatter,”  he  continued.  “Hatting 
was  the  only  industry  in  our  town.  Every  boy 
who  did  not  go  to  coU^e  went  into  a  factory. 

‘‘I  had  intended  to  finish  high  school,  but 
during  the  summer  vacation  of  my  third  year, 
like  ^  the  boys  in  my  class.  I  wanted  to  make 
money.  I  set  out  selling  a  glass  measuring  cup 
to  the  housewives  of  the  community.  I  made 
a  lot  of  sales  and  felt  quite  proud  of  myself  until 
the  time  came  for  delivery.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  cups  were  accidentally  smashed  in  freight 
transit!  I  was  heart-broken.  I  took  the  whole 
ones  to  customers  from  whom  I  knew  I  would 
receive  cash.  The  first  home  I  visited  was  that 
of  William  A.  Brown  of  the  William  A.  Brown 
hat  factory.  I  delivered  the  cup  to  Mrs. 
Brown  and  told  her  my  story.  She  was  very 


sympathetic  and  suggested  that  I  should  go  to 
work  for  Mr.  Brown. 

“Crofut  &  Knapp  wras  the  leading  factory  in 
the  town  and  the  goal  of  ambitious  boys.  I  had 
always  hoped  to  learn  the  trade  there.  How¬ 
ever,  I  realized  that  I  had  a  slim  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  in.  They  were  a  union  shop  and  took  on 
only  four  apprentices  a  year.  The  Brown 
factory  was  independent.  I  talked  it  over  with 
mother,  and  the  next  day  I  accepted  Mrs. 
Brown’s  offer. 

“My  first  job  was  stoking  the  fires  which 
heated  the  slugs  for  the  finishers’  irons.  Now 
these  slugs  are  electrically  heated.  But  in  those 
days  iron  blocks  were  heated  in  furnaces,  and 
then  fitted  into  the  hollow  irons.  Many  a  time 
I  stayed  out  all  night  at  a  dance  and  went  to 
the  factory  in  my  evening  clothes  to  build  the 
fires.  I  had  to  start  them  at  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  so  that  the  slugs  would  be  hot  by  the  time 
the  men  came  to  work  at  seven. 

“W'hen  I  wasn’t  stoking  fires  I  ran  errands. 
By  the  time  the  summer  was  over  I  had  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  how  hats  were  made.  And  I  decided 
I  might  as  well  stay  on  and  learn  the  trade  in¬ 
stead  of  going  back  to  school.” 

That  fall  John  Cavanagh  went  to  work  at  the 
bench. 

“I  not  only  learned  how  to  make  hats  in  WU- 
liam  A.  Brown’s  factory,”  said  Mr.  Cavanagh. 
“I  also  learned  a  lot  about  human  nature.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  this  factory  operated  indepen¬ 
dently,  the  men  were  odds  and  ends,  all  kinds 
and  all  nationalities,  some  geniuses,  some  not 
altogether  savory.  Working  next  to  me  was  a 
big,  good-natured  Irishman  whose  simplicity  and 
kindness  were  beautiful.  I  remember  how  sur¬ 
prised  I  was  one  night  when  I  foimd  a  police¬ 
man  about  to  arrest  him  as  the  ring  leader  in  a 
drunken  brawl.  I  hired  a  hack  and  took  him 
home.  The  next  day  two  detectives  from 
Jersey  came  to  the  factory  and  took  him  away 
as  a  murder  suspect.  He  wasn’t  the  man  they 
were  looking  for,  but  he  was  an  example  of  the 
type  of  men  I  came  in  contact  with.” 

I  asked  Mr.  Cavanagh  how  he  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  he  had  made  steady  progress  in¬ 
stead  of  acquiring  the  vagabond  qualities  of  his 
fellow  workmen. 

HIS  face  broke  into  its  quick,  genial  smile. 

“Well,  for  one  thing.  I  ‘stayed  outside  the 
tent.’  In  those  days  most  hatters  drank.  Even 
though  I  was  just  a  kid,  it  didn’t  take  me  long 
to  see  that  if  you  drank  you  didn’t  get  ahead. 
We  used  to  go  off  to  county  fairs  together. 
Most  of  the  men  would  imm^iately  make  for 
the  beer  and  stronger  drinks.  But  a  few  of  us 
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would  form  a  coterie  of  our  own  and  wait  for 
the  others  outside  the  tent. 

“My  mother’s  influence  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.  She  and  I  were  great  pals. 
Thanks  to  her,  by  the  time  I  was  twenty-one 
yeafs  old  1  had  saved  flve  thousand  dollars,  and 
I  had  become  an  expert  in  the  job  requiring  the 
greatest  skill  in  hat  making.  1  had  become  a 
curler. 

“In  those  days  stiff  hats  were  univer3all>’ 
wocn.  The  highest  art  was  that  of  curling  the 
brims  of  derbies.  Today  when  not  many 
derbies  and  relatively  few  high  hats  are  worn 
the  curler  b  much  less  important  than  when  I 
flailed  my  apprenticeship^  Then  the  curler 
styled  the  hat.  Stiff  hat  brims  are  accurately 
trimmed.  Then  they  are  ended  by  hand  with 
the  aid  of  tools  called  shaddes  to  turn  the  brim. 
It  b  thb  hand  curling  that  gives  distinction. 
Just  as  the  characteristics  of  a  person  are  re¬ 
vealed  by  hb  deeds,  so  the  characteristics  of  a 
ctukr  come  out  in  the  brims  of  his  hats.  If  he 
b  accurate,  so  are  hb  brims,  if  artistic,  the  hat 
becomes  a  creatioti.’’ 

PIW  of  us  have  any  idea  of  the  processes 
necessary  before  t^  fur  of  small  ammals 
becomes  the  hat  on  our  heads.  Most  of  us 
think,  if  we  think  at  all,  that  a  hat  b  cut  out  of 
a  straq^  piece  of  felt.  It  does  not  occur  to  us 
that  felt  has  to  be  mode.  In  fact  many  people 
probably  do  not  realize  that  felt,orat  least  hat¬ 
ter’s  felt,  actually  b  a  thick  mat  of  light  animal 
hair  not  woven  but  pressed  together  and  held 
closely  interlocked  by  the  mmntc  barbsor  scales 
with  which  all  hab  b  provided.  At  least  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  until  Mr.  Cavanag^  showed  me 
the  hundreds  of  ffve-pound  bags  of  fluffy  fur 
stated  in  one  room  of  the  factory. 

“You  see  we  first  catch  the  rabbit,”  he  said 
jocosely.  Thb  b  htecally  true,  for  in  that  room 
was  rabbit  for  from  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
hare  fur  from  Saaooy  and  Russia,  northern 
England  and  Scotland,  American  beaver  and 
nn^rat.  Rabbit  for,  by  the  way,  b  often  tech- 
niadiy  known  as  “coney.”  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  no  American  rabbit  fur  b  used. 
The  furs  of  our  native  rabbits  are  of  an  inferior 
cpiabty  to  the  imported  ones. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  told  me  the  story  of  the  db- 
coweiy  which  has  resulted  ki  the  industry  of 
hatting.  Centuries  back,  as  the  story  goes. 
St.  Client  had  to  make  a  long  janxney  on  fix>t. 
Hb  feet  became  very  sore.  Fortnnat^  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  kill  a  rabbit.  He  made  pads 
of  bs  fur  and  placed  them  as  cushions  under  hb 
toes.  When  he  reached  the  end  of  hb  journey 
he  found  that  the  adds  of  the  body  had  acted  on 
the  fur  blending  it  into  a  tight  fabric  which 
cooid  not  be  poBed  apart.  Thus  felting  was 
discovered. 

Fur  of  itself  will  not  felt.  Early  hatters, 
mindful  of  St.  Clement’s  dbcover\'  of  the  ac¬ 


tion  of  body  acids  on  fur,  perfected  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  “carrot,”  a  solution  of 
mercury  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  All  the  fur 
used  in  hat  making  b  given  a  bath  in  this  solu¬ 
tion  in  order  to  open  the  scales  or  barbs  of  the 
fur  fibers  and  cause  them  to  adhere  to  each  other. 

The  best  hats  are  made  from  Saxony  hare. 
No  hat.  however,  b  made  entirely  from  one 
fur.  Because  of  the  different  weeing  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  various  grades  of  fur,  hats  are 
made  up  of  mixtures,  according  to  the  kind  and 
quality  desired. 

“Now  let  me  show  you  a  pretty  sight,”  said 
Mr.  Cavanagh. 

He  took  me  into  a  long  rocan  and  showed  me 
the  mixed  for  fed  into  a  blowing  machine  for  a 
final  thorough  cleaning  from  hair.  The  ma¬ 
chine  consbts  of  several  sections  with  an  arched 
roof  of  a  fine,  wire  mesh.  As  the  fur  b  fed  into 
one  end  a  current  of  air  catches  it  and  tosses  it 
from  section  to  section  like  a  cloud  of  whirling 
feathers.  The  hair  which  b  heavier  than  the 
fur  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  sections,  and  the 
clean  fur  comes  out  between  a  pair  of  rollers  in  a 
loose  bat. 

“Come  on.  I’ll  show  you  a  transformation,” 
he  said. 

Again  I  followed,  thb  time  somewhat  ginger¬ 
ly,  for  he  led  me  up  a  flight  of  narrow  steps  and 
^ong  a  single  narrow  l^rd  platform  where  I 
could  look  down  into  the  forming  machine.  I 
saw  enough  fur  for  one  hat  fed  into  the  machine 
where  controlled  air  currents  collected  it  on  a 
perforated  copper  cone  in  a  thin  film.  This  was 
the  transformation.  For  when  the  film  was 
removed,  the  fur  became  a  cone-shaped  hat- 
body  about  two  and  a  half  times  larger  than  the 
finbhed  hat. 

After  a  hat  body  is  formed  it  b  ready  for  the 
successive  steps  of  sizing,  dyeing,  blocking, 
(milling,  shaping,  and  trimming,  each  a  spe¬ 
cialty  requiring  skilled  workmen.  Each  of  these 
(xocesses  John  Cavanagh  learned  thorou^ly. 
When  be  reached  the  choice  position  of  a  curler, 
during  hb  fourth  year  with  William  A.  Brown, 
he  had  left  no  gaps  in  hb  equi^Hnent. 

Hb  first  ambition  to  rise  hi^er  than  a  curler 
was  kindled  when  Mr.  Brown  told  him  that  hb 
work  excelled  that  of  any  journeyman’s  at 
Crofut  &  Knapp’s.  Crofut  &  Knapp  was 
known  to  have  the  best  skilled  worl^en  in 
town. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  got  the  chance  to 
advance  himself.  The  Wiliiam  A.  Brown 
factory  became  a  union  shop,  and  John  Cav¬ 
anagh  went  to  work  as  a  curler  in  the  factory  of 
Crofut  &  Knapp. 

He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  when  a 
strike  was  declared  and  the  plant  dosed  for  a 
year.  After  a  few  months,  he  got  a  job  in  a 
factory  in  Brooklyn,  but  he  was  not  happy. 
It  was  too  far  from  home.  He  had  been  away 
less  than  a  year  when  he  heard  there  was  an 
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opening  in  one  of  smaller  factories  in  South 
Norwalk.  When  he  got  back  he  found  that  the 
Crofut  &  Knapp  factory  had  opened. 

For  the  second  time  he  went  to  work  as  a 
curler  for  Crofut  &  Knapp.  He  didn’t  want 
advancement.  He  wanted  more  than  that. 
With  the  confidence  and  arrogance  of  youth  he 
had  decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  in  business  for 
himself.  If  he  made  only  one  hat  a  day  and  had 
to  sell  it  on  the  street  comer  he  w<yuld  go  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself.  The  good  wages  he  received, 
however,  kept  him  from  embarlung  on  this  ven¬ 
ture  for  the  time  being.  He  was  a  quick  worker 
and,  being  paid  by  the  piece,  he  often  earned 
his  ten  dollars  a  day  and  was  able  to  take  part 
of  the  afternoon  off. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  did  get  away 
to  start  his  own  business.  He  found  himself 
becoming  intensely  interested  in  the  problems 
of  rehabilitation  that  were  facing  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  factory  was  in  need  of  alert  young 
men.  There  was  lack  of  organization.  The 
spirit  of  the  older  men  had  been  broken  by 
the  year  of  strike.  The  late  James  H.  Knapp, 
then  the  head  of  the  firm,  recognized  the 
valiant  and  dynamic  spirit  of  this  youth  as 
a  valuable  asset.  Inside  of  three  months 
he  made  John  Cavanagh  foreman  of  the  curling 
department. 

Then  came  years  of  rigorous  training  under 
Mr.  Knapp  whom  Mr.  Cavanagh  characterizes 
as  “a  real  leader  of  men.  dominant,  inspiration¬ 
al,  and  a  great  influence  in  my  life.”  Now  that 
John  Cavanagh  had  mastered  the  details  of  hat 
manufacture,  he  set  himself  to  the  mastery  of 
other  phases  of  the  hat  business. 

The  company  thought  that  it  could  rebuild 
its  strike  losses  simply  on  its  old  and  hon¬ 
ored  reputation.  With  this  John  Cavanagh 
did  not  agree.  He  was  merely  a  foreman,  but 
he  expressed  his  ambition. 

“I  won’t  be  satisfied,”  he  said,  “until  I  see 
this  factory  running  every  working  day  of  the 
year.” 

Hatting  at  best  had  been  a  seasonal  industry. 
.\nd  since  the  strike  the  slack  season  had  b^ 
come  longer  than  ever. 

His  first  step  toward  realizing  his  ambition 
was  to  make  a  list  of  the  clients  whom  Crofut  & 
Knapp  had  lost  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

"What  has  happened  to  these  people?”  he 
asked. 

“They  still  exist,”  Mr.  Knapp  answered 
sarcastically,  with  the  pride  of  an  aristocrat 
who  cannot  solicit  favors. 

The  young  foreman  said  nothing  more.  He 
tilted  his  hat  at  a  rakish  angle  and,  his  bright 
blue  eyes  a  brighter  blue  with  the  zest  of  antici¬ 
pated  conquest,  he  set  out  for  New  York.  He 
went  to  see  the  most  important  of  Crofut  & 
Knapp’s  former  customers. 

“I  wouldn’t  buy  a  hat  from  your  concern 


this  side  of  hell,”  the  former  customer  told  him. 

John  Cavanagh  bowed.  “At  any  rate  I 
should  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  contact  with 
you,”  he  replied  pleasantly.  He  went  to  New 
York  frequently,  and  each  time  he  dropped  in 
for  a  casual  call,  but  he  didn’t  mention  selling. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  the  hatter  asked  him  out 
to  lunch.  He  accepted.  Soon  the  luncheon 
engagements  became  a  regular  thing.  Each 
time  his  host  insisted  that  he  would  never  again 
buy  from  Crofut  &  Knapp.  Each  time  the 
young  man  laughed  and  changed  the  subject. 

“I  knew  he  would  exhaust  himself  if  he  kept 
up  his  opposition  long  enough,”  said  Mr.  Cav¬ 
anagh.  “And  he  did.  One  day  out  of  clear 
sky  he  gave  me  a  large  order.  Today  he  is  one 
of  our  best  customers.” 

This  experience  confirmed  John  Cavanagh 
in  his  conviction  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  sales  department.  Crofut  & 
Knapfvthen  employed  one  salesman  at  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  On  the  strength 
of  his  one  success  Mr.  Cavanagh  went  to  Mr. 
Knapp  and  renrommended  a  young  man  whose 
live-wire  salesmanship  for  a  local  hat  factory 
had  attracted  his  attention.  “W'hy  don’t  you 
hire  this  fellow?  He  could  do  something,”  he 
told  Mr.  Knapp.  Mr.  Knapp  demurred  and 
advised  caution. 

“Yes,  be  cautious  and  make  little  progress,” 
came  the  undaunted  reply. 

The  upshot  was  that  Mr.  Knapp  pensioned 
his  old  s^esman  and  hired  the  man  John  Cav¬ 
anagh  recommended — a  Mr.  R.  A.  Holmes. 
Today  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Crofut  &  Knapp 
sales  force  which  has  grown  to  twenty-five  men. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Holmes  was  hired,  the  regular 
selling  territory  reached  as  far  west  as  Omaha. 
Before  the  strike  the  company  had  sold  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  some  extent,  but  only  through  jobbers. 
And  even  that  trade  had  fallen  off  considerably. 

Enthused  by  his  success  in  New  York,  John 
Cavanagh  persuaded  Mr.  Knapp  to  give  him 
time  off  from  the  factory  and  send  him  to 
California  on  a  selling  trip. 

“I  had  a  wonderful  time  in  the  train,”  said 
Mr.  Cavanagh.  “But  when  I  got  to  my  hotel 
room  in  Los  Angeles,  I  suddenly  realized  that  I 
was  a  long  way  from  home  and  that  I  didn’t 
know  a  thing  about  selbng  hats.  .And  right  then 
I  was  beset  by  ‘ghosts  that  ain’t.’  By  ‘ghosts 
that  ain’t’  I  mean  the  fears,  the  hesitations  we 
put  on  ourselves  that  keep  us  from  getting  the 
best  out  of  things.  My  ‘ghost  that  ain’t’  was 
the  fear  that  I  could  not  talk  hats  convincingly. 
For  a  time  it  had  me,  as  the  results  showed. 

“The  next  day  I  visited  the  hat  stores,  but  I 
couldn’t  get  any  of  the  proprietors  to  come  to 
the  hotel  to  see  my  samples.  They  were  tied 
up  with  other  companies,  they  said.  This  situ¬ 
ation  kept  up  for  several  days.  Finally  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  slay  my  ‘ghost  that  ain’t.’  In 
desperation  I  took  the  negro  porter  up  to  my 
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room  and  showed  the  samples  to  him.  At  last 
1  was  going  over  my  line  with  some  one.  And 
as  I  talked  hats,  my  confidence  returned.  In 
the  morning  I  went  to  one  of  the  merchants 
and  told  hm  that  I  couldn’t  get  any  one  to 
look  at  my  samples,  so  I  showed  them  to 
the  negro  porter.  Well,  he  said,  he  guessed  if 
the  porter  could  take  time  to  look  at  them,  so 
could  he. 

“My  ‘ghost  that  ain’t’  was  slain  for  that 
time.  1  sold  that  merchant  and  others  in  the 
town.  Then  I  went  on  to  San  Francisco  and 
succeeded  in  opening  several  accounts. 

AS  A  result  of  Mr.  Cavanagh’s  trip  Mr. 

Knapp  hired  a  salesman  to  cover  Far 
West  territory. 

In  1893  the  Crofut  &  Knapp  Company 
reorganized.  They  took  two  young  men  into 
the  firm.  John  Cavanagh  was  one  of  them. 

The  conation  of  this  partnership  was  that 
each  young  man  should  buy  ten  thousand 
dollars’  wo^  of  stock.  John  Cavanagh  still 
had  the  five  thousand  dollars  which  he  had 
saved  when  he  worked  for  William  A.  Brown, 
but  he  had  been  unable  to  add  to  it.  He  did 
not  know  where  to  get  the  rest  of  the  money. 

It  was  his  habit  to  stop  every  night  at  the 
rectory  of  St.  Mary’s  church  and  smoke  a 
cigar  with  the  Monsignor,  in  whose  company 
he  took  great  pleasure.  On  the  night  of  the 
day  that  he  had  received  the  offer  of  partnership 
he  stopped  as  usual  for  his  hour’s  chat.  He 
was  imusually  silent. 

“What’s  troubling  you,  J<An?”  the  Mon¬ 
signor  asked  him. 

“Nothing,”  answered  John. 

The  Monsignor  did  not  press  him,  but  later 
followed  him  to  the  porch  and  said,  “Now  John 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

John  told  him. 

The  Monsignor  thought  a  minute,  then  he 

said,  “there’s  five  thousand  in  the - bank. 

It  represents  my  savings  since  I  was  a  curate. 
I’m  going  to  send  it  to  you.  Pay  it  back  if  you 
can.  If  you  can’t  no  one  but  God  Almighty 
and  you  and  I  will  know  anything  about  it.” 

“I  walked  home  that  night  inst^ul  of  taking  a 
car,”  Mr.  Cavanagh  told  me.  “I  w'as  very 
much  touched  by  my  old  friend’s  offer.  It 
acted  as  a  ^ur.  I  decided  that  I  wouldn’t  take 
his  money.  I’d  get  it  myself!  In  the  next  few 
days  I  managed  to  get  c^  value  for  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  life  insurance.” 

Mr.  Cavanagh  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  superintendent  when  he  was  taken  into  the 
firm.  The  first  thing  he  did  in  this  larger  posi¬ 
tion  was  to  set  the  example  he  expected  his 
men  to  follow. 

“For  instance,”  he  said,  “I  was  always  an 
early  worker.  I  got  to  the  factory  long  before 
time  to  open.  As  a  consequence  the  men  be¬ 
gan  coming  earlier.  I  was  never  troubled  with 


tardiness.  That  was  before  the  days  of  the 
card  system.  I  worked  out  my  own  system.  1 
am  a  great  believer  in  personal  contact.  All 
that  comes  from  scientific  management  is  based 
on  personal  management.  Men  are  funda¬ 
mentally  loyal  and  kind,  capable  of  direction, 
and  they  take  on  the  characteristics  of  those 
who  are  over  them.  I  say  to  my  foremen  today. 
‘Remember,  your  department  reflects  you.’  ” 

Mr.  Cavanagh  continued  his  activity  in  the 
selling  end  of  the  business.  With  progressive 
methods  and  a  force  selling  every  part  of  the 
country  the  output  was  brought  up  to  two 
hundr^  dozen  hats  per  day.  However  the 
factory  still  suffered  from  slack  seasons. 

Up  to  this  time  Crofut  &  Knapp  had  manu¬ 
factured  derby  hats  exclusively.  Indeed  Cro¬ 
fut  &  Knapp  was  the  concern  that  introduced 
the  derby  hat  to  America.  Mr.  Knapp  had 
developed  it  from  the  English  hat  which  is  uni¬ 
versally  known  to  Britons  as  a  “bowler.” 
When  the  question  of  a  style  name  came  up, 
an  English  clerk  said  to  him,  “Call  it  the 
Derby,”  Thus  the  stiff  hat  in  this  coimtry  was 
given  an  English  name  which  over  there  refers 
not  to  a  style  of  hat  but  to  a  horse-race. 

John  Cavanagh  foresaw  soft  hats  supplant¬ 
ing  derbies  in  popularity.  He  also  had  a  hunch 
that  the  manufacture  of  soft  hats  would  ob¬ 
viate  the  danger  of  the  slack  seasons  caused  by 
inactivity  in  the  stiff  hat  trade.  The  man, 
according  to  his  employees,  has  an  imcanny 
faculty  for  guessing  right.  The  company  acted 
on  this  guess.  In  1906  in  spite  of  the  prc^dic- 
tions  that  soft  hats  were  so  dead  they  could  not 
be  revived,  Crofut  &  Knapp  had  the  courage 
to  manufacture  them.  They  accompanied  this 
venture  with  modern  advertising.  They  came 
out  in  a  popular  weekly  with  a  double  center 
spread.  In  those  days  that  was  the  height  of 
audacity,  and  created  a  great  sensation. 

In  1W7  John  Cavanagh  was  made  General 
Manager  of  Crofut  &  I^app. 

In  1908  he  started  the  Dobbs  Store  in  New 
York  City  to  provide  an  outlet  for  Crofut  & 
Knapp  products,  and  to  give  the  company  an 
opportunity  to  set  its  own  standard  of  style. 

In  1913  the  busy  General  Manager  invented 
the  Cavanagh  Edge  Hat,  a  man’s  felt  hat  in 
which  the  hat  brim  is  felted  instead  of  sewed. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  greater  skill  and 
accuracy  are  required  throughout  the  process  of 
manufacture  but  the  result  is  a  hat  which  will 
outwear  hats  of  a  similar  quality  manufactun-d 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

“Why  did  the  derby  hat  go  out?”  I  asked  Mr. 
Cavanagh. 

“Because  it  was  uncomfortable,”  he  answered 
promptly.  “It  died  with  the  increasing  use  of 
automobiles  and  participation  in  sports.  Then 
the  war  came  on  and  precluded  the  necessity 
for  dress.  Today  people  still  wear  the  soft  hat.” 

In  November  1908  two  months  after  the 
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Dobbs  store  was  opened  came  the  bk>w  that 
ruined  most  of  the  hat  factories  of  Norwalk, 
and  for  a  period  cripfJed  the  plant  of  Crofut  & 
Knapp. 

A  hat  factory  moved  from  Boston  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  bill  of  prices  was  lower  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  the  union  insisted  that  the  factory 
pay  Boston  rates.  Whereupon  the  Hat  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  forbade  its  members  to 
use  a  union  label  in  their  hats.  Thus  began 
the  “Great  Hatters’  Strike’’  which  lasted  until 
1912.  The  union  put  a  boycott  on  all  factories 
that  did  not  use  its  label. 

Crofut  &  Kn^p  closed  for  three  months. 
Then  it  reopened  as  an  independent  shop  with 
its  sales  force,  an  office  force  of  fifteen  and  its 
four  principals.  Foremost  of  them  were  Mr. 
Philip  Knapp,  a  son  of  Mr.  James  H.  Knapp, 
who  upon  the  retirement  of  his  father  was  now 
the  active  head  of  the  company,  and  John  Cav- 
unagh,  the  dynamo  of  the  firm. 

The  four  principals  went  ri^t  to  work  at  the 
bench. 

“What  did  you  do?’’  1  asked  Mr.  Cavanagh. 
“Sized  hats  the  first  day,’’  he  answered. 
“What  does  that  mean?’’  I  asked  him. 
“Sizing  involves  both  sizing  and  felting  the 
hat,”  he  explained.  “The  delicate  cone-shaped 
hat-body  which  is  taken  from  the  forming 
machine  is  shrunk  by  immersing  it  in  boihng 
water  and  by  expert  hand  mani|Hilation.  This 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  body  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  reduced  in  size.  The  actkxi  of  the  hot  water 
and  constant  hand  working  bring  the  fur  fibers 
closer  together,  finally  forming  a  tight  fdt.’’ 
“And  you  hadn’t  forgotten  how  to  do  this?’’ 
“I  hadn’t  forgotten  an>'thing  about  making  a 
hat,’’  he  answered. 

The  first  day  the  factory  opened,  two  Hun¬ 
garian  women  with  shawls  over  their  heads  were 
the  (mly  applicants  for  work.  They  were  hired. 

“Each  day  after  that  men  came  in  and  men 
went  out,”  said  Mr.  Cavanagh.  “Often  as 
many  as  twenty  at  a  time  would  leave.  But 
we  were  always  left  with  a  gain  cA  one  or  two. 
I  kept  teUing  the  boys  that  so  long  aswegained, 
we  were  progressing.  An  employment  bureau 
in  Philadelphia  furnished  us  with  men  at  ten 
dollars  a  head.  They  weren’t  particular  about 
the  quality.  They  sent  us  criminals  and  scabs 
with  a  few  good  felffiws  mixed  in.  We  reopened 
in  February  1909.  By  the  next  September  we 
had  five  hundred  and  twenty  men  on  our  pay¬ 
roll.  But  during  that  period  two  thousand  two 
hundred  men  had  gone  through  our  hands. 

“The  next  five  years  were  absolute  struggle 
in  fighting  the  boycott.  We  not  only  had  our 
t  roubles  with  the  men  and  the  union.  We  also 
had  trouble  with  internal  division.  We  were 
losing  money  and  discontented  stockholders 
()uestioned  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to 
operate.’’ 


At  one  directors’  meeting  a  lawyer  who 
owned  a  few  shares  of  stock  suggested  that  a 
receiver  be  appointed.  Mr.  Cavanagh  took 
him  aside,  “Look  here,’’  he  said,  “.All  I’ve  got 
in  the  world  is  here.  You’ve  only  a  few  paltry 
dollars  invested.  I  believe  I  can  save  your 
dollars  and  mine.  But  if  you  come  to  another 
meeting  and  advocate  receivership,  everything 
is  finished.’’  The  lawyer  did  not  again  suggest 
receivership. 

During  the  five  years  of  struggle  the  Gena’al 
Manager  drew  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  a 
year  instead  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  His 
first  raise  was  to  five  thousand  dollars.  Three 
years  after  the  reopening,  the  factory  began  to 
pay  expenses. 

“Just  how  did  you  come  back?’’  I  asked  Mr. 
Cavanagh. 

“'fhrough  the  perseverance  and  cooperation 
of  a  determined  bunch  of  men,’’  he  answered. 
“  rhrough  our  reputation  as  a  great  and  honored 
house.  Through  the  splendid  work  of  our  sales 
force,  and  through  the  marvelous  loyalty  of  our 
customers.’’ 

The  General  Manager  himself  did  much 
toward  effecting  the  rehabilitation  by  making 
trips  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  establishing 
cordial  personal  relationships. 

In  1912  Mr.  James  H.  Kmpp  died.  In  1916, 
his  son,  Mr.  Philip  Kmq)p,  became  president 
of  the  firm  and  John  Cavanagh  was  made  vice- 
president.  Owing  to  the  ill  i^alth  erf  Mr.  Philip 
Knapp,  the  entire  management  of  the  affairs 
fell  to  the  new  vice-president. 

Since  1913  he  had  again  begun  to  realize  his 
ambition  of  running  the  factory  one  hundred 
per  cent,  of  the  time.  Then  came  the  war  ami 
wth  the  impetus  it  gave  to  industry,  Crofut 
&  Knapp  came  back  solidly.  Because  of  wise 
buying  and  an  anticipation  of  trade  conditions, 
they  did  not  feel  the  post-war  slump. 

John  Cavana^  always  has  some  dream  to 
realize.  As  soon  as  the  rehabilitation  was  ac¬ 
complished,  he  turned  himself  toward  another 
achievement.  Crofut  &  Knapp  had  outgrown 
their  factory.  Though  their  building  was  good 
as  compared  with  most  hat  manufacturies.  frmn 
the  sta^point  of  modem  efficiency  it  was  an¬ 
tiquated  and  inadequate.  For  ten  years  John 
Cavanagh  had  had  en^neers  studying  their 
needs  in  equipment. 

As  a  result  in  1924  the  new  plant  was  built. 
It  covers  eight  acres  of  ground  a^  bouses  ei^t 
hundred  ai^  fifty  employees.  Its  present  out¬ 
put  comprises  men’s  felt  hats,  straws  and  caps 
iuid  women’s  tailored  hats.  In  order  to  reali^ 
this  ambition  Cavanagh  had  to  interest  two 
million  dollars’  worth  of  capital  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  interest. 

The  financial  output  of  the  business  in  1909, 
the  first  year  after  the  great  strike  began,  was 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  1924  it  was 
ten  times  that. 
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In  April  1923  John  Cavanagh  had  already  “Never,”  he  replied  promptly.  “I’ve  often 
been  made  president  of  Crofut  &  Knapp.  been  discouraged — but  not  for  long.  Where 

“Has  life  never  seemed  too  much  for  you?”  there’s  a  purpose,  there’s  always  a  way  to  ac- 
I  asked  him.  complish  that  purpose.” 

Specimen  Jones 

[Continued  from  page  iji  ] 


Specimen  Jones  was  singing,  and  tell  himself- 
the  name  of  the  song,  if  he  knew  it.  At  present 
it  was  “Yankee  Doodle,”  to  which  Jones  was 
fitting  words  of  his  own.  These  ran,  “Now  I’m 
going  to  try  a  bluff,  and  mind  you  do  what  I  do,” 
and  then  again,  over  and  over.  Cumnor  waited 
for  the  word  “bluff;”  for  it  was  hard  and  heavy, 
and  fell  into  his  thoughts,  and  stopped  them 
for  a  moment.  The  dance  was  so  long  now  he 
had  forgotten  about  that.  \  numbness  had 
been  spreading  through  his  legs,  and  he  was 
glad  to  feel  a  sharp  pain  in  the  sole  of  his  foot. 
It  was  a  piece  of  gravel  that  had  somehow 
worked  its  way  in,  and  was  rubbing  through  the 
skin  into  the  flesh.  “That’s  go^,”  he  said, 
aloud.  The  pebble  was  eating  the  numbness 
away,  and  Cumnor  drove  it  hard  against  the 
raw  ^t,  and  relished  the  tonic  of  its  burning 
friction.  The  Apaches  had  drawn  into  a  cir¬ 
cle.  Standing  at  some  interval  apart,  they 
entirely  surrounded  the  arena.  Shrewd,  half 
convinced,  and  yet  with  awe,  they  watched  the 
dancers,  who  clashed  their  cans  slowly  now  in 
rhythm  to  Jones’s  hoarse,  parched  singing. 
He  was  quite  master  of  himself,  and  led  the  jig 
round  the  still  blazing  wreck  of  the  vCagon,  and 
circled  in  figures  of  eight  between  the  corpses  of 
the  Mexicans,  clashing  the  milk  cans  above  each 
one.  Then,  knowing  his  strength  was  coming 
to  an  end,  he  approached  an  Indian  whose 
splendid  fillet  and  trappings  denoted  him  of  con¬ 
sequence;  and  Jones  was  near  shouting  with  re¬ 
lief  when  the  Indian  shrank  backward.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  saw  Cumnor  let  his  can  drop,  and  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  see  why,  he  caught  it  up,  and, 
slowly  rattling  both,  approached  each  Indian 
in  turn  with  tortuous  steps.  The  circle  that 
had  never  uttered  a  sound  till  now  receded, 
chanting  almost  in  a  w-hisper  some  exercising 
song  which  the  man  with  the  fillet  had  begun. 
They  gathered  round  him,  retreating  always, 
and  the  strain,  with  its  rapid  muttered  words, 
rose  and  fell  softly  among  them.  Jones  had 
supposed  the  boy  was  overcome  by  faintness, 
and  looked  to  see  where  he  lay.  But  it  was 
not  faintness.  Cumnor,  -vvith  his  boots  off, 
came  by  and  walked  after  the  Indians  in  a 
trance.  They  saw  him,  and  quickened  their 
pace,  often  turning  to  be  sure  he  was  not  over¬ 
taking  them.  He  called  to  them  unintelligibly, 
stumbling  up  the  sharp  hill,  and  pointing  to 


the  boots.  Finally  he  sat  down.  They  con¬ 
tinued  ascending  the  mountain,  herding  close 
round  the  man  with  the  feathers,  until  the  rocks 
and  the  filmy  tangles  screened  them  from  sight ; 
and  like  a  wind  that  hums  uncertainly  in  grass, 
their  chanting  died  away. 

The  sun  was  half  behind  the  western  range 
when  Jones  next  moved.  He  called,  and, 
getting  no  answer,  he  crawled  painfully  to 
where  the  boy  lay  on  the  hill.  Cumnor  was 
sleeping  heav^y;  his  head  was  hot,  and  he 
moaned.  So  Jones  crawled  down,  and  fetched 
blankets  and  the  canteen  of  water.  He  spread 
the  blankets  over  the  boy,  wet  a  handkerchief 
and  laid  it  on  his  forehead;  then  he  lay  down 
himself. 

The  earth  was  again  magically  smitten  to 
crystal.  Again  the  sharp  cactus  and  the  sand 
turned  beautiful,  and  violet  floated  among  the 
mountains,  and  rose-colored  orange  in  the  sky 
above  them. 

“Jock,”  said  Specimen  at  length. 

The  boy  ojsened  his  eyes. 

“Your  foot  is  awful,  Jock.  Can  y’u  eat? 
Y’u  can,  can’t  y’u?” 

“Not  with  my  foot.” 

“Ah,  God  bless  y’u,  Jock!  Y’u  ain’t  turruble 
sick.  But  can  y’u  eat?” 

Cumnor  shook  his  head. 

“Eatin’s  what  y’u  need,  though.  Well, 
here.”  Specimen  p)oured  a  judicious  mixture 
of  whisky  and  water  down  the  boy’s  throat,  and 
wrapped  the  awful  foot  in  his  own  flannel  shirt. 
“They’ll  fix  y’u  over  to  Grant.  It’s  maybe 
twelve  miles  through  the  canon.  It  ain’t  a 
town  any  more  than  Carlos  is,  but  the  soldiers  ’ll 
be  good  to  us.  As  soon  as  night  comes  you  and 
me  must  somehow  git  out  of  this.  I  don’t  know 
how,  but  we  must.” 

Somehow  they  did,  Jones  walking  and  leading 
his  horse  and  the  imperturbable  little  burro,  and 
also  holding  Cumnor  in  the  saddle.  And  when 
Cumnor  was  getting  well  in  the  military  hospi¬ 
tal  at  Grant,  he  listened  to  Jones  recounting 
to  all  that  chose  to  hear  how  u^ful  a  weapon 
an  ice-cream  freezer  can  be,  and  how  if  you’ll 
only  chase  Apaches  in  your  stocking  feet  they 
are  sure  to  run  away.  And  then  Jones  and 
Cumnor  both  enlisted;  and  I  suppose  Jones’s 
friend  is  still  expecting  him  in  Tucson. 


Next  month’s  oferings  in  the  Old  or  New  series  will  be  “The  Fool  and  the  Idiot," 
by  Maarten  Maartens,  and  “The  Doll’s  House"  by  Katherine  Mansfield. 
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him  to  change  his  mind,  for  he  paused  un¬ 
certainly,  then  went  on  to  his  office  without 
speaking. 

All  that  morning  Freddy  Claric.  avoided  Mr. 
Goulding’s  eye.  But  when  his  chief  was  en¬ 
gaged,  Freddy  studied  him  with  a  haunting  in¬ 
tensity  that  was  almost  pathetic.  Gradu^y, 
be  became  conscious  of  a  kind  of  strength  hith¬ 
erto  foreign  to  his  ken.  Of  a  power  in  re¬ 
straint,  a  gentleness  without  weakness,  a  loyal, 
•responsible”  courage  of  which  he  knew  Barney 
Collins  to  be  incapable.  Mr.  Goulding,  un¬ 
known  to  himself,  was  being  sUently  measured 
for  the  most  important  post  that  an  older  man 
can  ever  achieve.  The  pedestal  was  forlornly 
vacant. 

Just  before  noon  he  heard  a  self-conscious 
cluck  by  the  side  of  his  desk.  Mr.  Goulding 
looked  up. 

"Good  morning.  Fred.  What’s  on  your 
mind?” 

“Why-er,”  said  the  boy,  very  red  and  ill  at 
ease.  “I  just  want  to  say  I’m — I’m  awful 
sorry  about  those  municipals,  sir.  I — I  had  a 
man  home  to  dinner  an’  I — ”  he  faltered,  star¬ 
ing  fiercely  at  the  blotter. 

“Oh,”  and  Mr.  Goulding’s  eyes  looked 
through  and  through  him,  not  unkindly. 


“That’s  all  right,  Fred — now.  I  was  young, 
once,  myself — a  long  time  ago.” 

“An’  another  thing,”  Uundered  Freddy. 
“I  been  thinking,  an’  talking  it  over  with  £1^ 
— an’  she  says  you’re  dead  right  about  that  job 
here  in  the  bank,  sir.  Do  you  really  think  I 
could  swing  it,  if  1  took  those  courses,  an’  all 
that?” 

“I’m  sure  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Goulding  slowly, 
“and  I’m  ^ad,  Fred,  because  I  went  so  far  as 
to  enn^  your  name,  hoping  you  would.  They 
closed  yesterday,  and  I  couldn’t  find  you  at  the 
last  minute.” 

The  boy  rose  clumsily,  his  face  working  with 
some  emotion  stronger  than  gratitude.  Of  a 
sudden,  he  thrust  out  hb  hand.  “Gee,  that’s 
white'of  you.  I’ll  say.  Thanks  a  whole  lot, 
Mr.  Goulding.” 

“Pshaw,  that’s  nothing,”  responded  Mr. 
Goulding,  and  blew  his  nose  loudly.  No  one 
had  looked  at  him  just  like  that  for  a  long,  long 
time.  Freddy  backed  off  a  few  steps,  then 
turned,  and  asked,  diffidently:  “An’  some  time 
sir,  could  I — could  I  see  your  medals?”  The 
old  gods  died  hard. 

“You  just  bet  you  can,”  said  Mr.  Goulding 
warmly,  and  the  pedestal  was  occupied  once 


White  Babirussa 

[Continued  from  page  48] 


throat  and  only  just  missed  the  jugular  vein. 

With  an  instantaneous  movement  the  striped 
killer  ^>rang  back  and  snarling  fearfully  b^an 
to  circle  the  babirussa,  rushing  in  now  and 
then  to  deliver  one  of  his  swift  clawing  strokes. 
Each  time  the  boar  side-stepped  the  attack  and 
countered  with  a  ripping  upper-cut  of  his  keen 
tusks  while  his  fierce  grunts  mingled  with  the 
snarls  of  the  tiger  and  the  chatterings  and 
squeals  of  excitement  from  the  monkey-folk. 

The  babirussa ’s  jaws  dripped  with  blood  and 
foam.  Hb  red  eyes  gleam^  like  rubies  as  they 
followed  every  motion  and  movement  of  the 
tiger  and  although  streaming  with  blood  from  a 
score  of  wounds,  yet  be  was  still  as  lightning- 
fast  on  hb  feet  as  ever. 

The  end  came  suddenly.  Although  squealing 
with  rage,  the  babirussa  never  for  a  second  al¬ 
lowed  the  red  mbt  of  battle  to  dim  the  caution 
and  the  coolness  with  which  a  wild-pig,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  enraged,  always  fights. 

It  was  the  high-tension  voltage  of  the  cat- 
nature  which  was  the  tiger’s  undoing.  Unused 
to  any  long-continued  resbtance  on  the  p)art 
of  an  opponent,  the  babirussa ’s  slashing  coun¬ 


ters  had  roused  the  beast  to  such  a  frenzy  that 
he  suddenly  staked  everything  on  one  last 
spring — and  lost. 

As. he  left  the  ground  the  babirussa  flashed 
from  under  hb  descending  paws,  evaded  their 
strokes  by  a  hair’sbreadth  and,  pirouetting  on 
slim,  swift  legs,  as  the  great  cat  landed,  ripped 
hb  curved,  eviscerating  tusks  along  the  w^le 
underside  of  the  tiger’s  body.  For  an  instant 
the  orange  and  black  bulk  stood  motionless 
with  the  hot  blood  flowing  from  the  gashes  in 
great  jets.  Then,  very  slowly,  it  sagged  to  the 
ground. 

In  a  second  the  boar  was  trampling  the  tiger 
underfoot,  slashing  the  striped  b^y  again  and 
again  with  hb  whirling  tusks  until,  with  a  snarl¬ 
ing  yell,  the  great  beast  sank  back,  a  film  came 
over  the  flaming  eyes  and  with  a  long,  convul¬ 
sive  shudder  hb  ^rce  life  passed  out.  For  a 
moment  the  great  babirussa  stood  over  the 
tiger’s  stark  body  staggering  with  weakness, 
but  still  on  hb  feet.  One  by  one  the  other  boars 
grouped  themselves  below  where  be  stood, 
gashed,  blood-stained,  exhausted — the  unchal¬ 
lenged  leader  of  the  Maikal  Jungle. 


;  I 
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A  Master  Craftsman  Bigger  Than  His  Job 

[CotUintted  from  page  68  ] 


that  made  each  generation  of  certain  New  En¬ 
gland  families  thinner-lipped  and  surer  than  the 
preceding  one.  But  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
.■\bigail  Swasey  was  not  so  much  interested  in 
farming  as  he  was  in  the  opportunity  it  gave 
him  to  experiment  with  the  mechanics  of  their 
few  farm  implements. 

In  1840  the  railroad  had  reached  Exeter,  cut¬ 
ting  its  way  across  the  front  yard  of  the  Swasey 
homestead.  A  New  England  hillside  farm  lay 
at  his  back  door.  Primitive  locomotives 
clanged  their  way  past  his  front  door.  The  pull 
of  the  soil  wrestled  with  the  call  of  machinen,’, 
but  the  fascination  of  those  crude  locomotives 
triumphed,  and  small  Ambrose  used  to  trudge 
off  to  the  district  school  with  the  clanking  of 
machinery  running  riot  in  his  imagination. 

The  training  acquired  in  that  New  Hampshire 
district  school  of  the  1850’s  was  all  the  formal 
education  that  Swasey  ever  received.  He  left 
school  early  to  become  an  apprentice  at  the 
Exeter  Machine  Works.  Here  he  met  a  young 
man  of  his  own  age  from  Massachusetts,  Wor¬ 
cester  R.  Warner  by  name.  They  became 
friends.  They  still  are.  Moreover,  they  have 
been  business  partners  for  the  past  forty-five 
years.  Even  that  has  done  nothing  but  ce¬ 
ment  more  firmly  the  friendship  spontane¬ 
ously  begun  back  in  the  60’s  when  a  common 
aptitude  for  mechanics  first  brought  the  two 
together. 

IN  1869  young  Swasey  and  his  friend  Warner, 
having  completed  their  apprenticeships,  went 
to  Hartford  where  they  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Company,  then 
as  now,  manufacturers  of  machinery.  Here 
we  find  him  for  eleven  years  working  away  at 
knotty  mechanical  problems,  one  of  the  most 
difficiilt  of  which  was  the  satisfactory  cutting  of 
gears.  He  proved  his  inventive  ability  in  a 
few  years  with  a  new  gear-cutting  machine  for 
generating  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  the 
teeth  of  spur  gears. 

Now  this  is  just  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
the  rigors  of  cold  facts  often  freeze  up  the  milk 
of  human  kindness.  There  would  not  seem  to 
be  much  human  interest  in  cutting  gear  teeth. 
Nor  was  his  next  step  of  the  sort  that  usually 
develops  the  warmth  of  the  soul  of  a  man. 
In  1880  he  and  Warner  combined  their  savings 
to  establish  the  firm  of  Warner  and  Swasey  for 
the  manufacture  of  machine  tools.  In  other 
words,  he  entered  the  commercial  world  in  a 
vigorously  mechanical  field  in  one  of  the  most 
highly  competitive  businesses.  Here  was  a 
problem  stiff  enough  to  crush  the  gentleness 
out  of  almost  any  nature.  After  forty-four 


years  of  it  they  gave  the  John  Fritz  Medal  to 
“Ambrose  of  the  Kindly  Heart.” 

It  is  fascinating  to  hear  this  warm-hearted, 
entirely  human  technician  tell  of  the  thrill  he 
gets  out  of  work  that  the  world  too  readily 
passes  over  as  “dry  as  dust.”  Apparently  he 
was  born  with  a  love  for  accuracy,  and  early  in 
life  he  became  interested  in  the  refinements 
of  accurate  measurements.  While  others  were 
satisfied  to  reckon  in  feet  and  inches,  he  con¬ 
jured  with  ideas  of  thousandths  of  an  inch  or 
the  fractional  part  of  a  wave  of  light.  The  his¬ 
tory  which  interested  him  most  was  not  that  of 
wars,  or  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  The 
story  of  how  astronomers  of  old  arrived  at  the 
accurate  division  of  the  year  into  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  and  each  day  into  its 
minutes  and  seconds,  held  an  enchantment 
which  the  adventures  of  Indian  fighting  could 
never  rival. 

In  later  years,  when  business  success  gave 
him  freedom  to  travel,  with  all  the  zeal  with 
which  a  painter  seeks  the  Louvre,  he  went  to 
Rome  to  see  the  Gregorian  Tower  in  the  Vatican 
Observatory. 

“That  room  was  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  Observatory  to  me,”  he  recalls.  “It  was 
here  that  on  March  11,  1582,  Pope  Gregory- 
ordered  that  the  date  be  changed  to  the  twenty- 
first  of  March  instead.  For  his  astonomers  had 
demonstrated  to  him  that  the  old  Julian  Calen¬ 
dar  which  had  been  in  use  for  1600  years  was 
ten  days  in  error.  I  saw  the  devices  they  used 
in  their  demonstration  and  they  were  simple 
in  the  extreme.  In  the  center  of  the  room  a 
large  marble  slab  formed  a  part  of  the  floor. 
On  it  was  cut  a  fine  line,  and  upon  the  line  was  a 
special  mark  which  indicated  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  at  noon  of  a  certain  day.  In  the  south 
wall  was  a  small  hole  through  which  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  passed  at  noon,  projecting  a 
bright  spot  on  the  line  cut  in  the  slab.  The 
accuracy  of  those  Sixteenth  Century  astrono¬ 
mers  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  that  age.  So  great  was  their  precision 
that  our  present  Gregorian  Calendar  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  twenty  thousand  years  with  an  error 
not  to  exceed  a  single  day.” 

When  you  hear  him  tell  this  story  you  under¬ 
stand  how  naturally  he  turned  to  telescope 
building.  For  here  was  a  field  needing  the  ut¬ 
most  accuracy  both  in  design  and  construction. 
.\nd  here  was  a  man  who  got  the  thrill  of  his  life 
out  of  just  such  accuracy,  and  who  had  been 
interested  in  astronomy  ever  since  his  youth. 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  about  his  first  big 
telescope. 

“It  was  back  in  1886,”  he  said.  “The 
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trustees  of  Lick  Observatory  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  have  a  telescope  built  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  any  in  existence.  It  was  to  be  a 
thirty-six-inch  refractor  and  they  called  for  de¬ 
signs  and  bids  for  the  mechanical  moimting.  I 
guess  1  forgot  to  mention  that  we  had  built  a 
small  telescope  at  that  time,  a  nine-inch  instru¬ 
ment  for  our  own  use,  but  nothing  for  an  out¬ 
sider.  We  designed  a  mounting  for  the  Lick 
instnunent  and  made  a  bid  for  the  work.  Ours 
was  the  highest  bid  made,  but  the  committee 
liked  the  design  so  much  that  they  unanimously 
voted  to  award  us  the  contract.  Well,  it  was  a 
serious  responsibility  for  us,  for  we  were  young 
and  inexperienced  in  that  line.  It  was  to  be 
not  only  the  largest  refracting  telescope  in  ex¬ 
istence,  but  the  hrst  one  to  adapt^  to  the 
triple  purpose  of  visual,  {^otographic,  and 
s()cctro6copic  work.  1  went  out  to  California 
myself  in  the  winter  of  ’87-’88  to  supervise  its 
erection  at  Mt.  Hamilton.  It  is  still  doing  good 
work,”  he  added  modestly. 

“We  have  made  a  lot  of  instruments  since 
then.  The  Chabot  Observatory,  Yerkes  Ob¬ 
servatory,  United  States  Naval  Observatory, 
in  fact  ot^rvatories  all  over  this  land  and  in 
other  countries  as  well  are  using  our  instru¬ 
ments.  We  soon  set  aside  a  comer  in  our  shops 
for  astronomical  equipment.”  He  smiled  rem¬ 
iniscently.  “But  Warner  and  I  would  have 
been  in  the  poorhouse  long  ago  if  we  had  tried 
to  get  our  living  out  of  making  telescopes.  We 
make  our  living  in  the  big  shop  manufacturing 
machine  tools  but  we  get  a  lot  of  glory  from 
the  comer  where  our  telescopes  are.” 

His  remark  reminded  me  of  one  made  about 
him  by  a  well-known  astronomer  recently  who 
called  him  “a  man  who  got  rich  in  building  in- 
stnunents  for  impecimious  astonomers  at  less 
than  cost.” 

“TF  PEOPLE  only  knew  more  about  the  man- 

^  ufacture  of  astronomical  equipment,”  he 
continued,  “they  would  not  wonder  that  we 
find  it  interesting.  For  instance,  when  we 
make  a  micrometer  its  two  chief  requisites  are  a 
screw  and  cross  wires.  The  screw  is  often  made 
with  a  hundred  threads  to  the  inch,  which  may 
be  remarkable  enough  to  the  layman,  but  what 
do  you  suppose  we  use  for  the  cross  wires? 
Slider  lines,  common,  ordinary  spider  lines. 
There’s  a  creature  that  has  a  lot  of  enemies 
among  the  human  race,  but  certainly  you  never 
hear  an  astronomer  say  anything  against  it. 
For  after  many  years’  experience  he  ^  foimd 
that  the  spider  furnishes  the  only  thread  which 
can  be  successfully  used  in  carrying  on  this 
work. 

“Platinum  wires  can  be  made  hne  enough, 
and  they  are  excellent  cross  wires  for  instru¬ 
ments  where  low  magnifying  powers  are  used, 
but  as  you  increase  the  power  the  wires 
become  too  rough  and  uneven  for  accurate 
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measurements.  Spider  lines,  although  but  a 
fraction  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
are  made  up  of  several  thousand  microscopic 
streams  of  fluid  which  unite  to  form  a  sin^ 
line,  and  they  remain  true  and  round  under  the 
highest  magnifying  power.  They  are  durable, 
too.  The  spider  lines  in  the  micrometer  of  the 
transit  instrument  at  the  .Allegheny  Observa¬ 
tory  were  in  constant  use  from  18^  to  about 
1906  before  they  were  changed.” 

Mr.  Swasey  himself  has  all  but  rivaled  the 
spider  in  the  matter  of  flne  lines.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  astronomic'al  instruments  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  “graduate,”  or  evenly  divide  circles 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Years  ago  he  de¬ 
signed  a  Dividing  Engine  for  this  purpose  which 
is  still  the  most  accurate  one  in  existence.  It 
automatically  divides  circles  of  forty  inches  mr 
less  in  diameter  with  lines  so  flne  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  seen  with  the  human  eye.  So  great 
is  its  Accurac>’  that  in  dividing  such  a  circle 
into  more  than  ten  thousand  parts,  the  error 
does  not  exceed  “one  second  of  arc.”  The 
average  man  may  get  some  idea  of  “one  second 
of  arc”  by  the  fact  that  if  these  ten  to  twenty 
inch  radius  lines  were  extended  for  a  distance  ol 
three  miles,  the  error  at  that  point  would  equal 
one  inch  on  the  total  circumferencel 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Swasey  numbers  some 
of  our  best  known  astronomers  among  his  close 
friends.  For  the  human  side  to  that  mechan¬ 
ical  problem  of  the  Dividing  Engine  lay  in  the 
men  of  science  it  was  to  serve,  and  these  men 
ref>ay  Ambrose  Swasey  in  the  rare  coin  of 
friendship  for  his  contributions  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  (rf  their  work.  When  in  1920  he  a^  Mr. 
Warner  presented  to  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  their  private  observatory  “to  be  helpful 
in  the  work  of  training  and  developing  young 
men  for  life’s  duties  and  responsibilities,” 
Mr.  Swasey’s  contribution  to  the  dedicatory 
program  was  brief,  but  revealing  of  the  side  of 
his  nature  that  sets  him  apart  as  a  man  rare 
among  technical  men.  Saying  nothing  of  him¬ 
self  or  his  gift,  he  told  his  audience  that  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  astronomers  had  amply  compen¬ 
sated  him  for  his  astronmnical  work.  Then, 
recalling  more  than  a  score  of  them  by  name,  he 
said; 

“These  men  stand  out  as  flrst  magnitude  stars 
in  the  realm  of  astronomical  science,  and  to 
have  had  some  part  in  their  great  work  for 
science  and  humanity  is  indeed  glory  enough, 
and  compensation  enough.” 

It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  one  of  his 
closest  friends  was  John  Brashear,  Pittsburg’s 
popular  old  lens  maker  and  astronomer,  who 
di^  in  1920.  Each  had  a  genius  for  friendship 
and  a  devotion  to  mechanical  perfection.  At 
meetings  of  learned  societies  many  years  ago 
these  two  self-educated  men  read  papers  before 
scientists  of  the  highest  education  and  training, 
and  were  listened  to  with  respect.  A  friendship 
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was  formed  which  grew  and  ripened  with  the 
years.  One  of  their  mutual  interests  was  a 
love  for  travel,  and  together  they  made  some 
memorable  trips.  In  the  fall  of  1916  Swasey 
persuaded  his  friend  Brashear  to  go  to  China 
with  him  so  they  might  be  there  the  next  spring 
for  the  dedication  of  the  Hall  of  Science,  which 
he  had  presented  to  the  University  of  Nanking. 
It  was  Brashear’s  first  trip  to  the  Orient,  but 
Swasey’s  third.  (He  has  bwn  around  the  world 
twice  and  to  Europe  no  less  than  fifteen  times.) 
On  their  way  they  stopped  to  visit  observa¬ 
tories  all  over  the  Orient  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  many  of  which  had  been  supplied 
with  lenses  made  perfect  by  Brashear’s  sensi¬ 
tive  hands.  They  stopped,  too,  at  the  Can¬ 
ton  Christian  College  to  visit  Swasey  Hall 
there.  Brashear,  in  his  recent  Autobiography, 
pays  splendid  tribute  to  his  “genial  host”  on 
this  trip,  “Ambrose  Swasey,  my  friend  for 
many  years.” 

“It  was  through  travel  that  I  received  my 
education,”  Mr.  Swasey  says,  “and  by  con¬ 
tinual  association  with  people  who  knew  more 
about  a  lot  of  things  than  I  did.  I  always 
keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open  along  the  way. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  I  could  not  see  my 
way  clear  to  go  to  college.  Lack  of  a  college 
education  is  a  severe  handicap  that  it  takes 
years  of  effort  for  a  young  man  to  overcome. 
Sometimes,  though,”  he  added  seriously,  “it 
takes  years  to  eliminate  the  bad  results  of  a 
college  education.  But  the  young  man  who 
has  it  comes  out  on  top. 

“To  help  young  men  to  an  education  is  one 
of  the  greatest  things  in  the  world.  Out  in  our 
Cleveland  plant  we  have  a  four-year  course  of 
^prenticeship  to  the  machinist’s  trade  where 
boys  who  cannot  continue  their  education  in 
higher  schools  can  fit  themselves  for  a  useful 
lifework.  We  piay  them  while  they  are  going  to 
school  and  they  receive  a  gratuity  of  a  hundred 
dollars  when  they  complete  the  course.  You 
usually  think  of  an  apprenticeship  course  as 
being  merely  shop  training,  but  we  give  our 
boys  classroom  instruction  aimed  to  make 
them  not  only  better  machinists  but  better 
citizens. 

“■pEOPLE  say  to  me  sometimes,  ‘Why  do  you 
put  so  much  expense  in  training  young 
men  when  they  are  free  to  leave  you  after 
it  is  over?  Other  shops  are  reaping  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  your  work.’  But  that  is  a  small  way  of 
looking  at  it.  No  matter  where  those  boys  go, 
they  are  better  fitted  for  their  work,  and  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  reaps  the  benefit.  Whatever 
benefits  industry,  benefits  mankind,  and  thai 
ought  to  be  reason  enough  for  anybody!  .\s  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  boys  stay  with  us  to  a  large 
extent,  and  our  biggest  jobs  are  being  filled  con¬ 
stantly  with  men  who  are  graduates  from  our 
school  for  apprentices.” 


I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Swasey  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechan¬ 
ical  Engineers  one  afternoon  last  September 
about  the  bust  Daniel  Chester  French  had  made 
of  him.  He  was  peculiarly  at  home  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  simplicity  of  the  rooms  of  the  Society  he 
had  helped  to  found  a  half  century  before. 
Massive  furniture  of  graceful  line,  soft,  deep 
carpet,  hangings  of  rich  heavy  velvet,  tables  with 
technical  magazines,  writing  paper,  pen  and  ink 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  under  technically 
correct  electric  lights — this  was  a  perfect  setting 
for  his  radiant  white-haired  figure. 

I  had  been  remarking  how  French,  in  model¬ 
ing  the  face,  had  captured  and  delicately  held 
the  keenness  of  expression  which  in  nearly  eight 
decades  had  never  reached  asperity,  and  the 
inherent  strength  which  had  remained  yielding 
to  the  call  of  l^auty  and  human  relationship. 

“The  next  generation  will  never  believe  this 
is  the  face  of  a  technical  man,”  I  told  him. 

“And  why  not?”  he  asked.  “There’s  a  hu¬ 
man  side  to  every  mechanical  problem  and  the 
technical  man  can  develop  both  sides  of  his 
nature  just  as  easily  as  any  other  person. 
You’re  a  writer,  aren’t  you?  Every  day  you 
have  to  shut  yourself  away  from  people  to  work 
at  the  actual  mechanics  of  writing.  Does  that 
make  you  cold  and  inhuman?  Certainly  not, 
and  neither  does  working  at  the  mechanics  of 
machinery  make  a  man  inhuman.  He  is  doing 
something  that  makes  life  easier  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  he  is  getting  a  genuine  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  it. 

“Take  our  business,  for  instance.  Back  in 
1880  when  we  started  out,  one  of  the  first  prob¬ 
lems  we  tackled  was  machinery  for  manufac¬ 
turing  sewing-machine  parts.  I  had  watched 
my  mother  labor  many  a  day  and  night  making 
clothes  for  our  family,  and  you  can  believe  me 
that  improving  the  design  and  construction  of 
that  one  piece  of  labor-saving  machinery  held  a 
lot  of  human  interest  for  me. 

“Machinery',”  he  went  on,  “is  a  good  bit  like 
money.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end,  but  not  an 
end  in  itself.  When  I  decided  a  few  years  ago 
to  set  aside  a  half  million  dollars  for  what  I 
called  ‘the  good  of  mankind,’  I  could  think  of 
no  group  of  men  better  fitted  than  technical 
men  are  to  administer  the  fund  and  spend  its 
income  for  just  such  a  purpose.  So  I  estab¬ 
lished  the  Engineering  Foundation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  four  great  national  Societies  of 
Civil,  Mining  and  Metallurgical,  Mechanical, 
and  Electrical  Engineers.  They  are  men 
c|uaiified  by  experience  and  natural  bent  to 
make  money  serve  mankind.” 

I  had  known  about  the  work  of  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Foundation,  but  it  seemed  like  a  cold 
proposition  when  compared  with  other  founda¬ 
tions  I  knew  about;  for  example,  with  the  work 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  I  told  him  so. 

“It  all  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it,”  he 
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told  me.  “To  me,  metals  are  just  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  bugs  and  bacteria  and  in  some  ways  they 
are  just  as  much  like  human  beings.  One  of 
the  first  things  those  engineers  did  with  funds 
trom  the  foundation  was  to  work  out  extensive 
tests  on  the  ‘fatigue’  of  metals. 

“Metals  get  tired  just  as  we  do,  and  when 
they  are  overtired  they  break,  just  as  human 
beings  do,  under  a  strain  which  ordinarily  they 
could  stand-  Did  you  ever  stop  to  wonder 
just  what  makes  the  metal  part  of  an  airplane 
break  at  an  unexpected  moment  when  it  means 
death  to  the  aviator?  Or  what  makes  an  ele¬ 
vator  cable  snap,  or  the  propeller  of  an  ocean 
liner  break?  Every  time  that  happens,  hu¬ 
man  lives  are  in  danger.  It’s  a  mechanical 
problem  all  right,  but  it  has  its  human  side, 
hasn’t  it? 

“Some  of  the  foundation’s  money  was  set 
aside  so  that  Professor  H.  F.  Moore  at  the  En¬ 
gineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  might  cany  on  tests  to  find  the  en¬ 
durance  limit,  or  the  fatigue  limit,  of  all  kinds 
of  metab — steels,  aluminum,  bronzes,  brasses, 
coppers,  and  their  alloys.  There  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done,  but  already  the  fatigue  limits 
for  many  of  these  metals  have  been  determined. 
In  other  words,  we  know  just  how  much  strain 
a  metal  will  stand  without  danger  of  breaking. 

I  But  befme  we  fotmd  out,  it  was  necessary  to 
;  make  thousands  of  tests,  two  at  least  of  which 
were  continued  for  four  himdred  days  and 
nights  without  stopping. 

“Since  all  research  work  sponsored  by  the 
foundation  is  open  to  the  public — we  are  like 
the  medical  precession  there — ”  he  added  as  an 
■  aside,  “the  commercial  firms  who  used  metal 
I  parts  were  given  quick  access  to  the  results  of 
Professor  Moore’s  work.  These  so-called  ‘cold 
'  and  mhuman’  machiner>'  manufacturers  were  so 
glad  to  learn  that  research  was  being  conducted 
which  would  make  their  products  safer  for  men 
to  use  that  they  immediately  asked  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  contribute  men,  money,  and  metals 
for  the  furtherance  of  tte  tests.  Their  sub- 
I  stantial  aid  has  carried  the  work  far  beyond  the 
[  place  where  the  foundation  could  have  taken  it 
1  at  the  present  time. 

[  “1  b^eve  thoroughly  in  the  value  of  educa- 

I  tion,  and  that  sums  up  my  reasons  for  estab- 
i  lishing  the  Engineering  Foundation  back  in 


1914  ‘for  the  furtherance  of  research  in  science 
and  engineering.’  Research  is  education.  So 
the  Engineering  Foundation  is  primarily  an¬ 
other  educational  institution  for  the  good  of 
mankind. 

“I’m  not  a  rich  man  according  to  twentieth 
century  standards,  but  the  success  I  have  had 
which  enabled  me  to  make  thb  gift  I  owe  not  to 
myself  but  to  the  fact  that  I  have  had  a  good 
mother,  a  good  wife,  and  a  good  partner  in 
business.” 

All  due  credit  to  those  who  have  helped  him, 
but  the  kindly  heart  that  beats  in  .\mbrose 
Swasey’s  breast  is  the  measure  of  no  other  than 
of  the  man  himself.  Throughout  a  long  life 
he  has  been  faced  by  many  decisions,  and  in 
making  them  he  has  always  remembered  that  a 
man  is  bigger  than  his  job,  and  that  no  science 
is  quite  so  important  as  the  fine  science  of  learn¬ 
ing  how  yo  live.  The  day  came  in  his  business 
when  his  younger  men  teJd  him  they  could  make 
and  sell  double  their  present  production  of  ma¬ 
chines.  It  meant  vastly  increased  profits  if  he 
heeded  their  urgent  arguments  for  expansion. 
The  way  he  met  this  problem  is  typical  his 
whole  philosophy  of  life. 

“If  we  double  our  production,  we  double  our 
shop.  Then  Warner  and  I  woiild  no  longer  be 
cheerful  on  top  of  our  job  but  bowed  down  be¬ 
neath  its  burdens. 

“As  things  are  now  we  have  the  leisure  to 
satisfy  our  individual  fondnesses  for  fine  mech¬ 
anisms,  leisure  to  travel,  to  look  about  us,  to 
pass  some  time  with  our  friends,  and  to  really 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  life.” 

And  there  you  have  it!  Joy  in  work  and  time 
for  the  good  things  of  life.  Time  to  collect 
rare  old  Chinese  bowls  and  jade;  time  to  develop 
an  interest  in  architecture  and  to  serve  on 
church  and  college  building  committees  where 
his  knowledge  mi^t  be  useful;  time  for  an 
interest  in  t^ks  and  fine  bindings,  and  for  a 
collection  of  old  coins  and  medals  with  some 
rare  examples;  time  to  be  a  hardworking  lay¬ 
man  of  the  Baptist  denomination;  time  not  only 
to  give  two  buildings  to  Denison  University, 
but  to  take  an  intelli^nt  interest  in  the  groups 
they  serve.  But  beyond  all  this,  more  time  for 
his  friends.  In  the  fullest  and  completest 
sense  of  the  word,  Ambrose  Swasey  b  a  true 
craftsman. 
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So  it  is  in  concentration.  Almost  any  odor  be¬ 
comes  repelling  if  sufificioitly  concentrated.  But 
if  you  wUl  make  the  effort  to  throw  your  preju¬ 
dice  overboard  you  will  find,  the  next  time  you 
encounter  skunk  musk  properly  diluted  by  the 
vapors  of  the  wood-pussy’s  night  haunts,  that 
in  actuality  it  b  a  fairly  agreeable  perfume. 


In  addition  to  being  strong  a  perfume  must, 
to  have  any  chance  to  succe^,  be  “alive.”  It 
should  hop  right  out  of  the  box  or  bottle  to 
meet  you,  instead  of  waiting  for  you  to  stick 
your  nose  down  to  it.  Left  to  itself  it  should 
spread  out  and  fill  any  room  into  which  it  b 
introduced,  overlaying  all  the  lesser  odors. 
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Then  it  should  be  lasting  and  constant — ^that 
is,  it  should  still  smell  after  it  has  dried  out, 
and  it  should  smell  the  same  when  dry  as  it 
did  in  the  bottle.  And  finally  it  must  be  itself, 
or  as  the  adwriters  say,  distinctive.  This  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  its  user  a  distinctive 
and  individual  scent.  Any  perfume  that  ac¬ 
tually  did  such  a  thing  would  de  facto  commit 
commercial  suicide.  But  it  shouid  have  suffi¬ 
cient  individuality  to  make  it  recognizable  to 
the  consumer.  Otherwise  it  cannot  profit  by 
that  most  valuable  of  all  intangibles — word  of 
mouth  advertising. 

Having  given  all  these  factors  consideration, 
it  still  remains  to  guess  what  kind  of  an  odor 
will  appeal  to  the  people.  Who  shall  define 
his  or  her  preference  in  odor?  My  own,  aside 
from  rose,  is  for  coffee  cooking  on  a  bright 
spring  morning,  or  for  steak  and  onions.  I 
like  the  smell  of  boxwood  bushes  and  lily  of 
the  valley.  Yet  the  roseate  perfumes  languish, 
while  only  a  few  short  years  ago  lily  of  the  valley 
was  the  only  perfume  the  great  American  pub¬ 
lic  “would  have  nothing  else  but.”  Style  and 
tastes  change  in  perfumes  as  in  everything  else. 
The  floral  bouquets  so  popular  with  our  grand¬ 
mothers  have  long  been  out  of  fashion.  Aro¬ 
matic  perfumes,  based  on  the  various  balsams, 
on  camphor  and  on  sandalwood,  and  those 
odors  in  which  musk  and  amber  strike  the  pre¬ 
dominate  note  have  the  call  today;  though  there 
appear  signs  that  we  may  expect  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  not  far  distant  future  in  the 
florals — the  lilacs  and  lavenders,  tuberoses  and 
“new  mown  hays.” 

WTHETHER  the  perfumer  is  an  artist  or 
craftsman  is  a  question  that  has  long 
been  in  debate.  Down  through  the  ages  he  has 
walked  on  in  various  r61es:  as  medicine  man  and 
high  priest,  as  alchemist  and  physician,  and  as 
merchant  adventurer.  The  Three  Wise  Men 
of  the  East  brought  frankincense  and  myrrh. 
Marco  Polo  went  to  China  after  perfumes.  A 
toilet  vinegar,  known  as  “The  Vinegar  of  the 
Four  Thieves,”  was  widely  used  as  a  preventive 
of  the  plague  at  about  that  time.  Of  course 


it  was  the  quest  for  perfume  materials  that  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 

Those  who  maintain  the  perfumer  is  but  a 
craftsman  are  apt  to  liken  him  and  his  works  to 
the  chef  and  all  that  comes  out  of  the  kitchen, 
or  in  these  arid  days  to  rate  him  as  a  cousin 
once  removed  from  the  distiller,  brewer  or 
vintner.  There  is  just  enough  truth  in  the 
comparison  to  make  it  plausible.  The  psy¬ 
chologists  say  that  we  can  distinguish  only  four 
flavors — bitter,  sweet,  sour  and  salt — by  our 
sense  of  taste,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  our  tasting 
is  in  reality  smelling.  In  point  of  fact  the 
perfumer  is.  or  should  be,  an  artist  more  closely 
allied  to  the  musician. 

It  is  when  the  perfumer  starts  composing 
that  he  really  begins  to  do  his  musical  stuff. 
Which  must  not  be  construed  as  implying  he 
lets  his  hair  grow  long  so  he  can  get  a  good  grip 
on  it  in  the  fervor  of  artistic  creation;  or  that  hie 
strides  up  and  down  the  room  with  one  hand 
thrust  carelessly  in  the  bosom,  the  other  holding 
his  brow  in  place  the  while  he  murmurs  olfac¬ 
tory  incantations.  He  may,  if  he  chooses,  do 
these  things  as  a  private  citizen,  but  he  is  more 
likely  to  follow  the  inconspicuous  way. 

The  perfumer,  perforce  in  private  life  reeking 
of  his  trade  will  he  nil  he,  has  quite  all  he  can 
do  to  bear  the  whips,  scorns  and  arrows  of  out¬ 
raged  masculinity  without  adding  temperamen¬ 
tal  exhibition  to  injury.  Many  a  man  who 
might  otherwise  have  risen  to  fame,  wealth  and 
power  in  the  perfumery  profession  has  been 
hounded  out  of  it  by  the  suspicious  eyeing  and 
sniffing  of  strong  men  and  the  sniggering  of 
small  boys.  So  he  taxes  his  histrionic  talent 
no  further  than  is  necessary  to  hide  himself 
away  in  his  laboratory.  Once  there  he  schemes 
out  his  new  aromatic  compositions  in  much  the 
same  way  our  popular  song  writers  evolve  their 
hits.  That  is,  he  turns  to  history — ^borrows — r^ 
vamps — combines — and  lolhe  too  may  have  a  hit 

Come  what  may,  however,  the  only  true  test 
the  perfumer  can  apply  to  his  product  is  that 
one  voiced  by  the  elder  Ungerer,  the  best  per¬ 
fumer  this  country  ever  had: 

“Do  people  buy  it?  Then  it’s  good  perfume.” 
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probably  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  in  her 
childhood  she  spent  much  time  with  scholarly 
grandparents.  She  heard  Kant’s  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  read  aloud  before  she  was  nine 
years  old.  Both  her  grandfathers  were  physi¬ 
cians,  and  Bonnie  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
curious  picture  books  as  complements  to  her 
fairy  stories.  These  were  none  other  than 
ponderous  books  on  anatomy  which  became  as 
real  and  as  fascinating  to  her  as  dolls  were  to 
other  children. 


At  an  age  when  the  other  children  were  mak¬ 
ing  mud  pies  she  modeled  animals  and  dolls 
from  the  mud  of  the  San  Antonio  River.  Then 
she  covered  them  with  flour.  “I  knew  that 
statues  should  be  white,”  she  explained.  “I 
couldn’t  stand  the  conventional  toys.  When  1 
wanted  a  doll  I  made  it.”  When  she  was  seven 
years  old  her  father  told  her  the  story  of  Pyg¬ 
malion  and  Galatea.  Straightway  a  mud  Gala- 
tea  rose  at  the  edge  of  the  garden.  This,  too. 
became  white  by  means  of  a  coating  of  flour. 
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Our  highest  wish,  if  you  do 
not  yet  know  Camel  quality, 
is  that  you  try  them.  We  in¬ 
vite  you  to  compare  Camels 
with  any  other  cigarette  maae 
at  any  price. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company 

Winston-Salem,  N,  C. 


Camels  contain  the  very  choicest 
tobaccos  grown  in  all  the  world. 
Camels  are  blended  by  the  world’s 
most  expert  blenders.  In  the  mak- 
ing  of  this  one  brand  we  concen¬ 
trate  the  tobacco  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  largest  organisation  of 
tobacco  experts  in  the  world.  No 
other  cigarette  made  is  like  Camels. 
They  are  the  overwhelming  choice 
of  experienced  smokers. 
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1  love  the  fragrance  of  good  pipe  tobacco' 
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A  State  Fair  was  held  in  San  Antonio.  F rom 
all  over  the  town  women  sent  in  samples  of  their 
cookery.  Bonnie  hurried  down  to  the  river, 
modeled  a  mud  cake  in  three  layers,  frosted  it 
with  her  unfailing  flour,  and  with  her  father’s 
approval  entered  it  in  the  contest.  A  few  days 
later  to  her  surprise,  her  father  told  her  that  she 
had  taken  a  prize.  She  giggled  much  to  herself, 
wondering  what  people  would  say  if  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  taste  the  cake. 

SHE  began  drawing  when  she  was  six  years 
old  and,  like  most  artistic  children,  hated 
regular  school.  Her  parents  understood  this 
and  entered  her  in  the  .Art  School  in  Paris  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  Bonnie  drew  enthusiasticaUy. 
Her  artistic  nature  and  her  serious  nature  were 
in  conflict,  however.  The  frivolities  of  the  girls 
in  the  class  horrified  her  so  much  that  between 
poses  she  set  a  sober  and  devout  example. 
She  withdrew  from  the  rest  of  the  class  and 
assiduously  read  the  New  Testament. 

Following  two  years  of  study  in  Paris  she 
entered  a  convent  in  New  York  where  she  re¬ 
mained  until  she  was  sixteen.  Then  she  entered 
the  Art  Students’  League  in  New  York  City  and 
studied  sculpture  under  James  Earl  Fraser. 

After  completing  her  art  course  she  spent  the 
next  few  years  traveling  with  her  family  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  western  United  States,  with  inter¬ 
vening  periods  of  home  life  in  Porto  Rico,  where 
her  father  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

All  this  time  she  worked  untirin^y,  gradually 
accumulating  a  collection  of  sculpture  which 
she  toted  about  the  world  with  her.  While  she 
was  living  on  a  ranch  in  New  Mexico  her  en¬ 
tire  collection,  representing  about  eight  years’ 
work  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1920  she  opened  a  studio  in  New  York 
City  and  sent  two  pieces,  “.Aspiration”  and 
“Goosey-Goosey,”  a  fountain  piece,  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Academy  of  Design.  They  were  ac¬ 
cepted  for  exhibition.  Up  to  this  time  Miss 
MacLeary  had  made  no  attempt  to  place  her 
work  before  the  public  she  said: 

“First  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  had  merit.” 
This  was  soon  proved,  for  since  the  time  of 
her  first  exhibition  Miss  MacLeary  has  had 
more  orders  than  she  has  been  able  to  fill. 

“Aspiration,”  three  years  later,  was  bought 
hy  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .Art  for  its 
permanent  collection.  Many  replicas  have 
iK'en  made  for  fountain  designs  of  “Goosey- 
Goosey,”  a  very  frightened  girl  with  two  geese 
pecking  her  toes. 

One  feels  a  psychic  quality  in  Bonnie  Mac- 
Lcary — a  closeness  to  subjective  and  intangible 
values.  Indeed  one  might  say  that  this  qudity 
often  manifests  itself  in  tangible  results. 

“I  don’t  know  why  it  happens,”  Miss 
MacLeary  told  me,  “but  always  when  I  need 
a  particular  t>'pe  of  model,  that  model  comes 
to  me.  At  one  time  I  was  working  on  a  group 
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piece  which  included  the  figure  of  a  Cuban 
Indian.  I  made  inquiries  about  town,  but  no 
Cuban  Indian  was  to  be  found.  I  had  just 
finished  the  other  figures  in  the  design  when 
one  day  my  sister  called  me  and  said  there  was 
a  model  downstairs. 

“  T  don’t  want  to  be  bothered,’  I  answered. 
‘But  you  must  see  him.  Just  come  and  see 
him,’  she  persisted.  I  went  downstairs.  There 
stood  my  Cuban  Indian.  He  had  come  to  see 
me  about  getting  work,  but  he  had  no  idea 
that  I  was  looking  for  a  model  of  his  type.” 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  another  incident 
that  occurred  when  Bonnie  was  working  on  her 
best  known  figure — a  baby  with  a  crab  clinging 
tenaciously  to  one  finger. 

“I  couldn’t  find  the  right  model  for  my 
‘Ouch’,”  said  Miss  MacLeary.  “One  day  when 
I  had  almost  given  up  hope,  my  sister  and  I 
were  going  up  in  the  elevator  of  a  department 
store.  .A  little  hand  slipped  into  mine.  I 
looked  down.  A  baby  was  looking  up  at  me 
with  the  most  captivating  smile  in  the  world. 
I  nudged  my  sister.  ‘My  “Ouch”,’  I  whis¬ 
pered.  I  am  not  a  very  courageous  person,  but 
my  sister  is.  She  immediately  approached  the 
parents  with  the  result  that  the  baby  became 
the  model  for  ‘Ouch’.  ” 

Mi.ss  MacLeary  sees  her  designs  as  finished, 
before  she  begins  on  them.  She  starts  work  at 
nine  in  the  morning  and  continues  while  the 
light  lasts.  Generally  she  works  six  days  a 
week,  although  she  never  attempts  to  force  her¬ 
self  when  she  does  not  feel  like  working. 

Indeed,  all  of  her  work  seems  guid^  by  an 
intuitive  awareness.  For  instance  she  can  ac¬ 
complish  nothing  unless  the  model’s  personality 
emanates  the  quality  which  she  wants  to  put 
into  that  particular  piece  of  sculpture.  Often, 
she  says,  models  have  the  physical  qualities 
she  wants,  but  she  will  find  herself  unable  to 
work  with  them.  “It’s  like  an  invisible  wall 
standing  between  them  and  my  clay.  The 
quality  I  want  won’t  come  out.  I,  myself, 
feel  bound.  I  have  often  had  to  let  models  go 
just  because  of  this  intangible  thing.” 

Bonnie  MacLeary  dreams  about  sculpture. 

“I  have  often  worked  out  knotty  problems 
in  my  sleep,”  she  told  me..  “Once  I  was  greatly 
bothered  by  the  problem  of  working  out  an 
armature.  I  dreamed  an  old  man  met  me,  led 
me  into  a  church  and  showed  me  an  armature 
on  which  he  was  working.  ‘See,’  he  demon¬ 
strated,  ‘Put  the  head  on  a  pivot  and  work  it 
from  side  to  side,  instead  of  back  and  forth  (as 
I  had  been  doing) — get  the  movement  you 
want,  then  put  in  the  braces.’  In  the  morning 
when  I  woke  up  my  problem  was  solved.” 

Bonnie  MacLeary  believes  that  every  bit  of 
beauty  helps  the  whole  world,  and  that  every 
ugly  thing  pulls  it  back.  Therefore  her  goal  is 
to  create  beauty,  and  always — more  beauty. 

Nina  Purdy. 
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The  Best  of  Them  Get  Stage  Fright 
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failure,  if  you  want  to  show  people  you  are  a 
coward,  you  needn’t  go  on.”  This  was  the 
proper  tonic  for  her  nerves. 

It  is  the  harassed  mind  that  threatens  the 
greatest  danger  in  this  matter  of  stage  fright. 
Never  would  John  Barrymore  have  suffered  as 
he  did  suffer  during  the  short  time  in  London 
preceding  his  essayal  of  Hamlet  before  a  British 
public  if  he  had  not  pictured  “glorious  tradi¬ 
tion”  to  himself.  But  he  conjured  up  in  his 
mind  the  picture  of  himself  daring  to  tread  the 
path  that  Irving  had  trod,  and  he  bethought 
him  of  the  numberless  Hamlets  that  had  regaled 
London  audiences  since  the  time  of  Burbage, 
actor  friend  of  Shakespeare.  It  does  not  ti^e 
long  for  a  nervous  temperament  to  work  fancy 
into  reality.  It  made  no  difference  to  Mr. 
Barrymore  that  he  had  just  come  from  New 
York  where  he  had  rivaled  fklwin  Booth  in 
over  a  himdred  nights’  run  of  Tragedy  in  the 
Big  City,  reputed  to  love  only  farce-ownedy  and 
risqu6  revues.  An  American  laying  siege  to  a 
new  world  which  was  the  old — that  worried 
Mr.  Barrymore  imtil  he  found  himself  at  last 
acclaimed. 

The  Barrymore  family  are  all  subject  to  these 
nervous  attacks  and  the  mere  matter  of  their 
being  members  of  a  theater  family  has  been  no 
guarantee  to  them  that  «tage  fright  would  not 
assail  them.  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore,  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  me  of  this  matter,  has  aiwa)rs  sound^  the 
dominant  note  of  fright  when  she  faced  a 
crucial  test :  fright  when  she  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  one  matinee  with  Uncle  John;  fright 
when  she  faced  Charles  Frohman  and  asked  for 
an  important  r61e  in  His  Excellency  the  Governor; 
panic  when  she  walked  through  a  side  street  in 
New  York  and  saw  her  name  in  dectric  lights 
above  the  entrance  of  the  Garrick  Theater — 
fright  always  on  an  opening  night. 

Let  the  amateur  actor  c<Mnfort  himself  by 
realizing  that  this  thing  of  many  signs  and 
symptoms  is  not  a  token  of  amateurism;  that  all 
America’s  actor  families  have  had  to  face  it,  to  go 
through  it.  Joseph  Jefferson  declared  once  that 
when  as  a  small  child  he  was  taken  on  the  stage 
for  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  to  sing  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  he  asked  the  audience  so 
many  times  Oh,  say,  can  you  see  that  they  began 
to  laugh  and  he  b^n  to  cry  and  hurriedly  hid 
his  wee  face  in  the  lap  of  his  mother.  Edwin 
Booth  recalls  that  once  he  forgot  his  lines  while 
playing  with  his  father,  the  dread  Junius  Brutus. 
In  tragic  tones  sufficiently  sombn  to  make  the 
hair  rise  on  the  head  of  any  unsuspecting  youth 
who  was  in  the  throes  of  fear,  his  father  ex¬ 
claimed  “Get  off  the  stage,  jmu  fool.”  E.  H. 
Sothem  has  the  same  stor>'  to  tell  about  a  line 


given  him  in  a  play  of  his  father’s  which  went 
utterly  from  his  mind,  and  he  was  told  by  E.  A., 
“For  heaven  sake,  say  something.”  No,  stage 
fright  is  no  respecter  of  actor  families! 

Many  throat  specialists  have  interesting 
cases  to  detail  of  loss  of  voice  through 
fright,  the  nervous  state  of  mind  having  un¬ 
fortunate  effect  upon  muscular  response. 
Evelyn  Herbert,  now  starring  in  Princess 
Flavia,  the  musical  comedy  made  from  the 
play.  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  was  a  victim  of 
such  trouble.  She  had  just  completed  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  when  she  found  her  voice  gone  com¬ 
pletely.  She  was  desperate,  for  her  voice  was 
her  fortune,  and  to  be  without  it  meant  years  of 
penury.  Then  she  learned  that  a  new  voice 
might  be  built  up,  and  for  over  a  year  she  sub¬ 
mitted  herself  to  the  arduous  cure. 

She  was  finally  persuaded  to  accept  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  sing  at  the  Capitol  Theater  in  New  York. 
The  time  approached  for  her  appearance.  She 
was  in  terror.  What  if  her  voice  should  fail  her 
again!  Her  throat  was  parched.  She  rushed 
to  her  manager  and  declared  she  was  going 
home.  He  held  her  firmly  and  led  her  to  the 
stage.  “I’ll  have  your  understudy  near,”  he 
said,  “and  if  you  fail  just  stand  there,  make  a 
motion  with  your  lips  and  she’ll  sing  for  you.” 

This  was  reassuring.  Miss  Herbert  went  on; 
a  thunder  of  apfdause  greeted  her.  Her  knees 
shook,  her  hands  were  icy  cold,  she  glanced 
despairingly  toward  the  wings,  she  opened  her 
mouth,  she  was  sure  that  nothing  came  out  of 
it — no  sound,  no  sensation  at  all.  But  far  off, 
she  could  hear  her  understudy  doing  her  bit  and 
was  thankful  for  her  manager’s  considerateness. 
But  the  song  it  seemed  to  her  would  never  end. 
She  was  tired  making  motions  with  her  lips; 
it  was  agony — the  muscular  exertion  trying  to 
sing  with  the  understudy,  yet  not  singing. 

Finally,  the  end  came,  she  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
amidst  a  sea  of  hands  clapping.  “Splendid,” 
exclaimed  her  manager,  “your  voice  is  as  good 
as  ever;  better,  maybe,  for  the  rest  it  has  had.” 
“But  I  have  no  voice,”  exclaimed  Miss  Herbert, 
“you  know  it  was  the  imderstudy.”  “It  was 
you,”  persisted  the  manager.  And  then  it  was 
that  Miss  Herbert  reali^  that  the  far-away 
voice  she  had  heard  was  her  own,  striking  upon 
her  subconscious  ear.  She  had  been  so  fearful 
of  results  that  she  did  not  know  she  had  been 
singing. 

Stage  fright  knows  no  obstacle,  no  deter¬ 
rent,  when  once  it  starts  a-going.  An  eminent 
actor  one  evening,  while  playing  Macbeth,  when 
the  banquet  scene  arrived  sat  in  the  chair 
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intended  for  Banquo's  ghost.  He  knew  better, 
but  it  was  one  of  those  accidents  that  can 
upset  a  whole  train  of  events.  Banquo's  ghost 
arrived — and  promptly  sat  in  his  lap! 

Stage  fright  plays  the  most  unaccustomed 
tricks.  It  doesn’t  care  if  you  are  distinguishe<l. 
That’s  the  comforting  thing.  Wherever  a  spine 


is,  with  a  nervous  center;  wherever  a  brain  is; 
wherever  a  human  being  is,  there  stage  fright  is 
sure  to  be.  Eloquence,  charm — how  we  all 
long  for  them  when  we  are  on  our  feet  before 
an  audience!  But  poise  docs  not  mean  imper¬ 
viousness  to  fear.  What  it  really  means  is  ar¬ 
rested  stage  fright — the  conquest  of  self. 


His  Donkey  Pulled  Him  Through 
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and  real  friendship  in  a  very  practical  way. 

One  evening  about  dusk  on  the  outskirts 
of  Miami,  Frank  Elliot  was  returning  home 
after  a  long,  hard  day’s  work,  when  he  was 
hailed  by  two  strange  men.  They  began  to 
talk,  too  suavely,  too  politely,  so  the  peddler 
thought,  and  very  cannily  he  eyed  them.  So, 
too,  did  Honey  Boy,  who  was  impatient  to  get 
home  for  a  much  deserved  rest.  The  strangers 
kept  on  talking,  and  Frank  Elliot  became  more 
and  more  suspicious.  Then  one  spoke  of 
money,  and  the  other  said:  “You  must  take  in 
quite  a  tidy  sum  in  a  day  selling  fruit.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  particular  day  the  pedler 
had  over  twenty  dollars  in  his  pockets  and  about 
five  of  them  were  his  own  profits.  Then  the 
first  man  said:  “Well,  old  man,  let’s  not  fool 
any  longer.  Come  across  with  it!”  And  with 
the  threatening  words  he  reached  forth  a  de¬ 
termined  hand.  But  at  the  same  moment 
Honey  Boy  came  suddenly  to  life  and  his  swift 
little  hoofs  beat  a  hurried  tattoo  down  the 
paved  street.  .\  minute  later  an  astonished, 
but  delighted  {jedler  was  out  of  sight  of  an 
equally  astonished  but  chagrined  pair  of 
presumptive  robbers! 

“VES,  sir,”  Frank  Elliot  told  me  with  con- 

i  viction;  “he  knew  they  didn’t  mean  any 
good,  so  he  up  and  ran  away.  The  very  first 
time  he  ever  did  such  a  thing,  too! 

One  time  on  the  busy  streets  of  Miami  the 
peddler  was  urging  his  donkey  to  cross  a 
thoroughfare,  but  Honey  Boy,  instead  of  going 
forward,  backed  up  a  few  feet — and  a  second 
later  a  sirenless  fire  engine  whirled  by  on  the 
same  spot  the  wagon  had  been!  If  Honey  Boy 
didn’t  actually  save  Elliots’  life  at  the  time  of 
the  attempted  hold-up,  he  probably  did  this 
time.  Often,  says  Frank  Elliot,  when  on  a 
crowded  street  he  thinks  he  sees  a  chance  for 
his  slow  wagon  to  get  through  the  maze  of 
traflSc  and  urges  Honey  Boy  on,  the  donkey 
won’t  go— and  then  a  few  seconds  later,  as  a 
careening  truck  whizzes  past,  he  realizes  the 
folly  of  his  intention. 

“I  let  him  have  his  way  in  the  heavy  traffic,” 
says  Frank  Elliot,  “for  he  knows  better  than  I. 
1  trust  him  more  than  I  do  myself!” 

Several  years  ago  a  wildly  driving  negro 
chauffeur  struck  Honey  Boy’s  head  and 


shoulders  a  terrific  blow  with  his  heavy  lim¬ 
ousine.  Somehow  the  pain-stricken  and  bleed¬ 
ing  animal  managed  to  pull  the  wagon  the  short 
distance  home,  for,  of  course,  his  master  was 
crippled  and,  though  desperately  wanting  to, 
could  not  help  him.  In  his  stall  for  three  or 
four  weeks  the  little  donkey  lay,  moaning  with 
the  intense  pain.  Frank  Elliot  tenderly  cared 
for  him,  lifting  his  head  to  his  own  lap  to  feed 
him  a  little  oats  or  corn;  carefully  he  rubbed 
soothing  liniment  over  the  swollen  and  bruised 
neck  and  shoulders;  affectionately,  forgetting 
all  else,  he  stayed  with  the  animal,  talking  to 
him  and  comforting  his  friend. 

Honey  Boy  recovered,  but  it  was  Frank 
Elliott’s  careful  and  tireless  nursing  that  made 
him  well;  and  Honey  Boy  knows  this,  too. 
Since  that  time  every  morning  while  his  master 
is  currycombing  him  he  will  abruptly  turn  and 
lay  his  long,  gray-brown  head  on  the  man’s  leg 
and  Iclok  up  into  his  eyes  as  if  to  say:  “I  know 
what  you  did,  old  top,  and  I  appreciate  it,  too!” 

Last  year  the  two  went  on  a  trip  to  Nashville. 
Tennessee.  Three  months  and  twenty-two 
days  it  took  to  get  there,  and  exactly  four 
months  to  come  back!  Seven  or  eight  miles  a 
day!  A  tiresome  journey?  No,  on  the  contrary, 
wonderful!  They  met  so  many  kind  people 
along  the  way,  they  never  had  to  camp  out  a 
single  night,  for  if  they  weren’t  near  a  hotel  or 
rooming  house  then  some  friendly  farmer  would 
insist  on  their  staying  at  his  place.  Frank 
Elliot  and  Honey  Boy  got  to  know  new  folks 
and  to  see  new  scenery,  and  they  were  very 
happy.  Honey  Boy  could  frisk  along  or  he 
could  sedately  walk — just  as  he  wished.  Many 
big,  shining  automobiles  sleeked  past,  making 
probably  hundreds  of  miles  per  day  on  their 
journey;  but  not  one  passenger  in  any  of  them, 
opined  Frank  Elliot,  could  have  been  more 
content  than  he  and  Honey  Boy.  No,  sir! 

Frank  Elliot  lives  in  a  faded  white  tent  on  a 
vacant  lot  in  a  Miami  suburb.  The  tent  isn’t 
furnished  extra  well,  and  it’s  old  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  and  sometimes  when  it  rains  v«^  hard 
a  little  water  comes  in,  and  sometimes  Ip  inid- 
winter  it  gets  a  trifle  cold  and  uncomfortable. 
Sometimes  in  July  and  .\ugust  the  heat  is 
pretty  bad,  but  Frank  Elliot  doesn’t  seem  to 
mind;  he  stays  cheerful  all  the  time. 

.■\nd  near-by  stands  Honey  Boy  in  a  crudely 
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improvised  stall.  Hooey  Boy  gets  wet  rather 
often,  and  on  Sundays  the  sun  stares  down 
blisteringly,  and  the  flies  are  bad  in  early 
spring — But  he  doesn’t  seem  to  care. 

Every  morning  without  fail  at  precisely  six 
o’clock  he  brays,  a  regular  alarm-clock  bray,  and 
Frank  Elliot  comes  out  of  his  [Peasant  slumbers 
at  the  imperative  call.  He  currycombs  and 
feeds  Honey  Boy;  then  he  gets  his  own  break¬ 
fast.  And  after  that  Honey  Boy  methodically 
steps  between  the  shafts  of  the  wagon,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  they  start  off  on  the  daily 
itinerary.  Honey  Boy  knows  the  routes  and  he 


stops  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Only 
when  the  sun  begins  to  sink  in  a  dull  red  glow 
toward  the  western  horizon  does  he  turn  his 
tired  head  back  toward  home. 

It’s  the  same  every  day,  practically;  and  to 
most  people  this  wouM  appear  to  be  a  decidedly 
cheerless  and  lugubrious  existence;  but,  as  phi¬ 
losophers  have  said  since  time  immemorial, 
happiness  is  the  pursuit,  the  goal  of  all  men;  and 
this  often  elusive  goal  has  been  successfully  caj)- 
tured  by  the  two  staunch  and  faithful  old 
friends — Frank  Elliot,  man,  and  Honey  Boy, 
donkey.  Joseph  Faus. 


A  Princess  in  Distress 
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Cordelia,  and  in  its  place  was  a  graceful  Hepple- 
white  writing-table  with  a  mauve  quill  and  a 
crystal  inkstand  on  a  pale  gray  blotter. 

“I’ve  opened  the  wrong  door,”  she  cried. 

The  maid  who  had  drawn  her  bath  that 
morning  came  in  smiling  and  assured  her  that 
she  had  made  no  mistake.  “There’s  been  an 
army  of  men  working  here  since  you  went  away 
this  morning,  Miss.  The  gentleman  said  he 
could  not  abide  the  place.  And  the  to-do  there 
was  over  getting  that  armoire  out.  It  hasn’t 
been  mov^  in  fity  years  they  do  say.  Do  you 
like  the  room.  Miss?” 

Kyra  sat  down  suddenly,  w'ith  a  feeling  that 
in  another  moment  she  was  going  to  weep. 
The  romn  was  no  longer  overwhelming,  it  was 
filled  with  the  friendli^t  sort  of  charm.  Shad¬ 
owy  ^ring  like  chintzes  at  the  high  windows,  a 
pale  mauve-gray  carpet  under  her  feet,  arm¬ 
chairs  in  primrose  yellow  brocades,  a  tea-table 
in  gay  lacquer.  There  were  flowers  every¬ 
where.  Even  the  black-browed  marble  mantel 
had  been  transformed  under  a  primrose  val¬ 
ance  and  great  bowls  of  Ulac. 

“I  am  some  one  in  a  fairy  tale,”  she  thought. 
“I  shall  wake  up  soon  and  find  myself  walking 
down  the  Boulevard  de  Pera  on  my  way  to  the 
Red  Sarafan."  Then:  “If  it  is  a  fairy  tale  then 
I’m  going  to  enjoy  it  while  it  lasts.  I’m  going 
to  be  happy,  happy,  happy!” 

Two  hours  later  she  sto^  dressed  for  dinner. 
The  woman  from  Madame  Sophie’s  had  ar¬ 
rived  with  a  moimtain  of  boxes.  She  had  chosen 
sparingly,  but  with  a  sure  instinct  for  line  and 
color.  She  had  finally  put  on  for  this  evening 
a  dress  of  chiffon  that  floated  airily  like  blue 
smoke  about  her  slender  body. 

Remy  Sazonoff  had  sent  up  his  card  just  as 
sh»  fimbbed  dressing,  but  she  told  the  maid  to 
eipieM  her  regrets.  She  was  dining  out.  She 
did  not  quite  understand  her  own  action,  but 
she  did  not  want  to  see  Sazonoff  this  evening. 

She  had  had  the  maid  light  all  the  candles,  so 
that  Corcoran  when  he  came  might  get  the 


transformation  of  the  room  at  its  best.  But 
his  gaze  kept  coming  back  to  her,  as  if  he,  too, 
were  finding  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  reality 
before  him.  His  face  was  a  trifle  solemn,  a 
shadow  of  awed  wonder  was  in  his  eyes. 

“Don’t  look  at  me  like  that,”  she  protested 
laughin^y,  “as  if  I  were  something  rather 
fri^tening.” 

“A  fellow  can’t  help  being  a  little  scared  when 
he  sees  something  coming  true  that  he  has  given 
up  hoping  for.  Promise  me  you  won’t  just  van- 
i^  in  a  minute  or  two.” 

“Not  until  this  evening  is  over  at  any  rate. 
I  want  to  have  the  gayest  possible  evening.  I 
want  to  be  foolish,  not  to  think  of  anything,  not 
of  anything  at  all.” 

“That  is  exactly  the  sort  of  evening  we  are 
going  to  have.  The  whole  town  is  ours,  and 
anything  your  heart  desires  you’re  to  ask  for. 
I  say,  we  didn’t  buy  those  slippers,  did  we?” 

“No,  they  came  with  the  dress,  stockings  and 
all.  VVasn’t  Madame  Sophie  clever,  to  nutch 
this  smoky  blue?  Don’t  you  adore  those  tiny 
buckles,  sparkling  away?  Do  you  know  this  is 
the  first  real  party  I  have  had  since  I  grew  up?” 

“My  dear  child,”  his  face  was  full  of  horror. 
“Let’s  go.  Think  of  all  the  parties  we  have  to 
make  up  for  tonight.” 

They  dined  at  a  world-famous  restaurant 
where  a  table  had  been  reserved  for  them,  they 
went  on  to  a  music  hall,  they  drove  in  a  han¬ 
som  cab  for  half  an  hour  to  get  the  smoke  out 
of  their  eyes,  they  had  supper  and  danced  imtil 
two  in  the  morning  at  the  most  gilded  night 
club  in  London. 

“It  has  been  such  a  happy  day,”  she  said  to 
him  at  the  door  of  her  hotd.  She  gave  a  sigh 
of  perfect  satisfaction.  “No  matter  what  hiq)- 
pens  now  I  can  look  back  at  this,  and  it  will 
help.  Do  you  know,  Michael,  what  you  have 
done  for  me  today?” 

For  a  moment  he  held  her  hand  close  between 
both  his  own.  “I  have  only  just  got  a  good 
start,”  he  smiled  down  at  her. 
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Heves  why  we  guarantee  this 

fountain  pen  for  a  lifetime 

The  fine  old  craftsmen  who  used  to  cut  the  exquisite 
cameos  which  we  are  now  proud  to  hand  down  as  heir- 
looms,  were  inspired  by  exactly  the  same  spirit  that  ^oes 
^  into  the  making  of  this  remarkable  pen.  It  is  the  product 

of  infinite  pains.  And  as  such  it  is  an  infallible  performer, 
and  a  thin^  of  real  beauty.  Like  its  twin,  the  Titan 
pencil,  it  is  made  of  Radite,  a  new  jev/el'like  material  of 
^  handsome  jade'^reen,  that  is  practically  indestructible. 

And  that  is  why  it  can  be  guaranteed,  without  condition, 
for  a  lifetime.  Its  first  cost  is  its  last  cost  —  always. 


‘Lifetime"  pen,  $8.75 — pencil,  $4.25— Lady  “Lifetime," $7.50— hnaranteed 
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She  Created  the  Cheerful  Cherub 

[Continued  from  page  86] 


I  asked  her  how  she  happened  to  create  the 
Cheerful  Cherub. 

“Everyone  1  have  ever  met  has  asked  me 
that,  and  it  sort  of  paralyzes  my  mind,  and  1 
never  know  what  to  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

1  didn’t  really  create  him  at  all.  He  just  came 
into  my  mind,  and  there  he  stayed.  I  used  to 
draw  in  the  margin  of  my  school  books,  and 
I  still  have  the  habit  of  drawing  him  all  over 
every  thing.  I  also  used  to  write  verses  and 
scribble  them  on  anythii^  I  could  lay  hands  on. 
The  first  way  I  connected  the  Cherub  with  the 
verses  is  this:  • 

“One  summer  I  was  out  in  the  country  resting 
from  a  strenuous  first  year  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Chicago.  I  used  to  lie  out  on  the 
ground  for  hours  soaking  up  happiness  from  the 
sun  and  the  earth  and,  since  I  was  happy,  I 
wrote  cheerful  verses.  The  little  Cherub  smil¬ 
ing  on  the  page  seemed  to  go  with  the  smiling 
verses,  so  I  used  him  to  illustrate  them. 

"The  next  September  (it  was  1914,  so  that  the 
Cherub  began  with  the  War,  a  nice  time  for  me 
to  begin  my  career  of  professional  rejoicing)  I 
went  to  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  carrying  a 
huge  portfolio  of  all  my  school  work.  The  ^i- 
tor  was  Mr.  Masrm.  He  noticed  the  cheerful 
Cherub  verses  and  drawings  much  more  than 
the  school  drawings  with  which  I  expected  to 
demonstrate  my  genius.  In  fact  he  hired  me 
with  the  understanding  that  1  was  to  furnish  a 
Cherub  a  day.” 

MISS  McCANN  regretted  she  could  not  give 
me  a  hard  luck  story.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  is  the  fact  that  she  earned  her  first 
year’s  art  school  tuition  in  Chicago  by  being  a 
monitor.  However  that  same  year  she  gained 
a  scholarship  for  the  excellence  of  her  work. 

“But  p)eople  will  persist  in  reminding  me  that 
I  was  found  by  some  editor  in  a  city  I  have 
never  even  seen,  sitting  homeless  and  starving 
on  a  park  bench.  They  embrace  me  at  dinners 
and  teas  and  luncheons,  almost  tearfully  assur¬ 
ing  me  that  they  know  of  the  frightful  time  I 
haul  to  get  started.  No  matter  what  I  say  to 
the  contrary  they  pat  me  kindly  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  amd  go  right  on  with  the  legend. 

“The  Cherub  got  me  my  first  job,  you  see,” 
she  continued,  “and  although  I  have  always 
expected  to  be  an  artist,  I  began  work  ais  a  sort 
of  versifier,  and  have  been  one  ever  since. 

“A  few  months  after  the  Cherub  began  on  the 
Post,  I  haul  a  chance  to  syndicate  him  amd  then 
the  Post  kept  on  using  him  from  the  syndicate.” 

Her  readers  would  of  course  like  to  know 
just  how  Miss  McCann  looks.  Right  off  the 
bat  let  me  emphaticadly  state  that  she  is  de¬ 


cidedly  “eaisy  to  look  at.”  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  you  is  that  she  is  the  tiniest  person  you 
have  ever  seen.  She  confesses  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  herself — it  might  be  less!  Bobbed 
hair,  large  brown  eyes,  a  smile  which  is  sweet 
but  not  exactly  guileless,  she  seems  younger 
than  she  could  possibly  be  mathematically. 
For  anyone  who  has  published  around  three 
thousand  verses,  unless  she  had  started  to  dic¬ 
tate  from  the  cradle  (which  she  assured  me 
was  not  the  case)  ought  to  be  considerably 
grown  up.  Incidentally  she  is  always  beauti¬ 
fully  gowned  and  immaculately  groomed. 

“How  does  one  manage  to  write  a  poem  a 
day,  year  in  and  year  out?”  I  asked. 

“The  way  I  write  the  Cherub  is  to  carry'  a 
note-book  around  with  me  on  subways,  busses, 
and  all  my  walks.”  The  note-book  is  the  most 
awe  inspiring  part  of  her — it  seems  bigger  than 
she  is.  “And  I  catch  a  verse  here  and  there 
on  the  wing.” 

The  note-books  contain  far  more  than  the 
paltry  thousands  of  verses  which  she  has  pub¬ 
lished.  There  is  at  least  one  unused  verse  for 
every  published  one  and  a  great  many  longer 
ones  written  just  for  the  sake  of  writing  them. 
These  books  also  contain  hundreds  of  sketches, 
not  only  of  the  Cherub,  but  of  people  he  has  met 
in  his  rambles  and  many  them  are  as  sharp 
and  funny  as  the  verses.  These  many  verses 
that  have  never  seen  the  light  of  print.  Miss 
McCann  says,  were  written  mostly  for  the  fun 
of  it.  That  may  be  one  secret  of  the  Cherub’s 
appeal.  His  poems  were  written  for  the  joy  of 
writing  and  it  is  a  joy  to  read  them. 

“The  Cherub  has  been  drawn  on  hotel  win 
dow  sills  and  sleepers  and  steamboats.  One 
was  written  on  an  aeroplane  from  London  to 
Paris.”  She  hastened  to  add  it  was  not  one  of 
her  best!  “We  became  engulfed  in  a  snow 
storm  and  my  sub-conscious  mind  was  probably 
much  concerned  with  the  fact  that  it  might  be 
the  last  Cherub  poem  I  would  ever  write. 

“My  mother  and  friends  tell  me,  no  matter 
where  I  am,  they  can  tell  what  is  happening  to 
me  by  reading  the  Cherub.  It  is  a  much  more 
painless  way  of  working,  I  think,  to  mix  work 
with  living  like  that,  instead  of  having  regular 
hours  for  it. 

“In  actual  work  it  takes  half  a  day  a  week  to 
get  out  my  quota.  They  have  to  be  in  by 
Monday  morning,  which  makes  my  week  enc^ 
somewhat  hectic.  I  used  to  send  them  in  once 
a  m<Mith,  but  I  gave  that  up.  I  just  sit  down 
and  think  of  all  the  things  that  have  happened 
during  the  week,  and  I  look  through  my  note¬ 
book  for  what  has  acciunulated  there,  llie  only 
trouble  is  that  I  keep  losing  my  notebooks. 
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“  I  AM  A  GIRL  OF  SEVENTEEN.  I  began 
to  get  worried  when  my  skin  lost  its  freshness. 
I  was  desperate.  One  day  in  school  a  friend 
offered  me  one  of  her  Fleischmann’s  Yeast 
sandwiches,  which  she  told  me  were  tasty  and 
beneficial.  I  began  to  eat  Yeast  sandwiches. 
In  two  weeks  I  was  feeling  better;  in  about 
three  my  skin  had  regained  its  natural  fresh¬ 
ness.  Now,  I  feel  and  look  as  a  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen  should.  The  credit  is  all  due  to  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Yeast.” 

A.sna  Waldron,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


AFTER  THE  WORLD  WAR,  I  returned  home  with 
^Ith  greatly  impaired.  I  suffered  from  numerous  ailments, 
'tcluding  constipation.  One  day  I  saw  Yeast  cakes  served  in 
i  restaurant.  I  decided  to  try  them.  I  soon  noticed  I  was 
^tting  back  my  appetite  and  my  constipation  was  leaving 
at.  I  am  now  feeling  fine.”  L.  H.  Kleeber,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THIS  FAMOUS  FOOD  tones  up  the  entire  system- 
aids  digestion — clears  the  skin — banishes  constipation 


all-in  feeling 


that 


Uh  banished — glorious  vitality 
regained — with  one  simple  food 

■^OT  a  “cure-all,”  not  a  medicine  in  any 
sense— Fleischmann’s  Yeast  is  simply  a 
jrkable  fresh  food. 

The  millions  of  tiny  active  yeast  plants  in 
erv  cake  invigorate  the  whole  system.  They 
i  digestion — clear  the  skin — banish  the  poi- 
of  constipation.  Where  cathartics  give 
:v  temporary  relief,  yeast  strengthens  the 
;;5tinal  muscles  and  makes  them  healthy 
J  active,  .^nd  day  by  day  it  releases  new 
res  of  energy. 

Eat  two  or  three  cakes  regularly  every  day 
re  meals:  on  crackers— in  fruit  juices, 
;:eror  milk — or  just  plain,  nibbled  from  the 
ve.  For  constipation  especially y  dissolve  one 

■  ;  in  hot  water  (not  scalding)  before  breakfast 
Jot  bedtime.  Buy  several  cakes  at  a  time — 

v  will  keep  fresh  in  a  cool  dry  place  for  two 
three  days.  All  grocers  have  Fleischmann’s 
cast.  Start  eating  it  today! 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  latest 

■  kiet  on  Yeast  for  Health.  Health  Research 
rpt.  Z-28,  The  Fleischmann  Company,  701 
ashington  Street,  New  York. 
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leaving  them  on  trains  and  mountains  and 
places.  If  any  one  has  found  one,  please  re¬ 
turn  it  and  get  a  large  reward." 

I  asked  whether  it  was  harder  or  easier  as  the 
years  went  by. 

“It’s  easier  on  the  whole,’’  she  told  me.  “Of 
course  it  depends  a  lot  on  circumstances,  such 
as  time  and  health  and  private  life.  Although 
I  always  seem  to  be  rushing  around  the  world, 
mere  geography  seems  to  make  no  difference.  I 
think  I  can  write  them  a  little  better  when  I 
have  some  special  problem  of  my  own  to  solve, 
because  I  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  putting 
such  i^iilosophy  as  my  own  ups  and  downs  caU 
into  being,  into  four  Ones  for  general  consump¬ 
tion.  For  people  nearly  always  have  about  the 
same  joys  and  sorrows  primarily — be  they  ex¬ 
periences  in  a  hovel  or  a  palace,  as  it  were.  The 
cherub  verses  are  almost  like  a  diary  of  my 
mind,  I  realize  on  looking  back  over  them. 

Curiously  enough  Miss  McCann  confesses  the 
Cherub  verses  come  from  the  sad  things  she 
sees,  not  the  humorous  ones.  “For  after  all,” 
she  says,  “it’s  the  unhappy  things  we  need  to 
philosophize  about  more  than  the  cheerful  ones.” 

But  she  does  read  Kant,  and  she  did  find  the 
Dance  of  Life,  by  Havelock  Ellis  stimulating  and 
the  Mind  in  the  Making,  by  Harvey  Robmson 
helped  to  inspire  some  of  the  verses. 

TYTHEN  she  was  in  California,  the  land  of 
Vv  the  eternal  tourist,  she  found  herself  per¬ 
petually  lost,  and  yet  everywhere  somebody 
would  ask  her  the  way  to  somewhere.  Thus 
we  read: 

What’s  the  road  to  Fame?  One  asked  me. 
What’s  the  road  to  love  or  pelf? 

I  don’t  know,  I  said  politely, 

I’m  a  stranger  here  myself. 

Every  Christmas  readers  send  the  Cherub 
presents. 

Dozens  and  dozens  of  letters  he  gets  from 
every  kind  of  a  human,  from  street-car  con¬ 
ductors  to  millionaires,  from  housewives  to 
kiddies  just  able  to  write. 

“I  think  it’s  nice  of  the  readers,  to  take  the 
time  to  write  them.  I  try  to  answer  them  all, 
but  as  you  know,  a  life  run  with  the  amazing 
lack  of  system  that  mine  has,  is  not  conducive 
to  answering  letters.  I’m  always  losing  their 
addresses,  and  then  I  have  them  on  my  con¬ 
science  for  months,  especially  when  they  send 
me  stamps.  I’d  appreciate  it,  if  in  this  inter¬ 
view  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  public  and 
abject  apology  to  all  and  sundry  whc^  letters  I 
have  not  answered.” 

A  housewife,  mother  of  two  cherubic  little 
Smiths,  writes  to  Miss  McCann,  that  she  has 
tacked  over  her  sink: 

How  vague  are  last  year’s  troubles  now 
That  once  I  thought  would  always  last; 

How  unimportant  future  woe 

Should  seem  when  judged  by  woe  that’s  past. 


“Many  a  blues  it  has  chased  away  from  me,” 
writes  the  said  lady.  “Every  one  that  comes 
into  my  house  sees  it  and  remarks  about  that 
verse.  They  may  not  remember  the  words,  but 
they  remember  the  thought  that  was  planted  in 
them,  and  some  time  or  other  they  will  think 
just  that,  even  if  it  is  not  worded  so  beautifully .” 

The  Cherub  has  even  been  set  to  music. 
That  we  pursue  our  solemn  lives 
Upon  a  rolling  spinning  earth 
SMms  such  a  funny  thing  to  me 
I  simply  scream  with  helpless  mirth. 

This  is  one  of  the  composer’s  choice  which  he 
has  set  to  charming  music. 

The  Cherub  is  also  used  in  a  school  book— 
Robbins  and  Rowe's  Studies  in  English,  Book  i. 
He  is  right  across  the  page  from  Whittier. 

1  made  the  nicest  kiss  I  could 
And  blew  it  to  the  moon  so  far, 

And  then  I  watched  the  empty  sky, 

And  pop — out  came  a  little  star. 

“For  nearly  thirteen  years  I  have  been  a 
diut  in,”  writes  another.  “My  trouble  is  heart 
disease,  and  as  I  am  only  able  to  be  aroimd  by 
keeping  quiet,  your  little  rhymes  give  me  great 
pleasure.  One  in  particular  seems  to  fit  in  for 
me. 

I  used  to  be  quite  foolish 
'\Mien  I  was  young  and  gay. 

And  though  I’m  now  much  older, 

I’m  glad  I’m  still  that  way. 

For  years  this  reader  has  been  cutting  the 
dieerful  Cherub  verses  out  of  the  papers  and 
pasting  them  in  a  blank  book.  “Quite  often  I 
read  over  the  little  rhyrmes.”  she  says.  “And  it 
seems  there  is  always  one  I  can  find  to  just  fit 
my  mood.” 

A  Methodist  pastor  from  Jeffersonville, 
Indiana,  has  reprinted  some  Cherub  verses  in 
the  Church  papers. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Chicago  writes  for  the 
Girl  Reserves.  “I  am  writing  for  permission  to 
use  the  poems  listed  below  which  I  have  found 
among  your  publications.  They  are  poems 
which  we  have  used  many  times  in  our  Club 
programs,  and  I  am  eager  to  make  them'  avail¬ 
able  to  all  of  our  girls  through  their  use  in  this 
volume.”  Anumg  the  verses  they  sdected  was: 

We  dean  our  houses  every  day. 

And  throw  the  useless  things  away. 

But  often  let  our  mimls  for  years 
Get  filed  with  foolish  thoughts  and  fears. 

From  quite  another  source,  one  of  our  critics 
with  the  highest  of  brows,  onnes  much  appre¬ 
ciation.  Says  he: 

“As  many  people  think  poetry  is  dull,  we  will 
get  that  part  of  it  over  with  first.  How  is  this 
for  pure  poetry?”  the  gentleman  asks: 

The  moon  gets  all  its  brightness 
From  the  sun’s  reflected  rays, 

'That’s  why  its  life  is  eerie. 

It’s  made  of  ghosts  of  days. 
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As  it  should  he 


SINCE  its  extra  cost,  when  spread  over 
its  billions  of  output,  figures  to  but 
three  cents  per  package  of  twenty,  it 
is  quite  fair  to  say  that  Fatima,  in 
between  ‘costly’  and  ‘popular’  in  price, 
is  decidedly  more  popular  than  costly 


a  -whale  of  a  difference 
juSl  a  few  cents  make” 
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They  think  philosophy  is  dull  as  poetry. 
The  Cherub  addresses  herself  to  that  subject 
much  debated  by  the  pragmatists  of  experience, 
and  she  gives  us  this  piece  of  wisdom,  and  it’s 
no  mere  platitude  either. 

I  mustn’t  live  too  greedily, 

I’ll  make  each  small  joy  l^t 

And  not  weight  down  my  future  with 

An  undigested  past. 

And  our  cherub  is  a  bold  thinker.  As 
David  was  not  afraid  to  attack  Goliath  with 
a  sling,  so  she  goes  out  against  no  less  a  giant 
than  Kant  with  a  quatrain  and  oh  what  a 
wallop  she  hands  him: 

Now  duty  is  a  horrid  word 
Right  doing  should  be  glad. 

If  you  do  good  because  you  should 
You  might  as  well  be  bad! 

“Can’t  you  see,  oh,  gentle  reader,”  con¬ 
tinues  our  high  brow  critic,  “Kant  crumbling 
up  as  that  hits  him  in  the  categorical  impera¬ 
tive — with  Horace  J.  Bridges  running  to  his 
aid  with  a  Red  Cross  aid  outfit?” 

One  of  his  favorite  verses  seems  to  be: 

I  hear  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 

But  never  pay  much  heed, 

I  don’t  believe  I  could  mention 
A  single  prominent  Mede. 


Apropos,  Miss  McCann  received  an  agitated 
telegram  after  the  publication  of  this  verse 
naming  a  prominent  Mede  in  the  shape  of 
“Darius.”  And  curiously  enough,  even  he 
turns  out  to  have  been  a  Persian. 

Now  being  only  the  interviewer  and  a  person 
as  what  usually  loathes  poetry,  may  we  quote 
our  favorite  verse? 

Sometimes  I  see  my  life  with  such  calm  eyes 

Withdrawn  and  far  beyond 

The  way  the  moon  looks  down  and  sees  a  moon 

Wave  broken  on  a  pond. 

“I  don’t  want  the  Cherub  to  burble  life  is  all 
good,  regardless  of  other  people’s  troubles.” 
Sliss  McCaim  ended.  “Because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  think  life  is  often  pretty  awful,  and  so 
does  he.  But  I  do  want  him  to  be  a  good  sport 
and  not  to  take  himself  too  seriously,  to  keep 
a  proper  perspective  on  his  own  troubles  by 
always  being  an  audience  of  life  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  an  actor  in  it. 

“This  is  beginning  to  sound  pretty  ponderous 
for  anything  as  small  as  a  Cherub.  He  really 
hasn’t  any  hide  bound  philosophy.  He  just 
goes  around  making  little  notes  of  the  funny 
and  happy  and  human  and  exasperating  things 
that  happen  every  day,  and  always  feeling 
secretly  surprised  that  he  is  being  printed.” 


The  Paavo  Nurmi  of  Lion  Hunters 

[Continued  from  page  140] 


his  income  must  average  a  little  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  When  it  is  understood 
that  Bruce  takes  his  life  in  his  hands  every  time 
he  picks  up  a  lion’s  trail,  this  income  need  not  be 
considered  excessive.  At  least  no  one  seems  to 
covet  his  job.  But  Bruce  likes  the  life  and  is 
devoted  to  his  dogs,  who  have  all  been  special¬ 
ly  trained  and  will  follow  only  lion  or  bobcat 
tracks. 

Since  1919  Bruce  has  slain  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  lions  in  California.  These  have 
ranged  from  the  northern  almost  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  state,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles.  A  lion  averages  about  fifty  deer  slain 
yearly,  according  to  ofl&cial  computations, 
which  means  that  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
lions  now  estimated  at  large  in  California, 
slaughter  approximately  twenty-two  thousand, 
five  hundred  deer  yearly,  which  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  number  killed  by  hunters. 

When  the  commission  learns  from  rangers  or 
ranchers  that  a  lion  has  made  depredations  in  a 
certain  district,  Bruce  loads  his  hounds  into  a 
motor  camp-on-wheels  and  drives  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  After  his  dogs  have  once  hit  the  trail 
of  a  lion  there  is  no  let  up  until  the  quarry  is 
treed.  His  dogs  have  picked  up  lion  tracks 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  old. 

Next  to  the  mountain  lion,  Bruce  regards  the 


nature  fakers  as  our  greatest  nuisance.  For 
the  men  and  women  who  write  stories  in  which 
lions  scream  or  leap  from  trees  upon  their  prey, 
he  has  only  disgust.  “Mountain  lions  don’t 
scream,”  he  declares  emphatically.  “They 
don’t  make  any  noise  unless  cornered,  and 
then  they  spit,  like  any  ordinary  cat.  I’ve 
hunted  lions  for  the  past  thirty  years,  but  have 
never  seen  a  lion  leap  from  a  tree  upon  its  prey. 
When  stalking  their  common  food,  deer,  lions 
crouch  on  the  ground,  usually  in  the  brush  be¬ 
side  the  trail  which  deer  frequent.  When  the 
deer  passes,  the  lion  leaps  from  behind,  its 
weight  knocking  the  deer  down.  It  then 
crushes  the  deer’s  head  with  a  blow  of  its  power¬ 
ful  paw.” 

Of  course  Bruce  has  been  in  some  tight 
places  during  his  adventurous  life.  One  of  the 
tightest  occurred  just  before  he  became  state 
lion  hunter.  He  had  come  on  the  tracks  of  a 
lion  near  his  cabin  and  had  rushed  home  to  get 
his  rifle.  .4bout  half  an  hour  later,  while  follow¬ 
ing  the  lion’s  tracks  down  a  steep  slope,  he 
slipped  and  fell  to  the  bottom,  almost  plunging 
into  the  Merced  River.  He  landed  within  ten 
feet  of  two  big  mountain  lions,  that  had  been 
fighting  over  a  deer’s  carcass! 

Bruce  leveled  his  rifle  on  the  nearest  cat  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  There  was  a  click.  The 
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SOMETHING  to  remember  is  that  any 
good  flashlight  case  practically  never 
wears  out.  Filled  with  a  Burgess  Flashlight 
Battery,  you  have  done  about  all  that  you 
can  to  insure  yourself  against  the  inconven¬ 
ience  and  danger  always  present  in  darkness. 

Burfesa  Flaahlitiht  Uni'CeU  will  6t  any  caae  you 
nuy  have.  Try  them — no  better  batteries  are  made. 
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gun  was  empty!  Mrs.  Bruce,  he  discovered 
later,  had  removed  the  cartridges  for  fear  the 
children,  playing  around  the  cabin  would  get  at 
the  gun.  Escape  over  the  trail  by  which  he 
had  come  was  impossible,  and  the  cats  were 
between  him  and  the  river.  He  clubbed  his 
rifle  and  waited,  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last. 
As  the  cats  advanced  stealthily,  he  heard  a 
rustle  behind  him  and  then  the  muzzle  of  his 
hunting  dog  “Eli”  touched  his  hand.  Around 


the  dog’s  neck  was  a  handkerchief  containing 
the  missing  cartridges.  When  Mrs.  Bruce  had 
returned  to  the  cabin  and  discovered  that  the 
rifle  was  gone,  she  guessed  the  terrible  danger 
in  which  Jay  might  find  himself.  She  called 
his  favorite  dog,  “Eli,”  tied  the  shells  about 
his  neck,  and  sent  him  out  to  find  his  master. 
Bruce  got  both  lions  just  as  they  were  about 
to  spring.  A  quick-witted  wife  and  a  faithful 
dog  had  saved  his  life. — M.  M.  Donovan. 


Fire-Lookout  Is  Her  Job 

[Continued  from  page  143] 


ten  minutes  during  the  day,  and  several  times 
during  the  night,  alert  for  the  first  sign  of  smoke. 
During  a  bad  fire,  or  series  of  fires — after  elec¬ 
trical  storms  several  are  often  started  simul¬ 
taneously — there  can  be  no  rela.xing  of  vigilance, 
day  or  night,  until  they  are  under  control. 

Immediately  on  discovery,  a  fire  must  be  re¬ 
ported  by  telephone  to  the  nearest  platting 
agent’s,  or  forest  ranger’s  station.  The  report 
must  include,  according  to  Miss  Hoover,  “the 
azimuth  reading,  the  distance  of  smoke  from  the 
station,  the  township,  range  and  section,  any 
landmarks  near  which  it  is  burning,  number  of 
men  needed  to  control  it,  the  time  sighted  and 
cause  of  its  origin — if  known — and  any  other 
pertinent  information.”  On  all  of  this  is  presup¬ 
posed  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  the  country.  After  this  report  is 
made,  the  fire-chasers  and  posses  must  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fire  with  instructions  as  to  what 
fire-fighting  equipment  is  needed,  and  the  fire 
must  be  watched  for  further  developments, 
such  as  its  progress,  and  the  color  and  volume  of 
smoke.  At  the  end  of  a  month  Government 
report  blanks  are  made  out  and  turned  into 
the  Superintendent's  oflSce. 

Official  duties  are  often  rendered  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible  by  the  sudden  wild 
storms  which  occur  without  warning  in  such 
an  altitude.  These  may  be  electrical  storms 
of  a  wild  violence  undreamed  of  by  valley 
dwellers.  Such  electrical  disturbances  invari¬ 
ably  set  many  fires.  Or  there  may  be  ice 
storms  such  as  Miss  Hoover  experienced  in 
June,  and  which  she  describes  as  follows:  “On 
June  16,  17  and  18  I  saw  the  most  sensational 
storm  I  have  ever  witnessed.  After  living 
through  it,  moving  picture  storms  have  lost  all 
thrills  for  me.  .At  their  worst  they  are  only 
play  to  what  can  happen  on  a  mountain  peak. 
The  wind  rose  to  sixty  miles  per  hour;  the  mer¬ 
cury  dropped  to  zero;  the  glass  house  became  a 
mass  of  ice,  groaning  and  straining  at  its  cables, 
and  rocking  back  and  forth  like  a  ship  in  an 
angry  sea,  threatening  every  moment  to  tear 
itself  loose  from  its  moorings  and  sail  away.” 

Besides  this  imminent  danger  she  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  bitter  cold.  Mt.  Bachelor  station 


being  too  far  above  timber-line  for  wood  fuel,  all 
she  had  to  bum  for  heating  pvu'poses  was  kero¬ 
sene,  and  for  cooking,  gasoline.  Both  of  them 
were  futile  against  such  a  temperature  and 
wind.  .As  very  little  cooking  could  be  done 
under  the  drcumstances,  she  had  to  go  to  bed 
under  a  pile  of  blankets  m  order  to  kcej)  alive, 
there  to  wait,  with  what  fortitude  she  could 
muster,  the  abatement  of  the  storm.  “Wo 
to  the  poor  lookout  who  hasn’t  an  adequate 
supply  of  blankets,”  she  commented  feelingly. 
This  storm,  one  of  four  equally  severe,  blew 
itself  out  in  seventy-two  hours,  leaving  the 
cabin,  and  the  mountain  top  encased  in  ice, 
which  soon  disappeared  under  the  onslaught  of 
the  sun,  as  fierce  in  its  heat  as  the  cold  had  been 
intense.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other  lesser 
storms,  all  of  which  serve  to  keep  a  lookout  on 
the  jump. 

Along  with  this  strenuous  work  and  the 
rigors  of  such  storms,  the  daily  routine  of  living 
must  be  accomplished.  All  water  used  must  be 
packed  up  from  timber-line — an  arduous  task 
apropos  of  which  Miss  Hoover  relates:  “There 
is  no  night  at  nine  thousand  feet  when  water 
does  not  freeze — at  least  I  experienced  none — 
and  I  broke  the  ice  on  the  water  every  morning 
I  carried  it  to  my  cabin.” 

Meals  must  be  prepared  from  the  store  of 
canned  goods.  Once  in  an  endeavor  to  supple¬ 
ment  her  scanty  rations  Miss  Hoover  nearly 
lost  her  life.  Receiving  permission  for  a  few 
hours’  leave  from  her  eyrie  to  go  down  the 
mountain,  to  where  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
had  been  cached  a  short  way  below,  she  left 
under  a  cloudless  sky,  dressed  for  the  heat  of  a 
mid-summer  day.  On  her  return  trip  she  was 
overtaken  by  a  blizzard,  and  it  was  only  by 
superhuman  efforts  that  she  reached  the  haven 
of  her  cabin  before  exhaustion,  and  exposure 
overcame  her. 

Still  there  are  some  aspects  of  living  alone  on 
a  mountain  which  Miss  Hoover  says  have  com¬ 
pensated  her  for  the  hardships.  She  takes 
quantities  of  books  with  her  to  peruse  between 
duties.  “A  glass  house  near  the  sky  affords  an 
e.xcellent  opportunity  to  study  the  stars,”  she 
explains.  “And  this  country  is  wonderfully 
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The  Elusive  Touch 
Called  Beauty 

What  can  equal  an  allur* 
ing,  subtile  appearance 
to  the  complexion?  A 
pure,  soft,  velvety  skin  •  •» 

glowing  with  a  fascinat¬ 
ing,  entrancing  charm. 

Here  lies  your  opportunity 
to  possess  Beauty,  to  de¬ 
velop  your  skin  and  complexion 
to  their  highest  point.  This  is 
just  what 
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'’Beauty’s  Matter  Touch” 
will  do  for  you,  and  what  it  has  been  doing  for 
women  in  all  walks  of  life  for  over  85  years.  It 
is  an  efficient  astringent  and  antiseptic,  giving 
exceptional  results  in  relieving  Wrinkles, 
Undue  Redness,  Blemishes,  Freckles,  Flab¬ 
biness,  Excessive  Oiliness  and  strengthening 
delicate  tender  skins.  Made  in  White,  Flesh, 
Rachel,  also  in  Compacts. 

S^d  iOc  fow  Trimi  Simm 
Fcrd.  T.  Hoykias  &  Sm,  430  Laii7«lte  Street,  New  Turk  Ctjr 


that  future 
president  in  your 
home-l-:.!*!/ 


Before  long  he  will  slip  out  of  your 
arms  and  arrive  at  Man’s  estate. 
His  world  of  today,  filled  with  boyish 
laughter  and  enthusiasm,  will  be  just 
a  fading  memory  unless  you  hold  it 
forever — with  Ansco  Pictures. 

Let  the  new  Ansco  Speedex  Film 
catch  that  characteristic  pose  or 
fleeting  expression.  It’s  the  film 
that’s  made  for  inexperienced  folks 
to  get  just  the  pictures  they  want. 
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rich  from  a  geological  standpoint.  Then  there 
are  the  mountain  birds,  so  cUflerent  from  valley 
^)ecies,  which  are  always  a  joy  to  watch.  The 
small  furry  animals,  especially  the  Douglas 
squirrels,  become  so  tame  that  they  wUl  sit 
on  one’s  knee  or  shoulder  to  get  something 
good  to  eat.  I  talked  by  phone  one  day  with 
the  young  man  on  Pine  Mountain — the  station 
I  had  two  previous  sununers — and  he  told  me 
that  he  thought  he  should  have  died  of  loneli¬ 
ness  had  it  not  been  for  my  little  friends.  The 
two  seasons  I  was  there  I  had  petted  and  fed 
them,  until  they  came  from  miles  around  to  the 
station,  bringing  their  babies,  carrjdng  them  by 
the  fur  on  their  bellies,  much  as  a  cat  carries 
her  kittens.  I  had  a  herd  of  them,  and  they 
came  when  I  called,  like  a  flock  of  chickens, 
swarming  all  over  me  for  food.” 

On  clear  days  there  is  a  marv'elous  outlook 
from  Bachelor  which  never  loses  its  charm. 
From  her  vantage  point  Miss  Hoover  can 
sweep  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains  across  the  whole  State  of 


Oregon,  from  the  superb  snow-clad  peak  of 
Mt.  Ranier  in  Washington,  past  Mt.  Jefferson, 
Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Thielsen,  Three-fingered  Jack, 
Broken  Top  and  Three  Sisters  in  Oregon,  along 
the  jagged  mountain  chain  as  far  south  as  Mt. 
Shasta,  her  own  namesake  in  California.  More 
than  twenty  mountain  lakes  are  caught  like 
turquoise  brooches  on  the  ice-clad  bosoms  of 
these  ranges,  reflecting  the  light  dazzlingly. 

At  other  times  the  station  is  isolated  on  an 
island  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  fog,  all  the  land¬ 
scape  blotted  out  except  perhaps  the  prominent 
peaks  to  the  north. 

“At  the  end  of  the  season,”  Miss  Hoover 
concluded,  “I  was  so  worn  out  by  storms  and  j 
unnerved  by  constant  anxiety  that  I  was  a  { 
long  time  recovering  my  mental  and  physical  j 
poise,  and  yet  in  the  remembrance  of  that  | 
eventful  summer  on  a  mountain  top,  how  soon  | 
the  difficulties  were  forgotten!”  j 

All  in  all,  holding  the  position  of  fire-lookout 
in  the  Northwest  is  a  stupendous  adventure  for 
either  man  or  woman. — Ethel  Romig  Fuller,  f 


The  Way  of  a  Maid 

[Continued  from  page  15] 


I  was  thinkin’  about  Jerry!  I  was  thinkin’ 
that  since  Miss  Winton  give  Ormsby  the  gate, 
Jerry  wouldn’t  be  around  drivin’  him  no  more 
an’  maybe  I  never  would  see  him  again. 

So  I  got  Miss  Winton  dressed  an’  then  stayed 
an’  hung  up  all  her  things  an’  fixed  up  the  room 
an’  went  out,  an’  there  on  the  street  by  the 
alley  was  Jerry  sittin’  back  o’  the  wheel  in 
Orrnsby’s  car. 

He  DIDNT  let  on  that  he  seen  me  so  I 
didn’t  let  on  I  seen  him  either  an’  I  was 
goin’  right  by  when  Ormsby  opened  the  door 
o’  the  car  an’  got  out. 

“Wait  a  minute.”  he  says,  takin’  me  by  the 
arm.  “You  played  a  pretty  cute  trick  on  me, 
but  I  don’t  hold  it  against  you.  But  don’t  you 
think,”  he  says,  “that  you  owe  me  a  little  some¬ 
thing?  Suppose  we  go  some  place  where  we  can 
have  a  little  bite  an’  talk  things  over.  How 
about  it,  sister?” 

I  didn’t  have  no  chance  to  say  anything  back 
’cause  just  then  Jerry  jumped  down  an’  butted 
in  between  us. 

“Hey!”  he  says  to  Ormsby.  “What’s  cornin’ 
off  here?” 

“Webster!”  Ormsby  says.  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you!” 

“Not  a  thing,”  Jerry  says  in  a  matter  o’ fact 
way.  “This  is  my  girl  an’  I  want  to  know 
what’s  cornin’  off.” 

“Your  girl,”  Ormsby  says,  his  voice  full  of 
scorn.  “Why  you — ”  an’  then  he  called  Jerry 
a  bad  name. 

You  should  o’  seen  Jerry  take  him!  It 


didn’t  last  more’n  about  a  minute  I  guess,  an’ 
honest,  you  wouldn’t  believe  a  man  could  get 
beat  up  so  bad  in  that  little  time  with  just  a 
pair  of  fists. 

.When  Ormsby  fell  down  an’  didn’t  get  up 
again,  but  just  laid  there  groanin’  aii’  holdin’ 
his  hand  over  his  nose,  Jerry  says:  “You  can’t 
fire  me  ’cause  I’ve  already  quit.  Drive  your 
own  car!”  he  says  to  Ormsby.  “.\n’  here’s 
wishin’  you  four  flat  tires  an’  a  bad  skid  in  the 
wrong  place.” 

Then  he  called  a  taxi  over  an’  shoved  me  in 
an’  says  to  the  driver:  “Get  me  out  o’  this 
before  the  cops  come.  I  just  beat  up  my  boss 
good  and  proper.” 

“Sure,”  the  driver  says.  “That’s  fun,  ain’t 
it?  I  did  once.  Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
I’ll  drive  like  the  devil.” 

“Oh,  up  in  the  park.”  Jerry  says. 

So  he  drove  us  to  the  park  an’  me  an’  Jerry 
made  up  an’  the  next  mornin’  first  thing  we 
went  an’  got  married,  ’cause  we  was  afraid  if 
we  waited  any  more  we  might  get  mad  an’ 
fight  again.  I  told  Miss  Winton  all  about  it  at 
the  matinee,  an’  you  know  what?  She  talked  to 
Jerry  an’  loaned  him  two  thousand  dollars  an’ 
we  got  a  place  out  on  Long  Island  on  a  road 
in  the  country  that  used  to  be  a  barn  once, 
an’  we  made  a  garage  out  o’  part  of  it  an’  a 
hot  dog  stand  out  o’  some  more  of  it  an’  fixed 
up  upstairs  where  the  hay  used  to  be  to  live  in, 
an’  we’re  doin’  fine.  We  got  Miss  W’inton  paid 
back  an’  most  o’  the  mortgage  off  an’  a  little 
boy  three  months  old  an’  next  year  we’re  goin’ 
to  build  a  house. 
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EASY- WEAR  FOOT  AIDS 


Buying  a  Brush  ?  Buj  a  Good  One ! 


The  handle,  fenule, 
ud  labor  in  a  cheap 
brash  coat  at  muck  at 
ktagood  bnitk.  The 
big  diSetence  it  in  the 
billet.  The  life  o(  a 
brash  it  in  the  quality 
of  its  biittlet  and  the 
waythey  ate  fattened. 

Buy  a  good  one  I 


WHITINC-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


Stnd  for 
llluytrated 
Literature 


TRAVEL  COMFORT 

The  naasea  of  Sea,  Train  and 
Car  Sickness  promptly  relieved. 
Experienced  travelers  all  testify 
to  its  positive  action.  25  years 
in  use.  ^  ^  j,  5,^ 

J  or  directon  rtceipt  of  Price 

Tka  MothartHI  RtMady  Oa.  N.  Y.  CHy 


A  PCRFECT  LOOKINtt  NOSE 

Cm  BsaHy  Ymt* 

trm4mm  M*.  M  corrects  now  sU  lll-shspe<1 

noses  QuicUr.peiitlesslir.permaBeatlir  snd  comfortabljr  at 
home.  It  is  the  only  sdittSUble,  sale  and  suarantcefl 
patent  device  that  will  acttuJly  five  you  a  periect  lookinif 
nose.  Over  90,000  satisfied  users.  For  years  recommended 
by  phi^cians.  16  years  ol  experience  in  manufacturfnf 
Hose  Shapers  Is  at  your  service.  29  hamimr 

fnr  CMMrnii*  Write  for  testiramtials  and  free  booklet, 
wMch  tells  you  bow  to  obtain  a  periect  loekinp  none. 

M.  TRII.ETY,  Pioneer  Noseshapiofr  Specialist 
Dept.  2S48  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Rest  Your  Tender 
Foot  Arches  On 
’  Soft,  Springy 
CUSHIONS 

«  Never  permit  them  to  be  propped  up 
by  some  hard,  unyielding  support. 
L  YNCO  Muscie-Bialding  Arch  Cush¬ 
ions  are  entirely  flexible — they’re  Na¬ 
ture’s  hrst-aid  protection  against  foot 
aches  and  pains  due  to  weak  or  fallen 
arches. 

They  conform  to  every  curve  of  the 
foot  in  any  position  it  takes,  giving 
continuous,  resilient  support.  It  is  ihe 
only  type  of  support  that  follows  every 
movement  of  the  foot  and  allows  free 
muscular  action  and  normal  circuladoo. 

LYNCO  Muscle- Building 
»  Arch  Cushions  are  made  of 

X  special  cellular  rubber  covered 

iwT  with  soft  leather — no  metaL 
Theygive  immediate  and  per- 
■  i  manent  relief  from  pain.  Li^t  ]|| 

^  in  wei^t  and  comfortable  to  i 
It  wear  any  time  with  any  shoes. 

See  your  doctor,  chiropodist  or  shoe  dealer 
— or  write  us  for  full  information. 

KLEISTONE  RUBBER  CO„  Inc. 

70  Culler  Street  Warren,  R.  I. 
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DIAMOND 
j^INNER 
RING 

S^ncC^'Q 
nwfte<'^ 


CMorris  ' 
aooowiTNus 

Don’t  pny  now- 
joot  lend  roar  name 

SoBMltr  MWrdlBiMr  Has  and  addrcM  and  this  cx 
oTia  Kt.  <riiu  oM.  Thro*  quiiiUdinoerrinc  wUlcoaM 

\m  •i  iftM.'dSaica:  evo  Pay  pMtMMi  Mihr  M  •« 

rMttiM  Praaeb  Mm  Mp-  gpihftry,  then  AXUr  fre« 
MItm  acesotvAU  Um  bnl-  trim!  bav 
•#  cb«<liMno»da.  U*tt*l  *"^{f ? 
r*uil  pric«  bicMr.  order  di*  fOPOOd  XMr.  Mon 

rMttroMM.  •nlpMa.SO.  ty  baekif  DOt  Mtwfactorr. 

ALL  transactions  STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ROYAL  CATALOGUE 

Sec  the  thooaanda  of  wpeelal  vahiaa  In  dlamonda, 
watchca  and  Jewelry  Send  (or  your  copy  at  once. 

ROYAL  DIAMOND  A  WATCH  CO. 

Onpt.  I5t3  STO  BROADWAY.  NKW  YORK 


HALFONTE-^- 

I^donHau; 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk — Irt  the  very  center  of  thinp 

All  the  charm  of  a  voyage  at  tea  with  none  of  its 
discomforts— on  the  broad  deck-porches  at  Chalfonte 
Haddon  Hall.  The  blue  ocean  right  before  you-  gay 
crowds  on  the  Beaches,  a  constant  procession  of  rolling 
chairs  and  happy  strollers  on  the  Boardwalk — endless 
amusements  and  interesting  shops  —  finest  of  Surf 
Bathing,  great  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  Yachting,  Fishing. 
And  all  in  the  hospitable,  friendly  atmosphere  of  these 
_  famous  hotels. 

American  plan  only.  Always  open.  Illustrated 
folder  and  rates  on  request.  Tune  in  on  ff'PG-  - 
Chalfonte  ''Dual-Trio”  Concerts  every  Tuesday 
Evening,  at  Nine. 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


Our  Dollars  for 
Your  Spare  Hours 

What  does  a  spare  hour  mean  to  you  I  Merely 
60  minutes  ?  Let  us  show  you  how  to  change 
your  extra  time  into  money.  Men  and  women  !J 
of  all  ages,  in  every  locality,  arc  needed  immedi-  | 
ately  as  representatives  of  Everybody's  and  our 
3  other  popular  magazines.  Hundreds  are 
already  earning  « 

Sl.OO  an  Hoar  f 

by  devoting  their  odd  hours  securing  new  and  re-  ' 
newal  subscriptions  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

No  experience,  no  capital  needed.  Profits  from 
the  start.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  pleasant  I 
money-making  plan.  | 

Box  toss.  EYBRYBODT’S 
Sprlas  a&4  MAcdouf a1  8tt..  H«w  York  City 
How  can  1  earn  your  dollars  in  my  spare  hours  t  This  doesn’t  oMigr^ 
me  at  aU. 


_ m  I  I  . .  j 


Buy  two  at  a  time— use  alternately, 

-,y.ij-£a-C-tLc 

-  '  «)ro:J»f!ALrrt - — 
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